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Far too long upon the surface of the wave. 
Better had I died and been buried in my grave 
Than have floated on the surface of the wave. 
Let me sink then as a stone, as a rock into the sea, 
Let me hide me from myself, let me hide myself from Thee, 
I have floated far too long, far too long and wantonly. 


p=: floated far too long on the surface of the wave, 


I have lain among the seaweeds, the dim flowers of the deep, 
Half asleep amongst the flowers of the deep, 

What sort of count I wonder of those hours did I keep 
While I drowsed among the flowers of the deep? 

Let me drop then as a stone, as a rock into the sea, 

Let me tumble to destruction in a stricken misery, 

Be frozen as my heart is; my heart to His heart’s plea. 


From the deeps there let me cry and when smothered by the 
wave, 

Entirely hid and smothered by the wave, 

Let me cry, and hear my cry, my cry to Thee to save, 

When my bones are knocked together by the wave. 

Let me rise then as an eel, as an eel up through the sea 

Let me creep unto His feet to lie there patiently 

Until His eyes of mercy are turned with love on me. 








SHALL WE FORCE RELIGION 
INTO THE SCHOOLS? 


ES, says the Reverend Mr. Winchester. Religion must be the central 

kernel of all sound education. Separation of Church and State bas 
left secular education in the grip of materialism. Children are therefore 
being reared in skepticism or ignorance of all religious teachings. The 
remedy is, first, to teach history, civics, biography, and literature with a 
religious interpretation; and second, to set aside a certain period of the 
school day for religious instruction by whatever sect the parents may 


prefer. 


O, says Mr. Watts. Religious freedom in America rests upon the 

principle that Church and State shall remain forever separate. 
To overthrow this principle is to breed sectarianism and intolerance. 
This new demand of the clericals is a confession of weakness. With all 
the resources of the home and the Church at their disposal, do they dare 
admit they can’t teach religion except in the mystical hour between two 
and three on Wednesday afternoon? If religion is so important, let them 
make use of the superabundant amount of the child’s time they already 
have, without clipping the school hours which are even now too short. 





I — WITHOUT GOD, IS IT EDUCATION? 


BENJAMIN SEVERANCE WINCHESTER 


PULAR education is essential to democracy. This is 

axiomatic. But religion is also essential. Moreover, the 

State must be free ssi Church control and, conversely, 
the Church must not be hampered by political interference. Hence 
the separation of Church and State, as a fundamental principle of 
democratic procedure. Right here lies a problem: How to ensure 
an intelligent citizenship, eae vital religion and, at the 
same time, keep separate Church and State. 

The New England colonists were eager to establish schools, in 
which religion had a prominent place. They founded universities 
in order that there might be an educated ministry; and these 
were often privately supported while, on the other hand, the 
State was actively concerned in the welfare of the Church. With 
the development of the public school system and of denomina- 
tionalism, however, there came increasing emphasis upon separa- 
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tion of Church and State with sharp distinction of function, a 
principle now so widely accepted that any discussion of the rela- 
tion between religion and education is generally prefaced by dis- 
avowal of any purpose to reopen this question. The application of 
this principle has been interpreted to mean the practical exclusion 
of sain from public education. 
The result is that the public school has become almost com- 
peer secularized, while religious freedom has given us some two 
undred sects, each making its specific, — and in many cases in- 
finitesimal, — contribution to the sum total of religious educa- 
tion. The public school system has developed enormously until its 
curriculum now includes a wide range of subject matter and a 
vast number of socializing activities. Its appeal to the interest of 
the pupil is immediate and engrossing and its a by the adult 
members of the community is generally cordial and fairly gener- 
ous. The religious forces, on the other hand, weakened through 
excessive division and competitive rivalry, have hitherto confined 
their efforts mainly to-a brief session on Sunday, a rest day, and 
have suffered when brought into comparison with the public school. 
This separation of religion from public education creates the 
impression that secular education, — which is provided so ex- 
tensively by the state and is required by law, — is important and 
aa, while religious education, — comparatively meagre in 
amount and optional with the pupil, — is of no great consequence. 
This inference was quickly drawn and frankly expressed by a high 
school boy who was asked which he liked better, Sunday school or 
day school. “I like Sunday school all right, but then you have to 
have an education (1.e., bic school course) and I don’t see that 
religion makes any difference.” In other words, the practical ef- 
fect of our procedure is to create a prejudice against religion and 
religious education. As Mr. Luther A. Weigle has put it, “while 
seeking to avoid sectarianism in education we have become secta- 
rian, cessing our influence in favor of secularism, free-thinking, 
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and materialism, — which is, in fact, a sectarian position.” 

The weakness of the churches in attempting to meet this situa- 
tion is all too apparent. It has been estimated that twenty-six 
million children and youth of school age in this country are not 
ay Hae A HS religious instruction in any church and that 

more 


an half of those who are enrolled in Sunday schools are 
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absent more than half the time”. With all due allowance for 
parental instruction, it can hardly be questioned that the policy 
of excluding religious instruction from the public schools, coupled 
with the inadequacy of the provision made by the churches to 
supply the lack, has produced a generation whose outlook upon 
life is largely pagan. Ambitions are directed toward standards 
measured in terms of material success. We have failed to give 
what Principal Jacks calls “the highest education”, that is, a 
spiritual interpretation of the universe. Deprived of the search- 
ing discrimination of values and the controlling motives which 
religious education should supply» stimulated by the emotional 
excitement and suggestiveness of popular plays and demoralized 
by the free associations of cheap dance halls, it is not strange 
that the prevalence of violence and crime in this country should 
have occasioned wide-spread comment and growing concern. 

One need not be an alarmist to discern in the present situation 
elements of grave danger to the future of American society. 
Neither is it necessary to claim that any program of education, 
however saturated with religion, will wholly eliminate the crimi- 
nal and the moral pervert. It is generally agreed, however, that 
something must be done to make the program of religious educa- 
tion more extensive, inclusive, and effective. 

But when the churches seriously undertake, as many are now 
doing, to provide such a program, 4 find it necessary not only 
to contend against the implications of a secularized public school 
system, but actually to compete with the public school for time in 
which to give instruction. It is easy to say that the public school 
has the children five or six hours a day, five days a week, and that 
the church may have all the rest of the time if it wishes for 
religious instruction. The demands of the public school upon the 
time of the pupils does not end with the school day. Home work is 
assigned, especially in the upper grades, which often requires the 
pupil to study until late into the night and on Sundays. Many feel 
that the public school program has expanded to the point where it 
absorbs practically all the time and energy of the pupil that can 
profitably be devoted to systematic study. The proposal to in- 
crease this demand upon the children for purposes of religious in- 
struction meets with remonstrance from both pupils and parents. 
Thus it has come about that the question as to the mutual 
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relation of Church and State to education has been raised afresh 
from a new angle. In the effort to secure more time for religious 
instruction the churches have hit upon the expedient of week-day 
classes in religion. Various experiments have been tried. Accord- 
ing to one plan, representatives from the churches teach, — dur- 
ing the school session, — classes of children belonging to their 
respective religious groups. In other cases classes are taught in 
the school buildings outside of school hours. Again, classes in 
religion are taught in the churches, the children being released 
for a period from school and the instruction being accepted by 
the public school authorities in fulfilment of part of the school 
requirements. All these plans, however, are open to the objection 
that they involve the use of public money or public equipment 
for private, — that is, ecclesiastical, — purposes. 

Another plan has been rapidly growing in favor, by which the 
children are excused, on request of their parents, for religious in- 
struction, either in the churches themselves or in school buildings 
provided by them. It is estimated that more than two thousand 
such schools are in operation in different parts of the United 
States. Some of these are denominational schools, under the care 
of single churches, or groups of churches of the same denomina- 
tion. ieee of them are “community schools”, carried on co- 
operatively by interdenominational effort. That this plan also 
has its difficulties is readily admitted. While it is not open to the 
charge of using school property, equipment, or the time of 
teachers for church purposes, — the religious classes being held in 
churches and the public school being relieved of all responsibility 
for keeping track of attendance or granting credit, — other prob- 
lems are likely to occasion embarrassment. The withdrawal of any 
large proportion of pupils from the schools for religious instruc- 
tion complicates the administrative problem of the superintend- 
ent. He must provide, for the pupils and teachers who remain, 
work of sufficient importance to command their interest without 
being actually indispensable for those excused. Some have at- 
tempted to meet this problem by excusing the pupils during a 
period devoted to play, — which seems to penalize those who are 
to receive religious instruction and create prejudice against the 
movement from the start. Jewish parents — that the de- 
parture of certain children to one church and of other children to 
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another church introduces into the otherwise democratic at- 
mosphere of the public school a sectarian consciousness which acts 
as a divisive antisocial influence. 

In many communities, the school authorities, upon being asked 
to excuse pupils, have demanded that the churches submit the 
pares of religious instruction which they propose to substitute 

or public school work, on the ground that the work done in the 

churches must be of equivalent cultural value. This demand 
tends to force the churches into formal, text-book methods similar 
to those followed in public schools. 

Moreover, the concentration of attention upon a week-day 
session of the church school, and the pressure to make its instruc- 
tion closely similar to public school work, tends to invest this 
particular undertaking with an exaggerated importance and to 
throw it out of relation with the other teaching of the church. 

Recently this movement, which notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties has been increasingly popular, has encountered determined 
opposition on strictly legal grounds. The Freethinkers’ Society of 

ew York brought suit against the superintendent of schools in 
Mt. Vernon to prevent the release of pupils for religious instruc- 


tion. It seems that the report cards used were printed wee school 


printing-presses. This was construed as a misuse of school pro 
erty and school time. Their plea having been sustained by the 
court, the Society then brought mandamus proceedings against 
the state commissioner of education, to compel him to forbid the 
release of pupils anywhere in the public schools of the state for 
purposes of religious instruction. Justice Staley decided that it is 
not inconsistent with public policy and constitutional guarantees 
‘thus to excuse —_ on request of their parents. The case was 
appealed and the final decision will be awaited with much interest. 
These recent instances of opposition to the release of pupils for 
religious instruction on school time indicate anew the sensitive- 
ness of public opinion to any effort to commit the public schools to 
a share in the churches’ work of religious instruction. On the 
other hand, there is instant opposition to any move on the part 
of the public schools which tends to curtail the right of the 
churches, within their own sphere. The attempt in Oregon to 
compel all children to attend only the public schools was bitterly 
resented and was ruled unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
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of evolution in Tennessee may be regarded as an assertion by 

ublic opinion of the right of the churches to preserve their teach- 
ing against what they regarded, however mistakenly, as the 
adverse influence of the public schools. The principle of the sep- 
aration of Church and State seems firmly established. 

It is time, however, that we learned to make a distinction be- 
tween the Church and religion. They are not identical. Religion 
is a way of living, an attitude toward the world in which we live. 
Theology is the result of the attempt to give a religious interpre- 
tation 7 the universe. The church is an institution through which 
religious people seek to give organized and social sagen to 
their religious life. But just as it is possible for members of dif- 
ferent political parties to cooperate in an effective program of 

ublic education which is non-partizan, so it ought to be possible 
foe members of different religious bodies to cooperate in including 
in the public school program religious instruction which is non- 
sectarian. In all the century-long discussion about the separation 
of Church and State, this course has been frequently advocated 
and, in varying degree and by different methods, has actually 
found its way into practice in certain localities. It is now being 
urged anew by some of our foremost educators. For the sake of 
simplicity we may reduce to three the types of proposals which 
have been offered. 

I. The Bible should be taught in the public schools. Advocates of 
this policy remind us that the Old Testament is the common pos- 
session of the three major religious bodies, Jews, Protestants, and 
Roman Catholics. It ought to be possible, they argue, to agree 
upon portions of Scripture acceptable to all and give them a place 
in the public school curriculum as examples of classic literature, 
if nothing more. Greek and Roman classics have a recognized 
status. Why not also the Bible? Let it be taught simply as litera- 
ture, without dogmatic interpretation. 

With reference to this proposal it is well to keep in mind that 
there is a wide difference a legislation in the different states. 
There are some states where the use of the Bible is prohibited by 
law on the ground that it is a “sectarian” book. There are other 
states, however, which not only permit but require the teaching 
of certain portions of the Bible, as for example the ten command- 
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ments, and many states in which the devotional use of the Bible 
is customary. 

Recent attempts to revive this argument have met with violent 
reaction and reveal again the confusion in the popular mind. It is 
objected that an instruction which stops short of interpretation is 
emasculated and ineffective and an instruction which includes 
interpretation becomes at once sectarian. One Jewish rabbi in- 
sisted that a Jew, with his unitarian idea of God, would not be 
satisfied with an interpretation even of the decalogue by a Chris- 
tian who held a trinitarian view, while a public school principal 
maintained that the mere reading, or even memorizing, of the 
ten commandments was of little worth. Here, then, in this ap- 
parently innocent suggestion we run against conflicting theologi- 
cal convictions and sry theories. But way assume that 
religious instruction and Bible study are identical: 

Il. Religion should be introduced into the public school curriculum 
as a subject. Just what this would be like is not quite clear. It is no 
doubt intended that it should be free from all elements which 
might lead to controversy, perhaps a kind of irreducible minimum. 
Or perhaps it would be religion divested of its dogmatic, devo- 
tional, and ecclesiastical habiliments. Religion as a subject sug- 
gests some kind of systematic formulation, something which can 
be studied as a text-book, one among many subjects in the public 
school curriculum. This approach to the problem seems peculiarly 
fraught with difficulty. The preparation of text-books upon the 
subject of religion would presumably fall to the lot of religious 
scholars who are already committed in their thinking to some 
form of ecclesiastical dogma. Could they detach themselves from 
these presuppositions sufficiently to present a subject in a form 
acceptable to the advocates of a different doctrine? Moreover, 
knowledge of religion as a subject by no means insures religious 
conduct. Is not this attempt to introduce religion into the siecle 
really based upon the assumption that religion is identical with 
eheoke 

What, then, is religious instruction? And how may it be given 
in the schools without violating the accepted principles of democ- 
racy? Religion is more than Bible study, it is something different 
from theology. Many deeply religious people have a very limited 
knowledge of the Bible and still less familiarity with formal 
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theology, valuable as these are as aids to religion. If we mean by 
religion a certain quality of life, a consciousness of God, an ac- 
ceptance of relationship to him and of a to live in ac- 
cordance with his purposes, an attitude of reverence toward God 
and his world, it is vastly more immediate and vital and pervasive 
than anything that can be taught in a class period set apart for 
Bible study or devoted to a special subject. The scientific atti- 
tude, community. and civic spirit, cooperation, friendship, self- 
reliance and self-control, — these are not taught as subjects nor 
from text-books. They are taught, if at all, in connection with the 
entire teaching process. 

III. Religion should be taught through the public school curricu- 
lum. Mr. Charles E. Rush elaborated, a decade ago, a very in- 
teresting plan. The assumptions upon which his plan was based 
were these: Religion is a phase of human life at its best. It comes 
to the aid of the individual in his struggle for existence, in his 
quest for a system of permanent values, converting him from a 
use of inadequate or wrong standards, enabling him to triumph 
over every enemy of personality. Religion, too, has its social 
aspect, making possible a social fellowship, the joint reaction 
against sin and suffering and the promotion of individual and 
social righteousness. 

It requires no very keen analysis of the public school curriculum 
to reveal numberless opportunities for religious instruction in 
connection with the customary subjects. Much of this instruction 
will be informal and incidental, consisting of an emphasis or 
interpretation designed to vitalize and illuminate the values of the 
subject matter. Nature study provides a convenient approach to 
nature’s God, mathematics suggests the inevitableness and im- 
mutability of God’s laws, history may be studied as the story of 
the unfolding purposes of God. To teach science and ignore the 
spiritual implications of physics, chemistry, and biology is, in this 
day, to give a biased and unscientific interpretation of natural 
phenomena. Art, poetry, music, biography, are rich with religious 
suggestiveness. Such a conception of religious instruction will not 
exclude Bible stories from the curriculum of the public school, nor 
prevent reference to the biographies of Jesus and the prophets, 
nor omit from the panorama of the world’s history the contribu- 
tion of the Hebrew people. There is a proper place for simple but 
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beautiful forms of worship in the school program, just as there is a 
place for emphasis upon ethical a in all the school rela- 
tionships and for working out the problems of civic and com- 
munity life upon the basis of religious convictions. 

This conception of religion assumes it to be a vital factor in the 
total experience, and such a religious interpretation of the public 
school program would invest each — with rich meaning. It 
would go far to unify the entire work of the school. It involves, to 
be sure, a type of teacher who is both religious in spirit and at the 
same time Xble to strip from his religious instruction all the char- 
acteristic theological phraseology associated with sectarian con- 
troversy. It implies, indeed, a high degree of pedagogical skill, 
the ability to invest all teaching with religious warmth and sug- 
gestiveness while keeping it free from homiletic dogmatizing. No 
doubt there are many such teachers to-day, who, through their 
teaching of biography, literature, the physical and biological and 
social sciences, are able without making any ado about it to de- 
velop in their pupils attitudes of reverence, devotion, and good- 
will. There are multitudes of teachers who, as friendly counselors 
of pupils regarding their personal problems of conduct, base their 
counsel upon ideals and standards generally acceptable to all 
religious bodies. What we need is frankly to recognize the place of 
such religious instruction in public education and consciously to 
provide for it everywhere. The attempt to make this kind of 
teaching universal may have to contend against the twofold dif- 
ficulty of securing teachers equipped for such service and of over- 
coming the prejudices and fears of religious bodies apprehensive 
lest some new inroads are about to be made upon our precious 
heritage of religious freedom. These difficulties, however, are not 
insuperable and should not deter us from the attempt. 

There is no thought, of course, of absolving the Church and the 
home of any part of their responsibility for religious instruction. 
It is not contended that the public school should provide all 
religious instruction. What we are combating is the theory that 
the public school must be prohibited from giving any teaching in 
religion. The home and the Church will still have their distinctive 
contribution to make to religion, but they are entitled to have 
provided through the public school an atmosphere and a back- 
ground which shall not be inimical but favorable to their effort. 








II— WHICH GOD AND WHY SCHOOLS? 


Harvey MaITLanp Watts 


S fatuous as the professed intention of William Jennings 
A Bryan to “put God into the Constitution” is the more 
vicious folly which, —in the name of fundamentalist 
and evangelical sectarianism, — now aims to turn the public 
schools of this country into organizations for the promotion of 
racial and religious differences. The scheme may ; succinctly 
summed up as a project for “putting God into the schools on 
Wednesday afternoons”. Carrying on an extensive campaign 
through various evangelical organizations and supported by cer- 
tain judicial opinions of no more merit than the utterances of the 
Tennessee Supreme Court in the Scopes case, a group of sectarian 
propagandists are making a great to-do about the so called sacred 
right of home and Church to inculcate religious principles in the 
oung. These rights none dispute or deny. But the question at 
issue is whether the religious gentlemen are justified in disregard- 
ing the preponderant rights a already have to the child’s time 
when they come forward with their plea for an additional con- 
cession from the all-too-limited time now allotted to the public 
schools. 

The propagandists have tried to conceal from the public the 
very pregnant fact that the parents and the Church seem to have 
failed signally in teaching religious principles to the child during 
the superabundant time these institutions now have at their dis- 
pe and they propose to place on the schools the responsibility 

or what they claim is a desperate situation. They have made up 

their minds to force the public schools to bear the burden of those 
sacred duties which naturally fall to the home, and the Church, — 
duties which, it appears, the religious enthusiasts prefer to talk 
about rather than exercise. 

This issue is now before the American public and it cannot be 
stated too emphatically. Though the judicial opinions rendered in 
the so called White Plains (New York) case settled nothing, they 
all point to one thing. By the most astounding perversion of fact 
and argument, this new crusade against the integrity of the public 
schools has not only refused to charge the derelictions of parents 
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and Church against these real offenders, but has laid the blame 
at the doors of the unoffending schools themselves. Thus, while 
the public schools are exercising their primary and wholesome 
function of giving secular instruction during the very small 
amount of time in which they control the child, they are being so 
maligned, misrepresented, and attacked that they are left almost 
without defenders. A nation-wide animosity is thereby being 
aroused against the schools, simply because they are not usurpin 
the Church’s function of nurturing the child in the religious belies 
of their parents. 

On all sides this failure of the home and the Church to set up 
the restraints of religion about the modern child is admitted. But 
the remedy proposed, — instead of seeking to increase their con- 
trol, instead of attempting to raise the efficiency of the natural 
guardians of religion, — aims on the contrary to relieve them of 
all responsibility. The plan of attack is both naive and ingenious. 
First, the propagandists attack the schools as irreligious and god- 
less. And then they propose to filch certain school hours for sec- 
tarian religious instruction. The plan, — which varies somewhat 
in different parts of the country, and which is not “sweeping the 
country like wildfire”, as its proponents claimed it would, — may 
be briefly stated as follows: “‘Inside the school hours” but “‘out- 
side of the school structures” the children are to be officially 
segregated, labeled, and “released” for religious instruction in 
such sectarian centres as the religious organizations may de- 
termine. 

Back of all this movement is the greatest fallacy, the falsest as- 
sumption, that has ever been presented for the judgment of the 
American people. Unfortunately, it is a fallacy that has been 
given specious endorsement by such judicial decisions as those of 
the White Plains case. These decisions by no means got at the real 
issue but were more like obiter dicta, dealing with the rights and 
duties of parents, — which no one disputes, least of all the poor, 
overworked school teachers. The fallacy need only be stated 
clearly to expose its fundamental absurdity. It is that the home 
and the Church combined cannot teach religion to the child save 
on Wednesday afternoons, preferably between the mystical and 
sacred hours of two and three o’clock! It does not require an un- 
due modicum of brain to see that this proposal is not based upon 
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any of the necessities of the case, but is part and parcel of a much 
larger and more vicious poremets which looks to forcing 
sectarianism into the public schools as a part of the regular cur- 
riculum. Indeed, in this movement the Protestant denominations 
have abandoned the old cry of “Hands off the public schools!” 
in which they once joined so enthusiastically. This new con- 
spiracy against the schools, — clothed, of course in the fine verbal 
livery of eek — is headed by fanatics of the Bryan stripe, and 
aims at nothing less than using the established discipline and 
trained personnel of the public schools in an unblushing effort to 
entrench sectarian and racial differences in the receptive and un- 
questioning minds of school children. All this through highly of- 
ficered religious organizations which now make open boast of the 
millions of men and the millions of money behind them. 

Though the time argument is unanswerable, neither the prop- 
agandists nor the few courts which have sustained them pay any 
attention to it. Public school authorities have stated that there is 
ma of time for religious instruction outside of school hours. 

ut their opinions are passed over in contempt. The advocates of 
the plan are bent on mustering the schools and their discipline 
into the contending armies of the Lord; and they have learned 
that the best way to effect their ends is to paint the dire necessities 
of the situation and clamor that the schools are responsible for it. 
Various leaders are quoted, indicting the schools as a menace to 
our civilization. It is the order of the day to proclaim that “the 
ignoring of religions by the public schools transgresses the 
principles of religious freedom”,—a ludicrous /ucus a non 
lucendo argument if there ever was one! Consistency, however, is 
not the hobgoblin of the little minds engaged in this attack on the 
schools. Their tirades are only a smoke-screen to hide their yearn- 
ing to control the schools. 

The Wednesday afternoon sectarian diversion is merely a step 
in a much wider series of proposals that is revolutionary and 
wholly unconstitutional in its character. In Illinois the Attorney- 
General has decided that “releases” on Wednesday afternoon are 
sectarian and clearly unconstitutional, since they demand the 
cooperation of school authorities in setting up sectarian dis- 
tinctions. He also called attention to the fact that the segregation 
of children according to the denominations of their parents put 
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a stigma on the non-segregated children of non-church-going 
arents, which was entirely foreign to American principles. 
n New York also, in the Mount Vernon case, “releases”’ for 

Wednesday afternoon were refused by Judge Seeger; and while 

they were allowed in the White Plains case a Judge Staley and 

affirmed by the Appellate Court, the court evaded the time argu-" 
ment and the constitutional argument. 

Along with the agitation for God in the schools goes a demand 
for a wider use of the Bible as a religious exercise whose character 
is plainly sectarian, dogmatic, and superstitious. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, in his recent endorsement of an hysterical fourteen-year- 
old girl evangelist, held that there would be no improvement in 
morals or religion in the United States “‘until we have religion in 
all the schools”. The Reverend Mr. Sheldon, of old time evange- 
listic notoriety in Kansas, is convinced that religion must be 
taught in the public schools, but for the present he magnani- 
mously holds off because he doesn’t believe we yet have the proper 
teachers. Besides, he is not at all sure precisely what kind of 
religion can be taught. This phase of the situation is possibly the 
most paradoxical. At a time when the Protestant denominations 
are sharply divided over what they believe, they boldly assume a 
uniform attitude in their sinister effort to turn plastic children 
into self-conscious, squabbling sectaries! 

The Protestant Churches are as busily engaged in crying “god- 
less” at the public schools as the Roman Catholic Church ever 
was. And, logically enough, they are now asking Roman Catholic 
endorsement for this Wednesday afternoon movement. But 
neither of the great divisions of Christianity really meets the 
fact that all this hue and cry about godless schools is absolutely 
untrue. Even if the schools are chiefly engaged in their proper 
business of secular instruction, the home and Church need only 
exercise their loudly advertised prerogatives and thereby make 
the pupils turned over to the “secular arm” both religious and 
God-loving. The innocents would then be beyond all possible 
contamination from the unreligious exercises of learning that two 
and two make four and that a plural verb must follow a plural 
subject. The school authorities would be delighted to receive well- 
behaved children whose religious enthusiasm would be reflected 
in their morals and conduct. But mush and maudlinism have 
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ruled otherwise, and the Reverend Dr. William B. Miller, General 
Secretary of the New York Federation of Churches, recently as- 
serted “that if any of the Revolutionary red blood is left in our 
veins, we should not let our children be robbed of their birth- 
right of religion.” He did not ‘ma out that the secular schools are 
in no wise interfering with the right of the Church to safeguard 
this birthright. Nor did he point out that daily, weekly, monthly, 
and —— the home and the Church have more than enough 
time, — if they care to use it, — to teach any child all the religion 
he can be expected to understand or live up to. 

A striking example of what the propagandists are attempting 
was the syndicated article in the magazine sections of several 
Sunday newspapers last February, headed “God in the Schools”. 
On the front page was a large illustration showing the child re- 
ceiving instructions at its mother’s knee in the most old-fashioned 
manner. Another large illustration represented a youth, presum- 
ably at college, surrounded by alembics and presumably on the 
edge of despair through the study of science. The burden of the 
article was given over to quotations from cardinals and bishops 
and Dr. Cadman in a misleading effort to suggest that it was 
through religion in the public schools, and that alone, that the 
country could be saved. 

No, the propagandists are intent on getting Wednesday after- 
noons and are indifferent to all their other opportunities. In vio- 
lation of all sound American principles, they assert that “the 
a of the State for religion is just as basic as the prin- 
ciple of the separation of the Church and State’”’. Of course, they 
are not all agreed as to how they are going to handle the Wednes- 
day afternoon idea, or even the ens idea of putting religion into 
the schools regularly. The Reverend Dr. Clarence E. MacCartney, 
of Philadelphia, — who is proud to admit that he is the most ex- 
treme of all the Bryanites in the Presbyterian Church and is the 
most fundamental of all obscurantist Fundamentalists, — re- 
cently told the assembled superintendents of schools of the 
country that he appealed to hom because other formative in- 


fluences had failed to do anything for the modern child. His con- 
fession ran thus: “‘ When we take into consideration the fall of the 
family altar, the abandonment of moral and religious instruction 
in the home, and the lowering of standards in the home, the 
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ghastly ravages of divorce, leaving its evil trail in one home out of 
seven, we begin to understand something of the gravity of the 
task now laid upon the shoulders of the teacher and the principal.” 

Dr. MacCartney overlooked the fact that in this, at least, 
the schools are blameless. Every educator who knows anything, 
knows that the schools are doing all they can be expected to do, — 
and more, — to make up for the short-comings of the home and 
the Church. For, with a curious inconsistency, the advocates of 
religious instruction in the public schools at one minute denounce 
the schools as godless and the next minute are tearfully imploring 
those same schools to save the country. Dr. MacCartney was 
probably surprized at his own moderation when he admitted that 
the public schools cannot teach “the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity”. What he wants them to do is first to provide 
“definite instructions as to the existence of God; second, the 
same definite instructions as to the existence of immortality; 
third, the same definite instructions as to the existence of the 
moral nature of man.” 

But what nonsense this all becomes when one faces the fact that 
the public schools, — through their hygienic, sanitary, and ethical 
instruction, and through their welfare work, — already stand in 
loco parentis to the children, and are doing everything that the 
parents should do in the very homes themselves, as well as in the 
schoolrooms. Even now they are teaching future parents, — as 
well as the present parents, through the medium of their own off- 
spring, — how to make better homes and how to become better 
citizens. No one can look over the school curriculums without 
realizing that they are making up for the deficiencies of home and 
Church. 

Those who wish to put sectarian Scriptures and sectarian gods 
into the mind of the child care nothing for this work that is al- 
ready done so supremely well in the public schools, — and done, 
too, in a relatively brief time. Even the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools, stimulated by criticism from within their own com- 
munion, make it very clear in their reports what a very large 
proportion of the time that the Roman Catholic child spends in 
these schools is devoted to secular studies. And all public school 
superintendents know that if the home and the Church did their 
duty by religion and by the child, the school authorities would 
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be left free to use their relatively small share of time for a more 
intensive secular education. On its face the issue raised by the 
Wednesday afternoon religious propagandists is not honest. 
The schools can not accept the stigma of moral delinquency. They 
must and should resist the intrusion of what is all too plainly 
sectarian influence, no matter how specious may be the plea that 
sectarianism is not the aim. It is the hidden aim and is even 
openly admitted as the aim by the less discreet and the more 
fanatical. If the school authorities do not resist this attack, — 
all the more odious since it comes from those who have admittedly 
failed to control the child in its critical periods when it is all their 
own to mould and form in matters of conduct and character and 
religion, — they will be unworthy to be called American educa- 
tors. They will, indeed, be little above the egregious creatures who 
sing the rigmarole of the Koran in Moslem courtyards and neither 
know nor care for science or conduct save that approved by the 


shrieking brotherhood. 


Taking God 


into the Home 
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AT FIRST SIGHT 
A Novel in Four Parts —I 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


T first sight any passer-by chancing to notice the gray- 
A flanneled figure of the young man who was now making 

Sd his way round the eastern horn of Galloway Crescent, 
might have assumed that he was blind. But this was not so. It 
is true the slender cane he carried in his hand was poised lightly 
in, front of him as he stepped quietly on, but then he never tapped 
with it; and an occasional slight sidelong movement of his coat 
suggested that he was making at least some rudimentary use of 
his eyes, even though they were hidden from view beneath a 
green silk shade attached to his head under his hat. 

There was a peculiar grace in his movements, too, like that 
of some timid wild thing, and an almost absurd fastidiousness 
was apparent in his clothes. Maybe because this green shade 
had + shielded his face from the furies of a London sun, 
his lower features were unusually pale. But there was nothing 
positively effeminate in his looks. Wild things, after all, however 
timid, are not all of the weaker sex. 

To residents in the Crescent, accustomed occasionally to 
glance out of their scrupulous windows, Cecil must long since 
have become a familiar sight; since the pavement between their 
iron balconies and their basements was part of his daily consti- 
tutional. Where old Professor Smith lived indeed, No. 24, — an 
old gentleman so profoundly interested in Persian literature that 
he had no need of “‘the time”, — the neat parlor maid sometimes 
actually set her alarm clock by this young man. Busy at her 
dusting, her dark eye would glance down from the drawing-room 
to which she was all but the sole visitor, and see him gently 
forging his way along with a motion a little like that of a yacht 
on a halcyon sea. “Why, there’s that young Mr. Jennings!” she 
would exclaim to herself, with a little thrill in her mind, and 
would at once run off downstairs to see if its hands, — as they 
always did, — actually pointed to ten minutes past eleven. 

On this particular morning, however, Cecil was at least a 
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quarter of an hour before his time; and to judge from his prog- 
ress, a stiffer breeze than usual was catspawing his sea. On ap- 

roaching the Crescent’s westerly horn, however, his footsteps 
ean to lag, and he seemed to be taking the liveliest possible 
interest in the narrow outskirts of the scene which his shade 
and his affliction enabled him to command. 

The slightly enon dark-blue eyes were now fixed on the 
pavement as if in actual search of something there; though, as 
a matter of fact, for days past his whole mind had been fixed on 
but one hope, — the hope of discovering not its fellow, but the 
owner of the gray suéde glove that now lay safely tucked away 
in the side pocket of his jacket. That hope was rapidly waning 
now, leaving him not only restless but any These last few 
days, indeed, he had merely hung on to its shadow as one may 
hang on to the vanishing outskirts of a happy dream. 

In a monotonous life even the smallest excitement seems to 
have dropped clean out of the blue. And since Cecil’s day-by- 
day had been as regular and punctual as Professor Smith’s 
kitchen clock, to want badly anything at all was a rare novelty 
and excitement. He was still in his early twenties, and in part 


because of his affliction, in part because of a — retiring- 


ness, he was still under the unrelaxing care of a kind of step- 
grandmother, Mrs. le Mercier, —a lady of ample means, if not 
always of the most transparent ends. 

Cecil also had money of his own. Comfort lapped him in; 
every wish within reason could be his. There was only this one 
comparatively slight ocular disability. He might have been a 
cripple, or an imbecile, or a monstrosity, or gravel-blind; and 
not even then always unhappy. But nothing so tragic as that. 
He was merely —— of looking up. From his earliest infancy 
this strange and baffling derangement of his eyes had kept what- 
ever attention he had to give fixed almost solely to the ground. 
By thrusting back his head, he could, it is true, slightly increase 
his optical range. But any effort of this kind was severe, and was 
apt to cause him excruciating pain. And Mrs. le Mercier, — 
“Grummumma,” as he called her, — steadily set her face against 
these experiments. She counseled patience and moderation to 
any extreme. “I cannot bear the distress of it,” she would cry, 
when Cecil falteringly moved up his head. And though somata 
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she had spared neither time nor money to get advice, and had 
never given up the hope that time that heals all things might 
alleviate this, she had never been in favor of drastic measures. 
She hated the notion of plaguing the poor, dear boy, and even 
of reminding him more often than was necessary to his well- 
being that he was different from other young men, abnormal in 
any way. “After all,” she would sometimes confide in her friends, 
“so long as dear Cecil is all right in himself, that is all that really 
matters. We don’t want a poet in the family, and fine frenzies, I 
am thankful to say, are not Cecil’s forte. That is my conviction. 
So long as he is all right in bimse/f, we must just make the best 
we can of his little handicap.” Still, even Grummumma some- 
times had her doubts; and could be peevish when incommoded. 

Standing in his shade in the middle of the luxurious, almost 
lush, French carpet laid all over Mrs. le Mercier’s drawing-room, 
and soundlessly twirling on his heels, Cecil could see nothing 
beyond a circle of a diameter of some eight feet. This area, of 
course, might be indefinitely shifted; and all human venture is only 
buman venture. Still at no time in his life had he ever experienced 
much temptation to become a traveler or a pioneer. He was as 
ordinary in that respect as most people. And his grandmother, in 
the kindness of the heart that lay somewhere within her ample 
bosom, had if anything tended to restrict his range. Any little 
whim of this kind she would greet with indulgent, if not copious, 
amusement. And as the years advanced, — though they seemed 
powerless to add anything more suggestive of age than “pres- 
ence” to her general effect, — that amusement grew ever more 
pronounced. 

Inspired one April morning in his seventeenth year by a bright 
idea, Cecil had been discovered kneeling, hair-brush in hand, 
busily knocking into his bedroom wall, —a foot or so above the 
wainscot, —a. tin tack or two. Unframed photographs of the 
“old masters” lay scattered on the floor around him. 

“You know how I enjoy looking at them, as I can look at 
them,” he had explained to Grummumma, archly surveying him 
from the doorway. “I wanted just to see if, — well, you see, at 
this height .. .” 

“And Grummumma doesn’t blame her dear boy,” she had 
replied in that deep rich voice of hers. “It’s the happiest of 
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thoughts! None the less, I am perfectly certain, Cecil, you don’t 
want any one who happens to look in at this door to die of laugh- 
ing. You can’t imagine how absurd the effect is, — even to me. 
No, Cecil, we don’t want that.” And Cecil had at once concurred. 

It may or may not be true that children in general enjoy a far 
more comprehensive view of life than grown-ups are apt to sur- 
mise. It was true anyhow of Cecil: and this in spite of his poor 
eyes. His mother, indeed, in his quite early days, had realized 
chia, and had always made a point of engaging tall, strapping 
nurse-maids, to the end that the little man, while at least she had 
any say in the matter, should see as much of the world as possible. 

Fortunately, too, in this respect she had not died until a good 
six months rr he had been breeched, when to be carried ied 
at all, even by a nine-foot Amazonian Queen would have been 
a little humiliating. He had once enjoyed the “larger view”; that 
was the point. 

On the other hand, all children, however freely they may 
twist their big heads on. their small bodies, are accustomed to 
being close to the ground, which may account for the fact that 
most grown-ups have a rather narrow outlook. Cecil, having as 
an infant spent most of his waking hours in high chairs and in 
the arms of these domestic grenadiers, became suddenly shorter, 
so to speak, as soon as his mother died; and Grummumma was 
not one to gainsay the obvious. 

On the other hand, custom, while blunting and dulling the 
mind, can also bless it with almost incredible funds of patience 
and endurance. And in an uncomplaining household, — consist- 
ing of himself, Mrs. le Mercier, an occasional grandniece, three 
servants, a gardener, his boy, and a kind of crippled old pensioner 
who did the boots and all odd and dirty jobs, — though he was 
to all intents and purposes practically invisible, — Cecil was the 
most uncomplaining of all. It was to appearance a singularly 
placid household. The servants kept their audibility to their own 
quarters; Eirene, Grummumma’s niece, was unusually discreet 
for a young woman of her age; Cecil was no conversationalist; 
and Mrs. le Mercier, hiommh she had a temper, very rarely 
showed or lost it. Concealed and kept, it was, if anything, more 
intimidating. Even at its extreme, it dressed itself up in the 
mantle of a still, peculiar, ferocious scorn. 
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Incompetent members of a household cannot but be a burden, 
however philosophically that burden may be borne. The moment 
it threatened to be unbearable, Gruummumma became a dowager 
Mrs. Christian, while remaining Mrs. Worldly-Wisewoman in her 
methods of removing it. She could be liberal, even magnanimous 
to any one really dependent on her, and she never humiliated 
the humble. Her husband, after her tedious illness, had, as it 
were, suddenly dropped out of her life. That was years ago; but 
she never failed to think sentimentally of him, restoring him to 
youth when she thought of him at all. And every least bit of 
maternal instinct she had was squandered upon Cecil. He was 
hers “for keeps”’. “He is ‘my young man’,” ie had once fondly 
sighed of him over her tea-table. “If anything happened to him 
. . .’ a momentary frumpishness of utter dejection had settled 
over her ample figure; one plump ringed hand lay on the Indian tea- 
tray while she followed up the sentence in the silence of her mind. 

It was merely one of the contradictions so common in humanity 
that she simply couldn’t endure in any one the slightest deviation 
from the norm. At sight of a cripple her eyes rolled in her head. 
She could be profoundly charitable, — but only at a distance. 
As a girl she had been made to read the life of St Francis. It had 
disgusted her. The experience, — and similar compulsions, — 
had tainted for her the very sight of a book, and even the marks 
in a strange face of poverty or sickness filled her with dismay, — 
“froze her up.” “I know it, my dear,” she had once confided in 
a friend, ‘I am at the mercy of horrors.” And there came with 
the words such a look of helplessness into her bold and for- 
midable face that even cruelty itself would have hesitated to set 
to work on such a victim. 

Maybe it was to spare herself then, that while she had never 
desisted from her efforts to better poor Cecil’s eyes, she had 
steadily opposed anything in the nature of an operation. Physi- 
cians and specialists from all the countries of Europe had been 
consulted, turn and turn about, and had expressed their views 
at large when out of hearing of their subject. For Cecil, this 
ordeal had almost become a habit. He knew how to avoid being 
hurt, became an expert in specialists’ little ways, and usually 
feigned to be much more of a muff, — of an indoor creature, — 
than he looked. And when the specialists were gone, he would 
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settle his silk shade over his eyes and just simply become himself 
again, — whatever that might mean. 

“We cannot be downcast,” Grummumma would sometimes 
declare in astonishing contradiction of her habits. ““We cannot 
be downcast, my dear boy, provided we know the worst. Face 
that, and all is well.’’ Not of course that Doctors This and That 
intended to be optimistic. But it’s just false hopes that are the 
bane of most people. The poor hope to be rich, the afflicted hope 
to be whole, little realizing how much happier they would be if 
they were merely contented with things as they are, and expected 
them so to stay. “After all, Cecil, the ways of Providence are 
inscrutable.” 

So Cecil had continued not to look up. On the other hand, 
there is a metaphorical use of the phrase, and Cecil had been 
reminded of it at rather frequent intervals. Here Grummumma 
and he indeed completely parted company. Particularly when 
Canon Bagshot came not to dine, but to “help”. When Cecil was 
a little boy, the Canon ysed to take him, — used indeed to wedge 
him, — between his angular knees, and talk to him. Being spare, 
dark, and tall, Canon Bagshot looked a more ascetic man even 
than he actually was. He had done excellent, if rather active, 
work in the parish and was one of the few human beings whose 
company Mrs. le Mercier could enjoy without any symptom on 
his part of a polite subservience; and no local scheme of better- 
ment was complete without him. Among these, Canon Bagshot 
had somehow got imbedded in his mind the notion that Cecil 
might be cured of his physical difficulty if in spirit, so to speak, 
he might be persuaded or induced or compelled to “look up”. 

One particular catechism of this kind remained vividly in 
Cecil’s memory, and Grummumma had been present at it, sitting 
with her back to the window, drinking it all in. There was a 
particular large rose of many graduated reds in the Brussels 
carpet upon which he remembered he had then actually stood. 
The two large hands had been holding his elbows, and just the 
extreme edges of the Canon’s dark wide chin had been visible 
as it gently wagged up and down. 

“You know, my dear boy,” the voice had assured him, “how 
much we all have your happiness at heart. And if we urge you to 
things even a little ound in themselves, it is only for your 
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good. And now I am told you refuse to speak sometimes when 
you are spoken to. Why is that?” 

At the moment Cecil had no wish to refuse to speak, but his 
mouth was dry, he felt extremely uncomfortable, and, indeed, 
what he most wanted to do was to look up into Canon Bagshot’s 
face just to see if it resembled what was suggested by the tones 
of his voice. He meant to explain too that it was useless to ask 
him the same question again and again when he had already 
answered it. Instead of this, he at last managed to mutter, “I 
don’t want to.” 

“But then you see, my dear boy,” replied Canon Bagshot, “it 
is just those ‘don’t wants’ that harass and impede us in life’s 
pilgrimage. It is not what we want or don’t want to do, but what 
we ought to do that matters. Your dear grandmama wishes only 
for your good. ‘Ah,’ you may say, “I can’t be like other boys.’ 
And that, of course, in its degree is perfectly true. God’s will be 
done. But it doesn’t mean that in many other things you cannot 
be detter than other boys, setting an example which would shame 
them, knowing what advantages they have, and at the same 
time realizing there are many, many advantages denied to them 
which have not been denied to you. Do you follow me?” His 
voice alone, its mere accents, brought to mind some Alpine 

ide, brass horn on wrist, just disappearing round a further 

luff of snow and rock. It invited one on. 

Cecil indeed had in actual fact been a long way in front through- 
out this speech. He now had to hasten back in order to nod and 
shake his head. The double motion was a little instinctive device 
of his own. If he had been able to raise his eyes, he might, with 
the same end in view, have shut them. 

“Exactly,” cried the Canon. “And examples are better than 
precepts. You would hardly believe it, perhaps, but there is a 

r old woman living in Fish Street, not a mile from here, who 
is compelled to lie on her back incessantly in one dingy little room 
into which I should hesitate to take a dog. She knows absolutely 
nothing of the gentle circumstances that surround you. Only one 
dingy old blanket to cover her; and her window cracked and 
grimed. And I ask you, is she unhappy?” 

She must be very stupid if she is not, had been Cecil’s convic- 
tion. What he said was, “‘I hate old women in Fish Street.” 
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“You will please, Cecil,” came a voice from the bright-lit 
window, “you will please, when you are addressing Canon Bag- 
shot, leave off those sullen manners. Those who live with you 
may be accustomed to them; visitors are not.” 

“Well, my dear boy,” continued the Canon magnanimously, 
“whatever you may dink, you are mistaken. She is as happy as 
the days are long.”’ The last part of the remark on that bleared 
winter afternoon was perhaps less appropriate than it seemed 
on the surface. But Cecil made no comment. 

“Now to have to use physical persuasion in your case,” the 
Canon continued, “is the last thing any one could wish. All that 
I want you to remember is this: Humility, Trust, Gratitude. 
Say those words over to yourself night and morning. Say them 
now. No,” the Canon rapidly added, remembering similar ad- 
jurations in the past, “say them over when you are alone. For it 
is not, dear boy, as if we could plead ignorance. We know our 
duty. It is in black and white. ‘I must order myself lowly and 
reverent to all my betters.’ What does that mean? Surely, no 
scowling looks, no dumb-doggedness. Friends are constantly 
praying for you; sympathy is being pais out for your affliction. 

ut though it is your lot in life to be compelled to be unable to 
face the world boldly, as Christian faced Apollyon, in spirit you 
can, like all of us, at least learn to look up. And I, as one of the 
humblest of spiritual pastors and masters, if you remain recal- 
citrant, must find some means of insisting upon your making the 
attempt. No sullenness now, no dark clouds. What were our 
Gentle Three? — Humility, Trust, Gratitude.” 

But these were far-away days. Sunday by Sunday Cecil had 
continued to sit beside Mrs. le Mercier in her pew at St Peter 
and St Paul’s. But the Canon’s sermons on these occasions were 
of a more general direction. And since, as they differed in form 
only and not in matter, Cecil knew their general trend by heart, 
much of this edifying half hour was spent in day-dreaming. Here 
he had an advantage over his neighbors. For not only were the 
mean decorations of the Corinthian pillar above his head, and 
the stained glass chancel window figures, — green, azure, and 
crushed strawberry, — hidden from him, but no one could judge 
from his downcast eyes on what his attention was fixed. 

On the whole his relations with Grummumma were friendly 
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enough, and, when visitors were present, even cordial. But then, 
though in a negative sort of way he might be said to look up to 
ber, it was difficult to tell exactly to what extent; and partly 
because he could not help himself and partly because of a natural 
indolence, he had just gone his own way, —the Way within, that 
is, — without saying very much about it and without deliber- 
ately setting his will against her own. 

Cecil, however, could hardly be said to be thinking of this 
auld lang syne as he gently pushed on round the Crescent this 

articular sunny morning, one hand clasping the derelict glove 
in his jacket pocket. Only a nebulous incubus of it hung in his 
mind. Meanwhile his eyes wandered restlessly and heedlessly 
over-the ground at his feet. He had long been an expert in his 
own particular range: concerning objects, that is, perceptible by 
human eyes of so narrow an orbit as his own. Quite apart from 
such refuse as cigar and cigarette ends, dead matches, hairpins, 
footprints, city weeds, the laying of pavements and aahat, 
puddles, mosses, mud, pebbles, straw, and the way of the wind 
amid dead leaves or drifting snow, — concerning which he was 
probably the only expert for miles around, — he was also a con- 
noisseur in dogs and cats, horses’ hoofs, boots and shoes, socks 
and laces, the nether half of trousers, and to some extent, though 
without being aware of it, of feminine skirts and ankles. 

He had long enjoyed the habit, too, of steadily scrutinizing 
what happened to interest him indoors as well as out. Reading 
desperately tired his eyes, and so, apart from the books his 
Grummumma kept out of his way, his range there, too, was 
rather narrow. But while he looked and read he usually thought. 
He was indeed a master of his own entirely restricted fraction of 
the complete human range of consciousness, —a range fairly 
considerable in itself which one may assume or hope is being 
steadily amplified. 

But this fine morning he was anxious, uneasy, and sick at 
heart. His eyes wandered desultorily, and his attention was else- 
where: simply because his one and only desire during the last 
few days had been to return the glove in his pocket to its owner. 
He just wanted to say, “You will forgive me for intruding, but 


I picked this up, you know. And you may have missed it per- 
haps.” , 
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It was never very easy to raise his hat when his Gummumma 
whispered, “Ssh, Cecil, there’s Mrs. Shrub, or Lady Linsey, or 
Miss Bolsover,” mainly because he got so nervous, and usually 
hit with his knuckles the shade over his eyes before his fingers 
reached the brim above. 

But this time he was going to do it very carefully, and then 
take his leave. It seemed to him a small glove compared with 
Eirene’s, with Mrs. le Mercier’s, or even with that of their parlor 
maid, Janet, which he had seen by accident hanging beside her 
skirt (its hand within it) at the area gate but a few weeks ago, 
on one of her “afternoons out”. 

The glove was faintly scented, too, though not quite so deli- 
cately as would seem to make it impossible for Grummumma to 
detect it even though it lay in his — Grummumma’s gloves 
were also scented, but with a different perfume from this. He 
had deduced, too, that this particular specimen was not a very 
expensive one. The fact that it had a tiny hole in its first finger 
a made him the more anxious to return it to its owner. But 
. . . his heart came into his mouth once more, — how on earth 
was he to recognize her unless she happened to be wearing the 
same blue serge skirt, and the same stockings and shoes? 

Never in the world had there been such a fool as he was, — 
he knew that well enough. But to be a fool in public is one 
thing, to be a fool in one’s own private soul is another. And that 
was what he was being now. He was being timid and ashamed, 
simply because there was the faintest possibility that Grum- 
mumma might herself be abroad that morning in her soft glacé 
kid shoes, or that Canon Bagshot might come treading along in 
his stout parochials, or the odious, mincing Miss Bolsover, with 
her ringing voice and old-fashioned springsiders. All three of 
them would realize at once that he was not taking his constitu- 
tional, but hanging about, loafing. They would watch him; their 
gaze would bore into his back, and by that time it might be, — 
well, — too late. The sun was hot, too, the pavement a continu- 
ous glare with its sharp-cut shadows here and there, and its 
steady, ae, 0g, broiling odor. 

Cecil had by this time not only turned the corner of the Cres- 
cent but was approaching the first of a row of shops. Their 
window-blinds hung dazzling in the sunshine, casting delightful 
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shadows. A medley of noises zigzagged across the air. The whole 
vista of High Street, he knew, was steadily effervescing with 
traffic of matutinal gaiety and business. It was odd how one’s 
mind roved to and fro from point to point in memory without 
once realizing its direction, or what intervened. He had suddenly 
become a little boy again, his right hand tenaciously clutching 
the iron handle of a perambulator, which a plump young nurse- 
maid, — Annie, — in a stiff print gown was pushing in front of 
her. 

Because perhaps in those far-off days he had been a little 
nearer to them, he would sometimes shut his eyes altogether 
rather than endure the dreadful glare of the street stones. A gro- 
cer’s assistant, too, had come back to mind, a young man with a 
voice almost as rich in flavors as the inside of the shop in which 
he served; and on this particular morning he had slipped out of 
it to talk to Annie. And though Cecil could not recall any of the 
omarion they had actually exchanged, he could remember 

ow double-voiced the young man with the frayed green apron 
and corrugated button Semel seemed to be, — just as if what 
he was saying had two meanings, one for Annie and one for him- 
self. And Annie had giggled, while her cotton-gloved hand 
stroked gently the iron handle of the perambulator above his 
own. He watched the soiled cotton finger-tips slip suddenly into 
view towards his thumb; but each time he had cautiously moved 
it before the two could meet. Indeed he hadn’t liked the young 
man, and had even attempted to lift his young eyes just to give 
him a stare, to show it. The pain had dreadfully frightened him. 
And he was glad Annie had afterwards married a strange post- 
man who had come to help in the district during the Christmas 
card season. 

This harmless little recollection for some reason made him 
still more ill at ease, and once again he assured himself with the 
glove in his pocket. He hated the shops in this busier time of the 
day. He hated all crowds, “gatherings,” congregations. He could 
tell by the lower legs and feet of the people thronging the street 
and its shop windows that from their upper parts they were 
curiously examining this green-shaded stranger in their midst. 

“What the devil!” he would now and then quietly mutter to 
himself. And then perhaps: “Oh, mind your eye!” These hardly 
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refined exclamations, picked up he knew not whence, were part 
of the life Grummumma knew nothing about. Still he held on, 
with that gentle antenna-like movement of his ivory-headed cane, 
and rapid searching glances from under his shade at every boot 
and shoe that came into view. - 

This was his sixth similar excursion, and to-day he pushed on 
still further, — three more shops: an ironmonger’s, with lawn- 
mowers, syringes, pruning-knives and slug traps in the low 
window, all well within view; a tobacconist’s, — but Cecil had 
not been taught to smoke; and a tailor’s and outfitter’s. 

Here for a moment he came to a pause. For a moment even 
his mission edged a little out of his mind. He adored clothes. 
Apart from his little collection of unframed prints and engrav- 
ings, and apart of course from the plate on Sundays, they were 
all but his only means of being extravagant. In blind furious 
moments he had, it is true, more than once given every penny he 
had in his pocket to some dog-guarded “blind man”, or para- 
lytic, or forlorn-looking shrew selling matches in the street. It 
was not exactly a charity, even though his heart would seem to 
gulp within his body at sight of them. It was a hostage to fortune, 
a clumsy attempt to call quits, perhaps. 

For in general, Cecil detested beggars, and hastened away from 
anything that could be described as ghastly, horrible, or even 
unpleasing. He detested rags, dirt, neglect and even the brazen 
spectacle of potatoes in stockings or of leaking uppers failed to 
amuse him. Fris shoes, his suits, his own gloves and hats and 
other personalia were made to measure. He enjoyed considering 
himself a fop; his little, innocent airs and graces were a sort of 
hobby. The “man” would call at the house, and Mrs. le Mercier, 
anxious to indulge any little innocent whim, would leave them to 
themselves. In all that concerns clothes and kindred matters, 
indeed, Cecil was at least as much of an expert as was Thomas 
Carlyle; and this morning he edged slowly along the display in 
the window, marking for future use the exclusive shapes and 
tints and fabrics displayed on the other side of the = glass. 

Then suddenly at whisper of a gentle frou-frou behind him, 
a flush of shame mounted into his pale cheek, and he turned 
about and retraced his footsteps. And Providence was watching 
over him. For he had progressed not more than a dozen paces 
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or so when, having arrived at the two private doors separating 
tobacconist’s from ironmonger’s, his anxious glance alighted on 
the long expected. And every drop of blood in him stood still. . 

The owner of this particular pair of shoes must herself have 
reached the tobacconist’s while he had been engaged at the 
outfitter’s. And, though the indiscriminate noises of the street 
had suddenly mounted up into a eons roar, and then had 
seemed to cease, and though every fibre of Cecil’s body seemed to 
be at an affrighting stretch, he knew as well as if an angel had 
whispered it into his ear, that she, — this longed-for stranger, — 
was now actually surveying the peculiar creature he appeared 
to be. 

In a strange, dizzy eternity, er forecast of this meeting, 
turned over and over in his mind night after night of late before 
he had fallen asleep, fled on the four winds of heaven. It was as 
if he had come to the very end of a long, straight road, — and 
then, nothing. 

Ile had forgotten Grummumma, Canon Bagshot, Miss Bol- 
sover; he had forgotten himself, his shade, the glove, the uni- 
verse. There was nothing anywhere but just this mute, unknown 
figure, of whose slim person in its black-braided blue serge skirt, 
less than one-third was visible to him. How odd that even in a 
world renowned for its oddities just a scarcely perceptible little 
flaw in the sewing of a toecap would have been alone enough 
to distinguish those shoes from every other foot covering in man’s 
five continents! 

Perceptible, — no, that was not the real mystery. The shoes, 
the skirt, was all he could see. And yet it seemed the presence of 
this unknown girl, the very being of her, flooded his senses, his 
mind, and, — one might add, — his soul. There was not even the 
perfume of the glove to help him. Possibly that slim malacca cane 
of his had now become in sober truth one of a pair of human 
antennae. What he had meant to say, what he had heard himself 
saying again and again, — not one single syllable of it recurred 
to his mind. His chin lifted by scarcely an inch. He could scarcel 
breathe, and his heart, as though it were a hare on a dewy hill 
side when distant hounds are hallooing, seemed to be sitting per- 
fectly still in its ribbed cage. 

“Forgive me,” he heard an utterly unfamiliar voice, and yet 
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his own, pleading. “Forgive me. I have been looking for you for 
days and days and days. This is your glove.” He was holding it 
out, as if, poor young man, it was the very secret of his life. 

At this the feet beneath his gaze seemed to have planted them- 
selves a little more firmly in their shoes. There was an enormous 
pause, while instinctively the young woman hesitated to thrust 
out her gloved right hand or her bare left, till the moment con- 
cealed in her skirts. As a matter of fact, it was the bare left hand 
that came into Cecil’s view. And at first glimpse of it, — though 
Cecil was unconscious of the cause for at least a half-hour after- 
wards, —a frigid and sickening sort of misgiving and disap- 
pointment swept over him. 

“And there,” said the voice, “there’s the very hand it belongs 
to. Thank you ever so much.” 

Maybe because their fellow servants, his eyes, were unable to be 
of as much service as they might have been, Cecil’s ears were 
acuter than most. Before that voice’s sound had come to an end, 
he had half-consciously examined and dissected its every minu- 
test cadence and nuance, just as a connoisseur may sit down to 
the critical enjoyment, say of an aria by Bach, or a fragment of 
Debussy. It rang within him, — it very quietly rang within him, 
— and he never doubted in the least that he could read not only 
much of its owner, but even of its owner’s past in its inflections. 
How strange; for never in the world was there such a benighted 
ignoramus, a poor, abandoned creature on a remote atoll, as he. 

“Yes,” said the voice, “that’s it right enough. If by nothing 
else, I should know it from the hole in the first finger. I hate 
mending, and I haven’t much time. But how you came to know 
it was mine, and why you should have taken so much trouble 
about it simply beats me. It simply beats me, I must confess.” 

Every ounce of genuine confidence had evaporated in Cecil’s 
mind, and how it came about he could not so much as guess, — 
his next remark afterwards appalled him by its boldness: “I want, 
if you-don’t mind,” he said, “‘to keep it. Or will you please let 
me give it you another time?” 

He could not see the longish nose and the dark eyes beneath 
the delicate curved brown eyebrows of the face now confronting 
him beneath its cheap straw se Its whole attention was steadily, 
the least bit furtively, and yet with immeasurable candor, fixed 
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on his mouth. “It isn’t of much value,” said the voice, without 
the faintest trace of mockery in it. 

“No, but you see,” blurted Cecil anxiously, “‘I have had it so 
many days now, and should miss it. . . . I haven’t very much 
to do, you know. And, of course, I haven’t many friends.” 

This was well on the right side of exaggeration. For the truth 
was that Cecil in any real meaning of the word, though possessed 
of numerous acquaintances, had no friends at all. For though his 
rather remote cousin Eirene was almost more often in the 0d 
than not, and occasionally produced familiars of her own of both 
sexes, Cecil could never be perfectly at ease even in her company, 
let alone in theirs. He could never be quite sure why she was so 
persistently sympathetic and he couldn’t bear the colors and 
patterns she chose for her clothes. As for her friends, they never 
took any notice of him. Or rather, when they showed themselves 
to be aware of him, they only took notice of him as if he were a 
rather unusual chair, or a dumb animal, or even a tame bird 
that liked to peck at a blunt-headed yellow spray of groundsel 
and enjoyed an unlimited supply of lump sugar. 

“Well,” responded the clear crisp voice, “even if you haven’t, 
you don’t seem to mind very much.” 

“T mind enormously,” cried the young man, so sonorously that 
he positively startled a little old gentleman with a purplish face 
and pale blue eyes, who happened to be passing at the moment, 
and who whipped round on him like a startled bird. 

“Then why don’t you make some?” inquired the voice. 

“TI mean the glove,” said Cecil, his own trailing off into an 
almost complete inaudibility. “I mean,” he muttered, “I want 
to keep it. May I give it you next time? To-morrow?” 

“T am not so sure as I can get out,” replied the stranger. 

“Well, if you please could and would come,” he said, “‘I shall 
be waiting here at this time. I shall be waiting here until —” 

“Until?” echoed the other. 

“Why, until,” he trailed on, “there is no hope at all of your 
ever coming again.” 

Once more there fell a pause. The eyes regarding him had 
lifted, and were now overwhelmed, though evidently not for the 
first time, by a cloud of doubt and perplexity. 

“Well, I really don’t know that I ought to be seeing you 
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again, I really don’t,” the stranger’s voice was repeating, as if 
she were speaking to herself. “‘We don’t know one another, and 
it isn’t as if . . . why, not even your name!” 

For the breath of an instant Cecil’s hand had fluttered towards 
his pocket as if to produce a card. It dropped again. “My name 
is only Jennings,” he said. “And I have a perfectly silly Christian 
name, though it exactly describes me, I suppose, — what I look 
like, I mean. So perhaps you would not mind about that. And 
though, if you don’t mind, I won’t ask you yours, — just here, 
I mean. moanion / we do know one another now, —a little? And 
you will come?” 

He awaited her answer, lips ajar, shoulders stooping, as if in 
expectation of manna from heaven. 

‘And meanwhile, I suppose, I am to keep this disgraceful 
hand somehow covered up.” There may have been the faintest 
ring of defiance in her tone, and yet, it seemed, not defiance of 
bim. “Very well, then. I’ll come. And then you promise to give 
me my glove. Not because it’s of much value even to me; but 
because I was already thinking of buying another pair of gloves 
and losing them, and, — well, that’s settled.” 

At this poor Cecil was more confused and dismayed than he 
could have imagined possible. He had suddenly become aware 
of but one small fraction of himself, — the dove-gray, suéde-clad 
hand that held his cane. “I don’t see how you can ever forgive 
me,” he blurted with crimson cheeks beneath the green. “I had 
no idea —” 

“Why, how should you? And there’s really and truly nothing 
to forgive. And now I must be off.” 

She was gone, Cecil was alone again. As much alone as if he 
stood high up on a desert island, o after shipwreck. But grad- 
ually the bustle and babel, the sights and sounds and odors of 
the street returned to his perceptions. He came to himself and 
suddenly realizing the enormity of these proceedings, was utterly 
at a loss how to look, to move, to free himself, to find his bear- 
ings. But the hateful shops at last were left behind; and Cecil, 
gently forging his course along familiar pavements and yet all 

ut into a world that until that moment he had never even 
dreamed to exist, was soon safely home. 

TO BE CONTINUED 





















VERSES BY MARY DESON THAYER 






! How fine if I might play 
A hurdy-gurdy all the day, 

And after me, with shouts and noise, 

Have crowds of little girls and boys! 






Oh! What fun if I possessed 
A monkey all in crimson dressed, 

Who tumbled round upon his head 
And did exactly as I said! 





Oh! If I could hold my hat 
And let the pennies fall in that! 
And if I ever went to bed 

Have just the stars over my head! 











ASIA’S NEW VOICE 


Fe.ix VALYI 


AST and West bave reached a 
crisis in their relations. The 
task of our generation, says Mr. 


crisis reached by the spirit 
of the West in its jolie 
Valyi, is that of “searching out a with the nations of the East 
formula of equilibrium for the is apparent to all. The white race is 


world” which will permit “the : 
cat iim tak & titi undergoing one of those attacks of 


history to be turned to the benefit of conscience which, at certain moments 
mankind without coming violently in history, upset the established 
into collision.” There will be no order of things, shake governments 
world peace until Asia is granted . . . 

equality. The new Oriental spirit 0d empires to their foundations, and 
is a matter of world-wide impor provoke all kinds of antagonistic 
tance, —as all who read the news ad which in a latent state are to be 
from China will readily beliew. seen from times immemorial accom- 
panying the evolution of mankind, doomed to suffering. History, 
suka by these prodigious phenomena of universal dissolu- 
tion and social disintegration, stands perplexed. It has not yet 
succeeded in understanding the mystery of the human soul, 
which, under periodical assaults of collective frenzy, frivolously 
pulls to pieces what it has taken centuries of painful effort and 
struggle to accomplish. 

The extraordinary state of affairs that we are witnessing to-day 
in Asia arises from the doubt which is beginning to take hold of 
the finest minds in the Western world, concerning the justice of 
the Western attitude towards those peoples whom we have ac- 
quired the vicious habit of regarding as no more than human 
cattle, fit to be sacrificed on the altar of modern industrialism. 
With the object of ensuring the greater comfort of the white race, 
two-thirds of humanity have been reduced to economic slavery. 

The events in Turkey, in Persia, in India, in China have opened 
our eyes. The whole problem of the East has entered upon a phase 
which constrains us to regard from a new standpoint all those 
matters upon which the future relationship between the Orient 
and the Occident depends. The same economic and psychological 
considerations that gave rise to the American War of Independ- 
ence in 1776 are now convulsing the continent of Asia. All the 
grandiose plans for world peace are doomed to failure unless the 
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West is prepared to grant to Asia the legitimate rights of man, the 
law of nations, on a basis of equality of treatment. This is what 
the continent of Asia is asking for, through the voice of its chosen 
few. 

The policy of plunder which characterized the Western attitude 
towards the East during the nineteenth century is at the root of 
all the recent calamities that have overtaken humanity. If it be 
admitted that in historic times the primitive character of the 
human races let loose upon the fertile tracts of our planet, situ- 
ated in the only temperate climes then known, accounts for the 
savage struggles that ensued for the possession of pasture lands 
and dwelling places, there is no longer any sound reason for re- 
fusing to divide the good things of the earth afresh among all 
nations on a basis of equity. 

To-day the question is whether there still remains a sufficient 
number of intelligent statesmen in the West capable of realizing 
that Asia is demanding insistently to be allowed, on equal terms, 
to join the movement of modern ideas; and that it behooves us to 
promote this reintegration of Asia into modern humanity by co- 
operating with her intellectually, scientifically, and economically. 
By admitting Japan to the law of nations we have but taken the 
first step in a development which must inevitably lead to an ulti- 
mate revision of all our views concerning the value of non-Chris- 
tian civilizations. 

The movements in Asia are fundamentally movements for 
education and progress, in spite of all the mistakes of their in- 
experienced leaders. In the case of Turkey, as well as in the case 
of China and India, we are not concerned primarily with anti- 
European fanatics, aggressive Pan-Islamism, or Pan-Orientalism, 
but with a spiritual movement based upon a national senti- 
ment bred under the influence of Western teaching. The profound 
significance of the movement which produced Gandhi in India 
and Mustapha Kemal in Asia Minor has not yet been understood 
by the Western Powers. The conqueror of Angora, unlike the 
Indian sage, succeeded in imposing his views on the diplomacy of 
Europe by means of the very strategical and technical methods 
which Gandhi despises. Nevertheless, their desires for national 
and human dignity appear to be identical. The one, relying on 
the military virtues of his race, succeeded. The other, invoking 
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the abstract ideal of Indian thought, preached a sort of passive 
resistance and failed. The one who fought Europe with European 
weapons was right in the eyes of Europe; whilst he who loyally 
helped England during the War and enabled her to mobilize 
Indian troops against Turkey in 1915, was sent to prison like a 
common felon. The system which, thanks to a strange irony of 
history, led to this result, proves that there is something rotten in 
the relations between East and West. 

This rottenness in our ideas about Asia arises from the religious 
and social prejudices which poison the air between the Orient and 
the Occident. And these prejudices are proof even against the 
overwhelming evidence of science and the ordinary conventions of 
international relations. When the Crown Prince of Japan visited 
the King of England three years ago and was received with every 
mark of respect by the Royal Family and the British Govern- 
ment, a number of English people, who were alleged to be ladies 
and gentlemen, preferred to leave a certain hotel in London, 
rather than take their seat at the same table with the captain and 
other officers of the Japanese ship that had brought the hereditary 
— - the most advanced and progressive Asiatic nation to 

ngland. 

This refusal to shake hands with an Asiatic or to take a meal 
with him and this habit of regarding a man of the race of Buddha 
or Confucius, however cultivated he may be, as unworthy of a 
white man, although the latter may be a booby, has done more 
harm than all the economic methods by means of which European 

owers have placed their foot upon the neck of Oriental peoples. 
he moral problem which dominates the relations of the white 
race with Asia is at the root of all Eastern complications. 

All that is happening in China, in India, in the Moslem world, 
only confirms this view. Every Westerner who has had a correct 
grasp of the problem has been received with friendship by the 
East and listened to with respect. The hatred which simmers 
among the masses of Asia has never prevented the élite among the 
Oriental nations from listening attentively to moderate counsels, 
whenever these have come from true friends in the West. It is 
difficult to maintain that all these Asiatics are animated by hatred 
against Western civilization. It is very much more probable that 
Western bureaucracy knows nothing of the psychology of Asia. 
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Preconceived ideas, superannuated prejudices, unfounded judg- 
ments, and historical absurdities concerning the part played by 
Asiatic civilizations in general characterize the state of mind of 
the Western bureaucrat in control of Orientals. 

Yet it is evident that the tremendous upheaval in the East 
from Morocco to Mongolia, which constitutes one immense move- 
ment directed by the same spirit of nationalism, cannot be treated 
by the usual methods of Reinteies colonial powers. The Eu- 
ropean races, which were seen at their worst during the Great 
War, lost their prestige in the East. There is no chance for them 
to solve by brute force the social and economic problems which 
confront them in Asia. 

The real issue at stake is whether the best minds of the Orient 
will cooperate with the best minds of the Occident to reorganize 
human civilization, or whether they will help Russian Bolshevism 
to destroy Western influence in Asia. The problem of the psycho- 
logical transformation of the Eastern soul is dominant in all 
international affairs, but I see no sign that British or French 
statesmanship understands it. Yet it is evident that Soviet 
Russia, having offered the principle of social equality to all Ori- 
ental nations, will profit by the mistakes of the colonial powers. 

All impartial observers of the East agree on this point. In 1918 
the Autumn of the victories left the West everywhere unchal- 
lengeable in arms and bankrupt in ideas. To rejuvenate our moral 
relations with the Orient we should adapt ourselves to the power- 
ful new movement of ideas which is shaking the continent of Asia, 
instead of combating it with brutal force. 

The gigantic task which is imposed upon our generation by the 
extraordinary conditions of this period of transition is that of 
searching out a formula of equilibrium for the world which may 
permit the great spiritual forces of human history to be turned to 
the benefit of mankind without coming violently into collision. 
This is possible only if the educated classes of the Orient are 
willing to support a reasonable program of coordination and 
cooperation between East and West. If Western inspiration is to 
be maintained as the dynamic force in the life of the educated 
classes of Asia, as it has been for the last two generations, an intel- 
lectual understanding between the two worlds is indispensable. 
The East has never refused to make use of the high schools and 
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universities of the West. What she refuses to do is to allow herself 
to be shamelessly exploited by Western profiteers. 

In its deepest significance, the problem of the Eastern soul 
goes beyond the bounds of Western economics or Western — 
macy. In our dealings with Asia we are too often slaves of obsolete 
formulae. If we wish to settle our future relations with the Orient, 
we have to take into account the spiritual and moral factors in- 
stead of considering only the dangers now threatening business 
profits in the East. The hope of the spiritual unification of man- 
kind depends above all upon the transformation that may be 
looked for sooner or later in the soul of Asia. 

The dominating question is how to bring about the synthesis of 
human civilization, with a view to allowing every nation to make 
her contribution to the future world. As Rabindranath Tagore so 
eloquently expressed it a few years ago in his program for the 
International University which he has established in India: 
“Before Asia is in a position to cooperate with the culture of 
Europe, she must base her own structure on a synthesis of all the 
different cultures she has. When, taking her stand on such a 
culture, she turns toward the West, she will take, with a confident 
sense of mental freedom, her own view of truth from her own 


vantage-ground and open a new vista of thought to the world. 
Otherwise, she will allow her priceless inheritance to crumble 
into dust, and, trying to replace it clumsily with feeble imitations 
of the West, make herself superfluous, cheap, and ludicrous. If she 
thus loses her individuality and her apenee power to exist, will it 


in the least help the rest of the world? Will not her terrible bank- 
ruptcy involve also the Western mind? If the whole world grows 
at last into an exaggerated West, then such an illimitable parody 
of the modern age will die, crushed beneath its own absurdity.” 
It would be a puerile idea to suppose that Western culture is the 
only source of light for the Asiatic mind. Asia had her own crea- 
tive genius. The science of Orientalism put an end to the over- 
simplified but flattering conception we presented the West as 
the champion of a superior humanity, of science, law, morality, 
whilst the East was described as the empire of Ahriman, the world 
of darkness and of evil. Our horizon has been enlarged by the dis- 
coveries of Orientalism. Civilization no longer appears to us as the 
privilege of a single race. History knows no chosen people. 
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The new movements in Asia have one undoubted character- 
istic. This consists in the revolt of vital and deep-rooted forces in 
the Eastern soul against the stagnation and demoralization of the 
last centuries, against corruption and spiritual decay. The new 
spirit can be expressed in the following words: Self-respect, free- 
dom for self-expression, and the acceptance of Western scientific 
methods as the means of salvation. 

Those who realize the value of moral forces will not refuse to 

lace faith in the tremendous movements that are convulsing the 
ena world. Tempests sometimes break out in the human 
soul, the purifying power of which becomes visible only long 
afterwards. It is the fate of man to make mistakes and to learn his 
lesson from mistakes. Why should the Eastern nations not re- 
ceive their political and economic education at their own expense, 
— at the expense, perhaps, of mistakes? 

As regards “ business’, in the East more than anywhere else 
business means friendship. Hearts must first be won, and trade 
will follow after. All the eee owers, with the exception of the 
United States, have tried to dominate the East by brute force, by 
machine-guns and bayonets. They have failed, in spite of appear- 
ances to the contrary which show vast regions of the East under 
the political domination of Europe. Domination means and 
implies obedience on the part of those who are dominated. But the 
East refuses to obey. It proposes to negotiate in the strict etymo- 
logical meaning of the word, — that is to say, to sit on a carpet or 
about a round table to discuss the terms of some arrangement 
which would allow everybody to live. For the East desires to live, 
whilst allowing the West to live, too. All the East demands is its 
just share, the share which God Himself would refuse to no living 
creature. 








THE FALLACIES OF BIRTH CONTROL 


HALuipay SUTHERLAND, M.D. 


ture and the processes of physi- . : 
ology, — so runs the sweeping con- or birth prevention 1s un- 


demnation of birth control by Dr. natural in terms of ethics and 
Sutherland, of Edinburgh, in reply unphysiological in terms of biology. 


to the article in its defense in the oa 8 
het alr af Pan Wena be Pee. As an unnatural act it is in the same 


fessor East, of Harvard. Dr. Suther- Category as murder and sexual per- 
land roundly denies the usual version, because all such acts, if uni- 
assertions of the advocates of con- versally practised, are incompatible 
traception. He declares small fami- . . . 
lies are no healthier than large ones, with the well-being of humanity. Con- 
and bas only withering contempt traception is unphysiological because, 
for the assertion that racial benefits apart from preventing pregnancy, 
will result from the control of births. it inhibits far-reaching physiologi- 
cal processes which result from normal intercourse, by reason 
of the absorption of certain vital substances which have a bene- 
ficial influence on the metabolism and health of the female. Since 
there is no known method of birth prevention whereby pregnancy 
can be avoided without hindering or prohibiting this beneficial 
absorption, the practice of contraception is unphysiological. 
Experiments on rabbits have show that when the eas is sub- 
jected to truncated intercourse there are subsequent pathological 
changes in the organs of generation. It is therefore not surprising 
that the majority of gynecologists should have reached the con- 
clusion, from clinical observation, that contraception is a cause of 
sterility, or neurasthenia, and of fibroid tumors in women. So far 
from being beneficial, contraception is positively harmful to 
women. 

There is no real evidence in support of the assertion that birth 
oe benefits such children as may be born. After an ex- 

austive statistical investigation Dr. John Brownlee (‘The 
Lancet”, Nov. 1, 1924) concludes that “when the data are taken 
before restriction of birth became a practical factor, there is no 
evidence that large families were more unhealthy than small ones, 
and the statement that it is better to have three healthy children 
than six unhealthy ones has no apparent foundation.” The health 
of the children in five hundred very poor families selected at 
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random in Hull was ascertained by Dr. Helen Gamgee. These 
families were divided into those having over five children and 
those having under five children. The health of mother and chil- 
dren was found to be better in the large families! After all, the 
poor are not automatons, and it is curious that birth preventers 
should have overlooked the simple fact, known to all who have 
worked amongst the poor, that the many children of a good 
mother will be better cared for than the & children of a bad 
mother, wages and housing conditions being equal. The practice 
of contraception is not likely to engender qualities of self-sacrifice 
on the part of parents, because contraception is avowedly de- 
signed to obviate the necessity for self-sacrifice. 

Birth prevention cannot lead to happiness in marriage, be- 
cause the practice of contraception injures the minds of men and 
women. George Bernard Shaw has said that when people adopt 
methods of contraception they are engaging, not in natural inter- 
course, but in reciprocal vice. That is the plain physiological 
truth, and the mutual self-respect of two people is thus at the 
mercy of an animal instinct, neither satisfied, controlled, nor 
denied. Once the chance of pregnancy can be safely ignored, there 
is no natural check on the passions of husband or Wike, since they 
have learnt how desire may be gratified, — either within or out- 
side the marriage bond, — without the responsibility and pub- 
licity of children. The number of childless unions dissolved in our 
divorce courts is an index of the unhappiness following marriages 
in which the primary end of marriage is defied. For some the un- 
happiness may come later in life, and indeed there are few more 
pitiable objects than the childless woman who is losing her beauty 
after a fevered life of egotism and self-indulgence. In the common 
experience of mankind, marriages based on passion are seldom 
happy. If it is suggested that contraceptive methods be employed 
merely to space the arrival of children in relation to available in- 
come, two objections must be considered. In the first place it is 
easier to rear children more or less of the same age, because they 
educate each other in the nursery. Secondly, the attempt to space 
a family by contraception is often followed by sterility. It is 
dangerous to go against Nature. Another objection to the teach- 
ing of birth prevention has been little recognized, namely, that it 
is incompatible with the tradition of marriage in Western civiliza- 
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tion, based on the mutual rights of husband and wife. The most 
ardent advocates of birth prevention claim that this is solely a 
woman’s question and that every woman has the right to decide, 
according to her own caprice, whether or not she will bear a child. 
She is to be under no obligation in this matter either to the hus- 
band who supports her, to the State which safeguards her, or to 
the God who created her. Moreover, by suitable instruction, she 
is to be given the privilege of practising contraception without the 
knowledge or consent a her husband. That is a claim for Femi- 
nism which no sane man would admit, or which, if admitted, 
would destroy the very foundations of our civilization. 

It is claimed that the practice of contraception would improve 
the race by limiting children in proportion to the unfitness of 
parents, whereby inferior stocks would be suppressed. That is 
negative in contrast to positive eugenics, which seeks to find the 
environment in which the moral, mental, and physical qualities of 
a race could be improved. Contraception cannot achieve this end, 
because the great diseases, cancer, tuberculosis, and syphilis are 
not inherited. No child is born tuberculous. All cases are infected 
after birth, and infection can be prevented. Syphilis is not in- 
herited, but may be transmitted, and is curable. Insanity is in- 
herited, but the prevention of insanity by contraception would 
injure the race. A bold statement, but nevertheless true. Dr. 
Lange traced the healthy collaterals, — brothers, sisters, cousins, 
uncles, and aunts, —in the latest generation of twenty-eight 
families in which one, two, three, and even four members had 
been certified insane. If the grandparents of those twenty-eight 
families had practised contraception all this lunacy would have 
been prevented, but the State of Denmark would have lost the 
healthy collaterals, — including two Cabinet Ministers, an 
Ambassador, three Bishops, Generals, Admirals, and Judges of 
the Supreme Court, eight consulting physicians, nine Professors, 
and twenty-three Doctors of Science or Arts, a large number of 
members of parliament, city councilors, teachers, business men, 
and government officials, together with seventy-two individuals 
who . their intellectual ability had won a measure of distinction 


in other paths of life. Contraception! If the grandparents of these 
twenty-eight families, represented in the lunatic asylum, had 
practised contraception it is impossible to visualize the conse- 
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quent loss to the world, — a world in which there is more good 
than evil. 

If high birth rates were the cause of poverty, contraception 
would be a logical remedy. In point of fact the reverse is true, 
because poverty is a cause of high birth rates. Elsewhere I have re- 
stated the law of Doubleday as follows, —“‘that under conditions 
of hardship the birth rate tends to rise, and that in circum- 
stances of ease the birth rate tends to fall.” The same truth under- 
lies the Darwinian conclusion that the rate of reproduction has 
been regulated in the course of many generations in relation to the 
chances of death. Nature makes good the leakage from high death 
rates by a high birth rate. For example between 1800 and 1820 
social conditions in England were deplorable. Wheat ranged in 
price from four to six pounds per quarter, and famine prevailed in 
many parts of the country. And yet during the first ten years of 
that period the population of England increased by fourteen per 
cent, and during the second ten years by seventeen per cent. On 
the other hand when social conditions are improved the birth rate 
falls of its own accord. Thus in the Suez Canal Zone between 
1901-10 the introduction of antimalarial measures reduced the 
death rate from thirty to nineteen per thousand. Yet there was no 
increase of opulation because the Firth rate fell of its own accord, 
the people Seles strict Mohammedans to whom contraception is 
forbidden by the Koran. Elsewhere in this brief essay I have re- 
ferred to some of the true causes of poverty in the modern world. 
If these were removed the high birth rates of the poor would fall 
of their own accord. In relation to poverty birth prevention is 
now offered in place of social reform. The one- and the two- 
roomed houses would do very well if contraception were practised 
by the occupants. Nor would there be any need to raise wages, if 
the number of children were reduced to the economic level of 
existing wages. : 

When Neo-Malthusians claim that contraception will prevent 
overpopulation, it is advisable to define what overpopulation 
means. It is not merely a matter of numbers. A barren rock in the 
ocean is overpopulated by one starving man, but the United 
States is not —— by one hundred and six million peo- 
ple. A country would be overpopulated when population is in- 





creasing at a faster rate than the unrestricted food supply, 
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whereby population is literally pressing on the soil, and large 
numbers are overcrowded and underfed, for the reason that there 
is neither sufficient space for their accommodation nor enough 
food to go round. Under these conditions I admit that contracep- 
tion could alleviate the distress, because the miserable inhabitants 
of such a country would be faced by two alternatives, — either to 
endure the high death rates of want and starvation that reduced 
population to the level of the food supply, or to restrict the birth 
rate, either by self-control or contraception. These arguments are 
purely academic, because this state a affairs has never yet been 
proved to exist in any country in the world, and is unlikely to 
arise in the future because even industrial countries are now able 
to obtain their food supplies from the greater part of the inhabited 
globe. 

It is necessary to distinguish between an unrestricted food 
supply, and a restricted food supply. The food supply coming to 
any state, community, or family may be so restricted by war, by 
a corner in food, or by the greed of a profiteer, that the avail- 
able food is insufficient for the needs of the children born into that 
country, community, or family. In that case the cause of the 
shortage is not overpopulation, but bad government or war. So 
far as I know contraception has never yet been suggested as a 
remedy for bad government and, as vill be proved, it is not a 
preventive of wars. Moreover, Neo-Malthusians fail to distin- 
guish between overpopulation and overcrowding. Overcrowding 
might be caused by overpopulation, but where overcrowding does 
exist more obvious causes are apparent. For example, let us postu- 
late an island of one thousand acres, divided into ten farms of one 
hundred acres, each supporting a family of ten people. My island 
is not overcrowded. But if one family eventually obtains che own- 
ership of nine farms, then ninety people may have to live on ten 
acres. Although ninety people are thus overcrowded, my island is 
not overpopulated, a: they are overcrowded, not by reason of 


overpopulation, but because of the avarice of their fellows. On the 
other hand a certain amount of poverty is due to indolence and 
frailty on the part of those who are poor and consequently over- 
crowded, but I have yet to learn that contraception is a cure for 
indolence and frailty. 

As to war, it cannot be denied that, as long as Christianity is 
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more preached than practised, a strong, vigorous, fertile race ma 
wage war for the acquisition of new territory. Against that ris 
contraception is no insurance, for the simple reason that strong 
and vigorous nations do not practise, and never have practised 
contraception. On the contrary contraception may be regarded as 
a cause of war, because a nation whose numbers are dwindling 
offers a temptation to the declaration of war by a more robust and 
aggressive neighbor. In every fight there is an aggressor, and when 
two nations are equal in strength, the aggressor will hesitate be- 
fore entering into an exchange of death, mutilation, and destruc- 
tion of wealth. In 1850 the populations of France and of Germany 
were equal, — thirty-five and a half millions each; but in 1913 
that of France was thirty-nine and a half millions, that of Ger- 
many sixty-seven millions. The smaller population of France was 
an incentive to the declaration of war by her neighbor, who ex- 

ected to reach the gates of Paris within a month. Contraception 
a“ been widely practised in France for more than half a century 
and, so far from having conferred any benefit, is now recognized 
as a national danger against which the French Government in 
1921 made laws whereby the advocacy of contraception was made 
a criminal offense. 

The practice of contraception is incompatible with the progress 
of civilization. It has never been associated either with the growth 
of a nation or with the spread of a civilization. There are certain 
races in the world who practise a method of birth prevention 
more effective than any hitherto advocated in Europe and 
America. By a simple surgical operation on every male child at 
the age of ten, it becomes unnecessary to take any precautions in 
later life except when the birth of a child is desired. This simple, 
inexpensive, and fool-proof method of birth prevention is prac- 
tised throughout Western and Central Australia by savages who 
are the poorest and most degraded of mankind. On the other 
hand, birth prevention in the past has been associated with the 
decline of great civilizations. It may be that birth prevention was 
the cause of their decline, or that birth prevention was one sign of 
a moral breakdown antecedent to national extinction. “In our 
time,” writes Polybius (circa 150 B.c.) “all Greece was visited b 
‘a dearth of children . . . and a failure of productiveness fol. 
lowed . . . by our men’s becoming perverted to a passion for 
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show and money and the pleasure of an idle life, and accordingly 
either not marrying at all, or, if they did marry, refusing to rear 
the children that were born, or at most one or two out of a great 
number, for the sake of leaving them well off or bringing them up 
in extravagant luxury.” 

From the history of dead nations it would appear that race 
suicide is ” mediate but not the ultimate cause of national de- 
cay; that it is but one expression of moral weariness pervading a 
civilization whose force is spent; and that the suicide of a race 
demands less resolution than the suicide of an individual. 


Discussion of the birth control question will be continued next 
month by the Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, Chaplain to His Majesty 
King George V, and Father Fobn Augustine Ryan, Director of the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Council. 


LOVE IN LIFE 
\\ ITH some it is the brief flare of a match, 


Cupped with both hands against a flow of air 
Or a quick-taken breath. 


With some it is the great blaze of a beacon 
Built on a headland 
In a storm; 
Flattened by blasts, 
Dragged sideways by gales, 
Roaring upward in lulls; 
Spit at by spray, 
Licking up sleet, 
Climbing on rain, 
Blazing all night in the storm! 
— Abbie Huston Evans 











WHAT CAN FISHES SEE P 
H. Munro Fox 


ask an animal directly what its impressions are nor hear the 

truth by word of mouth. The physiologist studying the 
senses of animals must attack his problems by indirect means. He 
cannot operate like the physiologist who investigates the human 
subject. Quite different methods must be employed, which de- 
pend upon the reactions of the animals to the external world. 
Since we cannot directly know the sensations of animals we study 
their responses to sensations. 

In this way the color senses of fishes have been profoundly 
studied in the last few years. We know now that not - do fishes 
see colors but that they appreciate shades unknown and incon- 
ceivable to us. 

In two.quite different fashions it was found out that fishes know 
the differences between colors. The first method of investigation 
was this: Certain fishes, — notably the flatfishes such as the 
plaice, sole, and turbot, —have the power of changing their 
dress. They can assume one pattern of color or another at almost 
a moment’s notice. These ae changes are brought about in the 
fish’s skin by minute cells or bags of dyestuff. These are micro- 
scopic bags, each of which can be extended to cover a wide 
area or can be retracted to a point. When bags of a certain hue are 
extended, the fish’s skin assumes that color, and when these same 
bags are retracted, the skin lacks the tint in question. The move- 
ment of these color bags is controlled by nerves which get their 
signals from the brain. Now it has been found that these fishes 
can rapidly adapt their color patterns to the pattern and to 
the colors of the ground upon which they lie. Evidently, then, the 
fish sees the different colors of the pebbles with its eyes, and the 
brain telegraphs the signals to the color bags so that the skin 
pattern imitates the stones. 

A second line of study has led to this same conclusion. It has 
been found that fish can be trained to take their food off different 
colors. And once trained, they will return always to the same 
color whether food be placed on it or not. They make no 


if: is no easy thing to know what animals see. For no one can 
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mistakes between tints, and this proves they appreciate color 
differences. 

But the newest researches have gone further still. The apprecia- 
tion of pure spectral colors has been studied with most interesting 
and surprising results. It is well known to all that when white 
light is made to pass through a glass prism it is split up into its 
component colors. In just this way the rain-drops split the sun’s 
rays into the rainbow colors. Now such a rainbow-like es 
from an arc lamp was ee into an aquarium and fishes were 
taught to pick ~ their food from one particular color. After a 
short apprenticeship they returned invariably to this same color. 
In this way it was discovered that the fish know the differences 
between red, yellow, green, and blue. But in addition to this a 
most extraordinary fact emerged. The fish not only see these 
colors, which we appreciate ourselves, but they perceive another 
color of which we can form no conception. 

Light passing through a prism is split into its component rain- 
bow colors just as it is-in passing through rain-drops. As one end 
of the scale is red, then come in order yellow, green, blue, and 
violet. But beyond the violet there are still other radiations to 


which we must not refuse the name of light rays although we 
cannot see them. Our eyes are so constructed that they lack the 
necessary apparatus to appreciate these radiations out beyond the 
violet, and we give them the name of ultra-violet just because we 
cannot conceive of their real color. If we cannot see them, how 
then do we know that the ultra-violet radiations exist? From the 
fact that they affect a photographic plate just as visible — does. 


And every one knows to-day that the ultra-violet rays from the 
sun have a stimulating and curative effect on the human body. 

To return, however, to our fishes, this recent research work has 
brought out the fact that in their watery homes they live in a 
world richer in colors than our own world. For not only do the 
fish distinguish all the colors which we ourselves can see, but in 
addition they perceive the ultra-violet. 

In the yellow region of the sabe between the red and the 
green, and in the tes region, between the green and the violet, 
our eyes are most sensitive to changes in tints. Two reds, two 
proces, or two violets can hardly be known apart although they 

elong to different parts of the spectrum. But two yellows close 
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together in the spectral scale, or two blue-greens differing omy 
very slightly, will easily be distinguished. How can one te 
whether the fish’s eye is like our own in this respect or not? 

This would seem a most difficult question to solve, for the fish 
cannot be asked pointblank for an answer. Yet the problem has 
been solved by a refinement of the training method outlined 
above. It will be remembered that the fish were trained to come 
to certain colors for their food. Now this method was continued 
for smaller and smaller differences in color shades. The spectrum 
was divided into twenty steps or shades. Different fishes were then 
trained each to come to one or other of these shades. Naturally 
no fish is perfect. To err is human, said Saint Augustine. But it is 
also fishy. They make mistakes. A fish trained to go for its food 
to a certain shade of green would make unerringly ninety times 
out of a hundred for this shade. But every now and again it 
would make a slip and swim towards a green rather more on the 
yellow side or rather more towards the blue. Now, for each shade 
of color with its trained fish, the percentage of errors was noted. 
And it was found that most mistakes were made in the pure reds, 
pure greens, and pure violets. The fish’s eye was most trustworthy 
in the tints of yellow and of blue-green. From this it follows that, 
just as in the case of man, the fish is most sensitive to color 
differences in the regions of transition between red and green and 
between green and violet. 

These details of color sensitiveness are of the greatest impor- 
tance to the scientist. But the most startling fact that has emerged 
from the researches is the fish’s appreciation of the ultra-violet 
as a color, of which we have no conception. An old English saying 
has it that Blue is true, Yellow is jealous, Green’s forsaken, 
Red’s brazen, White is love, and Black is death. What quality 
would be attributed to Ultra-Violet? 





~ Drawing by Silvia Baker 

















WHERE THE EAST BEGINS 


Hami.ton Fiso ARMSTRONG 


HE East should have a table for locating itself, just as the 

prayer book has for settling the arrival of movable feasts. 

As one reaches Trieste, journeying eastward, one hears 

for the first time-of the proximity of that region which — its 

association with the dawn is supposed to be all night, a place of 
dirt and bugs and decay. 

“So,” says the Italian waiter in Trieste as he waves away the 
flies, “ you go to Zagreb? Ah, that is a filthy place, fit only for the 
pigs of Croats who live there. My mother was a Croat, but she 
knew enough to marry an Italian. Here we are on the frontier of 
Dante’s civilization. Beyond, there is nothing but laziness and dirt. 
It is the beginning of fo East.” 


Some time before Zagreb is reached, eight hours from Trieste, 
the magic line must have been crossed, if the descendant (on his 
father’s side) of Virgil and Dante was correct. The high white 


houses of Italy have indeed given way to one story plaster cot- 
tages, about which geese stray and stop to spit in chorus at the 
passer-by. But though it is only six and the sun is not yet nigh, 
the maroon-colored fields are already being traced with long fur- 
rows, stretching into the distance as far as the eye can see. Not 
lazy, at any rate. Well, it is natural that the first symptoms of the 
Orient should appear in adulterated form. 

In Zagreb, close to the station, rises a magnificent new structure 
from which shining gold letters blazon forth the name, “Hotel 
Esplanade.” No bugs come to call on me there, and, unlike hotels 
in certain towns even further westward, no fleas either. The broad 
terrace is spotted with red and green tables and gay Lido umbrel- 
las. The band plays there, on warm evenings, and one can dine 
very well. I am reminded of Vienna, even though the Viennese in 
the days of the Hapsburgs used to pride themselves that “the 
East begins” at the Rives Leitha, the little tributary of the Dan- 
ube just down-stream from the Austrian capital. Some, more 
modest, said, “ It begins at the Landstrasse.” 

. Down the broad street is the university, with one of the finest 
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libraries in Europe. There is opera nightly, with native talent and 
some first-rate Russians. On the hill rises the great Roman Cath- 
olic Cathedral, thronged on the Sunday morning when I strolled 
up there with a stream of gaily dressed peasants, who if they have 
not been lucky enough to dispose promptly of their hens and 
geese bring the vocal collection in to mass with them. 

And before long, panes if one is fortunate enough to be 
invited up to one of the pleasant high-ceilinged houses in the old 
part of the town on the hill, where live the remnants of the semi- 
Croat, semi-Austrian aristocracy, one hears a complete refutation 
of the ridiculous idea that Zagreb has anything in common with 
the East. It will sound something as follows: 

‘We in Zagreb, after all, have had a good many centuries of 
culture, — an advantage, by the way, not shared by the poor 
Serbs farther to the east. Croatia is more than a historic political 
conception. However much we may have disliked the efforts of 
Vienna and Budapest to Germanize and Magyarize us, we must 
admit that our association with those two great capitals made us 
moneaarey Western. We are Roman Catholic, and we spell with 
your Western alphabet. That means that in all sorts of ways, — in 
religion and in literature and in art, — we have turned westward 
and northward for our inspiration. 

“In Serbia, now, though the people are very chivalrous and 
brave, they are still in the shadow of Turkish night. They have 
never had a chance to become really civilized. As — are Ortho- 
dox and spell with the Cyrillic alphabet, their ties have naturally 
been always with Constantinople. We respect them for what 
they did, — for us as well as for themselves, — in the War. But 
it’s too much to expect us to be governed by their political ideas, 
to go up to that poor hole named Belgrade to arrange our commer- 
cial and financial undertakings, to copy their dirty cobblestoned 
streets and live their narrow lives. We are of the West, as you can 
see for yourself. They are of the East. It’s too bad, but it’s so.” 

Now since the Croats have not confined themselves to making 
this kind of remark to foreigners, the Serbs have been angrily and 
busily engaged in trying to remove all excuse for it. 


I am triumphantly told on my arrival in Belgrade, that in two 
years eleven hundred sets of evening clothes have been made for 
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the gallants who frequent smart circles in the capital. Over two 
thousand houses have been either newly constructed or rebuilt, 
for a third of the town was in ruins when I saw it first after the 
Armistice. The King has garnished his palace, in surprisingly good 
taste, with luxuries from Paris and Vienna; and, so that no one 
can ever again say that the Balkans lack bath-rooms, there has 
been installed in it the biggest bath-room ever dreamt of, —a 
bath-room so big that any one but a King would feel embarrassed 
to undress in it. Around the palace are laid out formal gardens 
which, even if resembling the begonia beds of Union Square 
more than the Tuileries, yet are something quite new here, as 
is the lawn-mower, which always attracts a line of interested spec- 
tators along the iron railing when it operates on the royal grass 
borders. 

A Claridge Restaurant, a Ritz Bar, an Excelsior Hotel, flourish 
alongside the old Srbski Krajl and Balkan. The Grand is gone. I 
remember the reply of the proprietor of the Grand when I asked 
him to take me in there just after the War, namely that unfor- 
tunately an Austrian shell had blown away all the rooms, but that 
meals were being served in the restaurant, which being on the 

round floor had escaped the bombardment. Once upon a time he 
Pad been head “bouncer” at Terrace Garden, famous in the an- 
nals of New York before politics and beer were divorced; and he 
liked to sit down with us during dinner to show off his English and 
recall the Rhine-wine soup and boiled beef with horseradish that 
had been features of the resort in those palmy days. 

The mere existence of all these new hostelries and night clubs, 
even though the resemblance to their Paris and London proto- 
types is perhaps more pronounced in the matter of names than in 
actual service and accoutrements, testifies to the fact that there is 
indeed a New Balkans. The food, too, is excellent, better than one 
usually encounters outside France or except the isolated and re- 
nowned restaurants like Sacher’s in Vienna. But though Belgrade 
is dressing up rapidly for her new réle as the capital of one of the 
important states of Europe, there remain patches through which 
the old, bare skin shows. As I drive down the main street I still 
instinctively gather myself together to resist some terrific and 
well-remembered bump,—and am not disappointed; for it 
is still there, as is every other one of the thousand bumps that used 
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to be encountered between Kalamegdan Park, at one end of the 
city, and the Slavia, at the other. The same peasants, too, troop 
into the city markets in the morning with their live pigs slung 
around their shoulders or live chickens and geese dangling from 
their arms. They look prosperous, and the café proprietor where 
I take my morning coffee tells me bitterly it is because one of 
those plump chickens will probably pay its owner’s taxes for a 
whole twelve months. 

One evening I stand idly in the Kalamegdan Park, surveying 
the broad expanse of flats and waters where meet two great rivers, 
the Danube and the Save. The clock tower rises grayly above the 
misty mass of the city, — the “White City”, Belgrade. Only 
some sixty years ago the Turkish crescent flew from that tower. 
But the Turkish centuries did not pull Serbia down into Oriental 
darkness, at any rate in the view of the chipper Serbian officer 
who, seeing a stranger and wanting to exercise his French, comes 
and leans beside me on the railing overlooking the river. In re- 
sponse to his enquiry as to what I think of the view I explain that 
I have seen it often before, but that I always find it beautiful and 
therefore am sorry to be leaving the next day for Sofia. 

“IT hope you know what you are going to,” he remarks pity- 
ingly. “I have been in Sofia br my sins, and also in Thrace. What 
a race, those Bulgars! Half Tartar! That’s the trouble with them. 
They brought the East with them and established it in the Bal- 
kans before the Turks were ever heard of. If it weren’t for that 
Tartar streak of theirs we might learn to work with them, for 
after all they are partly of the same Slavic blood that we are. 
But in soul they are of the East. And nobody of the West can 
really ever work for long with the East.” 


The Orient Express slides out of the Sofia station and jolts 
along across the Thracian plain. It is some time before the Bul- 
garian who shares my compartment determines just what my 
nationality is and whether he is safe in talking with me freely. 
We begin on the weather. As the minarets of Adrianople pass 
slowly across the sky line, several miles from the magnificent but 
still unfinished station, we reach more important topics. He points 
towards the vanishing city, with its needle-like symbols of the 
Moslem world. ‘You have been to Constantinople before?” he 
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inquires. I shake my 
head, fearing the worst. 
Tt comes. “Ah, then you 
are to see the East for 
the first time. .. .” 

My caique hustles in 
and out of the shipping 
maze of the Golden 
Horn and makes around 
toward Pera. Some one 
on the shore is singing, 
—not the plaintive 
half-tones of the Orient, 
but “Valencia”. As we 
pass the Pera docks I 
read in bold letters: 
“Messageries Mari- 
times, — Service Rapide 
a l’Est”. Over the hori- 
zon still, I see. And as I 
am to turn back here, I 
realize that I am never 
really to cross that 
magic line which divides 
all that is virtuous and 
clean and _ progressive 
from all that is sloth- 
ful and smelly and de- 
cayed. 

There must be a 
moral. This pein 
longing “to belong to 
Europe” is still driving 
back the Orient. Per- 
haps some day every 
one will acknowledge 
that it is safely lost in 
Asia. | 
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THE PATHOLOGY OF RACE PREJUDICE 





EpwWaArD FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


“The Negro-in-America, therefore, is a form of insanity that over- 
takes white men.” — The Southerner, by Walter Hines Page. 


HE attitude of races to one an- 

other bas given rise to much 
speculation, and many writers bave 
maintained that men do not differ 
greatly from ants in their antipa- 
thies. Race hatred is so strong among 
ants that their battles can be ar- 
ranged with certainty by entomolo- 






above makes no claim. to 
technical exactness, it is 
nevertheless confirmed by modern 
studies of insanity. If, in developing 
this thesis, we consider some of the 


ANG sire ma the statement 


gists for the yas A et fiatter- newer ps Ae of mental processes 
ing pot Sign rage eS as they apply to abnormal behavior, 
chiefly due to psychopathology We Shall find in each case that the 
there is hope that with the progress behavior motivated by race rejudice 
of science a somewhat more rational shows precisely the same rs. 
attitude may eventually prevail. istics as that ascribed to insanity. 
This does not refer, of course, to those phenomena of insanity 
due to abnormalities of the actual structure of the brain, nor 
does it refer to the changes that come in dementia. We are con- 
cerned here chiefly with the psychological approach to the prob- 
lem of insanity, — for race prejudice is an acquired psychological 
reaction, and there is no scientific evidence that it represents the 
functioning of inherited behavior patterns. Even from a prac- 
tical viewpoint, as we shall attempt to show, we are forced to 
regard certain manifestations of race prejudice as abnormal 
erie. 

The conception used to explain abnormal behavior which we 
shall consider first is dissociation of consciousness. Normally, 
the mental life appears to be a “homogeneous stream progress- 
ing in a definite direction toward a single end”, as Dr. Hart puts 
it. That this apparent homogeneity is deceptive, even in normal 
minds, is shown by a little observation. Every one has had the 
experience of performing a task while engaged in an unrelated 
train of thought. In cases such as this the dissociation is tem- 
porary and incomplete, while in, insanity the dissociation is rela- 
tively permanent and complete. Automatic writing in cases of 
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hysteria, somnambulism, dual personality, and delusions are 
cases of the splitting off of whole systems of ideas. The conclu- 
sion of Hart that “this dissociation of the mind into logic-tight 
compartments is by no means confined to the population of the 
asylum” will lead us to those manifestations of race prejudice 
that show the same marked mental dissociation found in the 
insane. Herbert Seligman, in his book on the Negro, suggests the 
insane nature.of Southern reactions to the blacks when he says, 
“The Southern white man puts certain questions beyond discus- 
sion. If they are pressed he will fight rather than argue.” Southern 
white people write and talk about the majesty of law, the sacred- 
ness of human rights, and the advantages of democracy, — and 
the next moment defend mob violence, disfranchisement, and 
Jim Crow treatment of the Negro. White men and women who 
are otherwise kind and law-abiding will indulge in the most re- 
volting forms of cruelty towards black people. Thus the whole 
system of ideas respecting the Negro is dissociated from the 
normal personality and, — what is more significant for our thesis, 
— this Sane system of ideas seems exempt from the control of 
the personality. 

These dissociated systems of ideas generally have a strong 
emotional component and are known as complexes. The Negro- 
complex, — the designation which we shall give the system of 
ideas which most Southerners have respecting the Negro, — has 
the same intense emotional tone that characterizes insane com- 

lexes. The prominence of the exaggerated emotional element 
= been noted by Josiah Royce in contrasting with the Ameri- 
can attitude the attitude of = English in the West Indies, who 
are “wholly without those painful emotions, those insistent com- 
plaints and anxieties, which are so prominent in the minds of 
our own Southern brethren.” Moreover, just as in the insane 
any pertinent stimulus may arouse the whole complex, so any 
idea connected with the Negro causes the whole Negro-complex 
to be projected into consciousness. Its presence there means that 
all thinking is determined by the complex. For example, a white 
woman who addresses a colored man as mister is immediately 
asked whether she would want a Negro to marry her sister and 
must listen to a catalog of his sins. How else than as the somnam- 
bulism of the insane and almost insane are we to account for 
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the behavior of a member of a school board who jumps up and 
paces the floor, cursing and accusing Negroes, the instant the 
question of appropriating money for Negro schools is raised? 
Likewise, the Negro-complex obtrudes itself on all planes of 
thought. Health programs are slighted because it is argued 
Negroes will increase; the selective draft is opposed because the 
Negro will be armed; woman suffrage is fought because colored 
women will vote. In many other cases the behavior of white 

eople toward life in general is less consciously and less overtly 
influenced by the Negro-complex. Bitter memories quite often 
furnish its emotional basis while the complex itself is elaborated 
by ideas received from the social environment. 

There is a mistaken notion, current among most people, that 
the insane are irrational, that their reasoning processes are in 
themselves different from those of normal people. The insane 
support their delusions by the same mechanism of rationaliza- 
tion that normal people employ to support beliefs having a non- 
rational origin. The delusions of the insane, however, show a 
greater imperviousness to objective fact. The delusions of the 
white man under the influence of the Negro-complex show the 
same imperviousness to objective facts concerning the Negro. 
We have heard lately an intelligent Southern white woman 
insisting that nine-tenths of all Negroes have syphilis, in spite 
of statistical and other authoritative evidence to the contrary. 
Moreover, just as the lunatic seizes upon every fact to support 
his delusional system, the white man seizes myths and unfounded 
rumors to support his delusion about the Negro. When the luna- 
tic is met with ideas incompatible with his delusion he distorts 
facts by rationalization to preserve the inner consistency of his 
delusions. Of a similar nature is the argument of the white man 
who declares that white blood is responsible for character and 
seo in mixed Negroes and at the same time that white blood 

arms the Negroes! Pro-slavery literature denying the humanity 


of the Negro, as well as contemporary Southern opinion sup- 
porting lynching and oppression, utilizes the mechanism of 
rationalization to support delusions. 

Race prejudice involves the mental conflict, which is held to 
be the cause of the dissociation of ideas so prominent in insanity. 
The Negro-complex is often out of harmony with the personality 
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as a whole and therefore results in a conflict that involves un- 
pleasant emotional tension. In everyday life such conflicts are 
often solved by what, — in those following contradictory moral 
codes, — is generally known as hypocrisy. When, however, the 
two systems of incompatible ideas cannot be kept from conflict, 
the insane man reconciles them through the process of rational- 
ization. Through this same process of rationalization, the South- 
ern white man creates defenses for his immoral acts, and lynching 
becomes a holy defense of womanhood. That the alleged reasons 
for violence are simply defense mechanisms for unacceptable 
wishes is shown by a case in which a juror was lynched for voting 
to exonerate a Negro accused of a crime! The energetic measures 
which Southerners use to prevent legal unions of white with 
colored people look suspiciously like compensatory reactions for 
their own Snapeshe desires is such unions. Other forms of 


defense mechanisms appear in the Southerner’s sentimentalizing 
over his love for the Negro and the tendency in the South to 
joke about him, — which has a close parallel in the humor of the 
alcoholic. At the basis of these unacceptable ideas, requiring 


rationalizations and other forms of defense mechanisms to bring 
them into harmony with the personality, we find fear, hatred, 
and sadism constantly cropping out. 

When one surveys Southern literature dealing with the Negro, 
one finds him accused of all the failings of mankind. When we 
reflect, however, that the Negro, in _ of his ignorance and 
poverty, does not in most places contribute more than his share 
to crime and, —even in the opinion of his most violent dis- 
paragers, — possesses certain admirable qualities, we are forced 
to seek the cause of these excessive accusations in the minds of 
the accusers themselves. Here, too, we find striking similarities 
to the mental processes of the insane. Where the conflict between 
the personality as a whole and the unacceptable complex is not 
naval within the mind of the subject, the extremely repugnant 
system of dissociated ideas is projected upon some real or imag- 
inary individual. Except in the case of those who, as we have 
seen, charge the Negro with an inherent impulse to rape as an 
unconscious defense of their own murderous impulses, the per- 
sistence, — in the face of contrary evidence, — of the delusion 
that the Negro is a ravisher can only be taken as a projection. 


4. 
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According to this view, the Southern white man, who has, — 
arbitrarily without censure, — enjoyed the right to use colored 
women, projects this insistent desire upon the Negro when it is 
no longer socially approved and his conscious personality like- 
wise rejects it. Like the lunatic, he refuses to treat the repugnant 
desire as a part of himself and consequently shows an exaggerated 
antagonism toward the desire which he projects upon the Negro. 
A case has come to the attention of the writer which shows 
clearly the projection of the unacceptable wish. A telephone 
operator in a small Southern city called up a Negro doctor and 
told him that some one at his home had made an improper pro- 
posal to her. Although the physician protested that the message 
could not have come from his Sones the sheriff was sent to arrest 
him. His record in the town had been conspicuously in accord 
with the white man’s rule about the color line. He had con- 
sistently refused to attend white men, not to mention white 
women, who had applied to him for treatment. Unable, in spite 
of his record, to escape arrest, he sought the aid of a white physi- 
cian. The whole matter died down suddenly, the white physician 
explaining to his colored colleague that he had gone to the 
operator and found that she was only “nervous” that day. To 
those who are acquainted with the mechanism of projection, such 
a word as “nervous” here has a deeper significance. 

The mechanism of projection is an seen in the general dispo- 
sition of Southern white men to ascribe an inordinate amount of 
fear to Negroes. That the Negro has no monopoly of fear was 
admirably demonstrated in Atlanta, where, a year or so ago, 
white people were fleeing from a haunted road while Negroes 
were coolly robbing graveyards! This same mental process would 
explain * white men constantly lay crimes to Negroes when 
there is no evidence whatever to indicate the race of the criminal. 
Can we not find here also an explanation of the unwarranted 
anxiety which white men feel for their homes because of the 
Negro? Is this another projection of their own unacceptable 
complexes? In the South, the white man is certainly a greater 
menace to the Negro’s home than the latter is to his. 

We must include in our discussion two more aspects of the 
behavior of the insane that find close parallels in the behavior of 
those under the influence of the Negro-complex. We meet in the 
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insane with a tendency on the part of the patient to interpret 
everything that happens in his environment in terms of his par- 
ticular delusion. In the case of those suffering from the Negro- 
complex we see the same tendency at work. Any recognition 
accorded the Negro, even in the North, is regarded as an attempt 
to give him “social equality”, the personal connotations of 
which are familiar to most Americans. In the South, Negroes 
have been lynched for being suspected of such a belief. Miscon- 
structions such as are implied in the Southern conception of 
social equality are so manifestly absurd that they bear a close 
resemblance to the delusions of reference in the insane. Perhaps 
more justly to be classed as symptoms of insanity are those fre- 
quent hallucinations of white women who complain of attacks 
by Negroes when clearly no Negroes are involved. Hallucina- 
tions often represent unacceptable sexual desires which are pro- 
jected when they can no longer be repressed. In the South a 
desire on the part of a white woman for a Negro that could no 
longer be repressed would most likely be pre) ected, — especially 
when such a desire is supposed to be as horrible as incest. It is 
not unlikely, therefore, that imaginary attacks by Negroes are 
often projected wishes. 

The following manifestation of race prejudice shows strikingly 
its pathological nature. Some years ago a mulatto went to a 
small Southern town to establish a school for Negroes. In order 
not to become persona non grata in the community, he approached 
the leading white residents for their approval of the enterprise. 
Upon his visit to one white woman he was invited into her parlor 
and treated with the usual courtesies shown visitors; but when 
this woman discovered later that he was colored, she chopped up 
the chair in which he had sat and, after pouring gasoline over the 
pieces, made a bonfire of them. The pathological nature of a 
delusion is shown by its being out of harmony with one’s educa- 
tion and surroundings. For an Australian black fellow to show 
terror when he learns his wife has touched his blanket would not 
evince a pathological state of mind; whereas, it did indicate a 
pathological mental state for this woman to act as if some mys- 
terious principle had entered the chair. 

From a practical viewpoint, insanity means social incapacity. 
Southern white people afflicted with the Negro-complex show, 
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themselves incapable of performing certain social functions. 
They are, for instance, incapable of rendering just decisions when 
white and colored people are involved; and their very claim that 
they “know” and “understand” the Negro indicates a fixed 
system of ideas respecting him, — whereas a sane and just ap- 
praisal of the situation would involve the assimilation of new 
data. The delusions of the sane are generally supported by the 
herd, while those of the insane are often antisocial. Yet, — from 
the point of view of Negroes, who are murdered if they believe 
in social equality or are maimed for asking for an ice cream soda, 
and of white people, who are threatened with similar violence 
for not subscribing to the Southerner’s delusions, — such be- 
havior is distinctively antisocial. The inmates of a madhouse 
are not judged insane by themselves, but by those outside. The 
fact that abnormal behavior towards Negroes is characteristic 
of a whole group may be an example illustrating Nietzsche’s ob- 
servation that “insanity in individuals is something rare, — 
but in groups, parties, nations, and epochs it is the rule.” 


NO IMAGES 


S HE does not know 

=—4 Her beauty; 
She thinks her brown body 
Has no glory. 


If she could dance 

Naked, 

Under palm trees 

And see her image in the river 
She would know. 


But there are no palm trees 
On the street, 
And dish water gives back no images. 


— Waring Cuney 





WHAT A BIRD WILL SIT UPON 


F. B. KirKMANn 


ETS and gastronomers bave 
combined to praise birds for 
their devotion, not only to their 
offspring but to buman needs. 
“Birds in their little nests agree, 
— to sit on eggs for you and me.” 
But now comes a British ornitbolo- 
gist to dispel these pleasing illu- 


VERY year thousands of birds 
i? scattered over the face of 
Europe and Asia, belonging 

to nearly one hundred and fit 
different species, accept and bnsch 
the egg that the cuckoo puts in their 


sions. Birds sit on eggs, not because 
of maternal affection, still less on 
our bebalf. They sit because they 
like sitting, — on almost anything. 
All, that is, except the cuckoo, who 
prefers sitting by proxy and finds 
@ great plenty of willing dupes. 


nests. That they should submit to 
be thus duped is remarkable enough, 
and the more so because the intrud- 
ing egg differs from their own not 
only in size but also, as often as not, 
in color and markings. The impos- 
tures practised by the feathered archparasite cease, however, 
to be impressive when they are compared with some for which the 
naturalist has made himself responsible. It is to these we must 
turn in order to realize the extent to which the innate simplicity 


of a bird may be exploited. 


Hawks on HeEn’s Ecos, Hens on Hawk’s 


A striking example is supplied by the following incident re- 
lated of a marsh-harrier. The nest of this hawk, containing four 
bluish-white eggs, was found by a German ornithologist. He took 
the eggs and put in their place four fresh eggs of a domestic hen. 
The ee which had ead sat for two and one-half weeks 
upon its own eggs, pene without demur to sit upon the new 
set. At the end of three weeks our naturalist turned up with 
four more fresh hen’s eggs and left them in place of the previous 
four, which were on the point of hatching. The harrier accepted 
the second set as readily as the first. At the end of another three 
weeks the indefatigable Teuton again appeared with his third 
set of hen’s eggs; but he was a few hours too late. He found the 
chicks hatched. They were huddled miserably in the centre of 
the nest. On the edge of it lay untouched a little heap of dead 
frogs and nestlings, this being the meal that a harrier is accus- 
tomed to serve its own young. The chicks were removed to more 
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congenial quarters, and the harrier, after nearly nine weeks 
diligent sitting, was left to contemplate an empty nest. 

Another hawk, a black kite, brought up in captivity, is re- 
ported not only to have hatched hen’s eggs but to have fed the 
chicks on bits of flesh which they took from its talons or its beak. 
In its case the instinct of the parent evidently dominated that 
of the bird of prey. The adele behavior of the domestic hen 
itself is of a much less amiable character. One of these birds 
hatched kestrel’s eggs, another goshawk’s; but neither was 
prepared to tolerate the nestling hawks, which had to be hastily 
removed from reach of their beaks. 

In the instances given above, the alien eggs were substituted 
for those of the dupe. A bird may, however, accept the former 
as an addition to its own. In one such case the addition led to a 
situation as unique as it was unexpected. 

Three out of five eggs of a great gray shrike, a large species of 
butcher-bird, were put in a sparrow’s nest, containing seven eggs. 
The sparrows accepted the addition, although the shrike’s eggs, 
being grayish and spotted, differed both in size and coloration from 
their own. In due course they hatched all ten eggs and fed the 
young assiduously. After a few days the increasingly shrill notes 
of the lusty little shrikes reached the ears of their parents. These 
had their nest in the vicinity, and were already busy feeding the 
young hatched from the two eggs left them. They were soon busy 
also feeding their young in the sparrow’s nest, a proceeding that 
at once brought them into conflict with its owners. Whether the 
sparrows objected to them as butcher-birds or merely as intruders 
it would be difficult to say; but there can be no doubt that the 
objection, whatever its nature, was well grounded, for within a 
few days three of the young sparrows had vanished. It may be 
taken for granted that they passed down the gullets either 
of the old shrikes or of their offspring in one nest or another. 
In spite, however, of these domestic complications, the final 
result was the fledging of four young sparrows and of four shrikes, 
two of these from each nest. The fifth little shrike died a few 
days after birth, possibly because, being one of ten, it did not 
get enough food. 

Besides accepting additions to their eggs and complete sub- 
stitutions, birds will also accept what may be called partial 
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substitutions, that is the introduction into their nests of one or 
more alien eggs in place of one or more of their own. It is when 
this form of substitution is practised that most of the recorded 
refusals to accept occur. They appear to be particularly frequent 
in cases where one alien egg is substituted by naturalists for one 
of those in the nest. The substituted egg is ejected. Yet it is 
precisely this substitution of one for one that the cuckoo almost 
invariably effects, and its egg is generously accepted! 

To explain the refusals is at present impossible. One may say, 
however, that they have much to do with the number of the eggs, 


Duck by Silvia Baker 


very little with the size, — within limits, — and still less with the 
coloration (pattern+color). To the coloration birds seem in- 
different, though it is evident, since they sometimes eject the 
alien egg, that they are capable of perceiving dissimilarities. In 
order to test this indifference, I secured two pot eggs, the or- 
dinary white china eggs used to put under domestic hens. One 
of these I painted a blazing scarlet, the other red, yellow, and blue 
in broad and brilliant patches. I put the latter of these startling 
novelties in the nest of a gannet at a famous sea-bird breeding 
place, the Bass Rock, off the southeast coast of Scotland. 

The bird’s own egg, which I removed, was of very different 
color, a dirty yellow. The red-yellow-blue egg was accepted with 
complete unconcern and sat on for over three days, at the end 
of which time most of the paint had been rubbed off by the 
bird’s moist feet. I then gave it the blazing scarlet one. It sat 
on that for over a day, when I put back its own egg. This and two 
other eggs had meanwhile been incubated by another gannet 
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in spite of the fact that the species, at least at the Bass Rock, 
hatches one only. 

I carried through much more complete tests with the black- 
headed gull (Larus ridibundus) at an inland colony of some 
thousands of pairs in Lincolnshire. The species builds on the 

round and lays normally two to three eggs of various shades of 
Puff or of olive, spotted and blotched with dusky brown. To two 
pairs I gave eggs of their own species, painted either a uniform 
scarlet lake or in patches of scarlet lake and cobalt blue. Each 
pair sat on them nine days. This figure and those which follow 
must not be taken to imply that the birds refused to continue 
sitting at the end of the period named, but simply that, owing to 
my departure, I removed the eggs or egg substitutes. There can 
be no doubt that they would have continued to sit; and it may be 
noted that in some cases they did sit on the substitutes after 
their own eggs, or “control” eggs, laid about the same date, had 
been hatched by other birds. 


Tue Dirricu.tty or Dupinc 


To four pairs I gave large white pot eggs or else duck eggs. 
That the birds clearly recognized a difference between these 
eggs and their own is shown by the fact that some of them 
recoiled with a note of alarm on seeing them, and then kept 
walking backward and forward in hesitation about the nest. But 
within a few minutes they were sitting. I removed the eggs at 
the end of periods ranging from nine to eleven days. Two pairs 
refused to sit upon two glossy red wooden eggs. This was due 
not to the color but possibly to the glossy surface; though this 
is doubtful, for a third pair accepted the eggs readily and sat 
on them over six days. The eggs were hollow and of the sort that 
can be opened across the middle. One of them came apart during 
incubation; the birds removed the lower part to some few feet 
outside the nest; the top they continued to sit upon. Other colors 
that the gulls ee are those of the objects next to be de- 
scribed. 

Color tests naturally led to shape tests. I substituted for the 
birds’ eggs various objects either square cornered or round. The 
square objects consisted of small wooden bricks (2%x1% x I 
inch), about the size of the gull’s own egg (2% x 1%) and a gilt 
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tin box (3 x 2 x 134 inch) which I happened to have with me. 
Though the sharp edges of the bricks were cut away to make them 
a trifle more comfortable, they were rejected by the four pairs 
to which I presented them. That is to say, after sitting on them 
awhile, the birds left them and -remained outside the nest. I 
removed the bricks either the same or the following day. The 
rejection was not caused by the material of the bricks, for eggs 
cut out of the same wood were accepted. Two pairs rejected the 
gilt tin, but the third sat on it till removed at the end of four and 
one-half days. This was all the more remarkable in that the tin 
was too large to be comfortably incubated; one end was generally 
protruding under the bird’s tail or else one side exposed under the 
wing as shown in the photo. The same tin was readily accepted 
by the gannets of the Bass Rock. I finally made the mistake of 
- it into the empty nest of a gannet that had ceased to be 

roody. On its return the bird seized the box forthwith and tossed 
it over the edge of the cliff into the sea. 


Boxes, Batis, AnD OTHER OBjEcTS 


Round objects were readily accepted by the gulls with the 
exception of a cricket ball, which proved too large (3 inches 
diameter). The birds made valiant attempts to incubate it, but 
succeeded only in tumbling over it onto the edge of the nest. 
One pair sat for seven and one-half days on a hollow rubber ball 
(234 inches diameter), though its size caused trouble. The most 
popular was a golf ball (154 inches) sat on by one pair for eight 
and one-half days and for varying periods by others. I nearly lost 
it when in one nest; for in the absence of its temporary owner 
another gull pounced down and tried to carry it off, but for some 
reason the ball rolled out of its beak. It may be observed, in 
passing, that these thefts were made with a view to sucking and 
not sitting. I saw a bird attempt to suck one of my wood eggs; 
it struck it a dozen hard blows but of course with small satis- 
faction to itself. The same egg was subsequently lifted by another 
gull, and I saw it no more. - 
Another object upon which a pair sat for ten days was a 
circular flat topped brass Chesebrough vaseline tin (244 inches 
diameter by 1 inch deep); and this in spite of the fact that the 
birds fe it awkward to manage. ) 
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Pelican by Silvia Baker 


Domestic hens and other species have been known to sit on 
stones, apples, onions, and other objects. These and the objects 
I used show that the birds were even more indifferent to material 
than to shape; they sat upon wood, rubber, stone, china, various 
vegetable compositions, and tin. Some species take substitutes 
for nests as well as for eggs. My blackheaded gulls accepted my 
hat, shown in the photo, and a tin plate. They set about lining 
both with stalks. 

If all the evidence available be taken into account, it would 
seem that, subject to marked limitations which are still imper- 
fectly understood and which occur mostly among the more 
highly developed species, — a bird will sit not only upon the eggs 
of other species, but upon objects of any size, shape, color, and 
number, provided these be not too uncomfortable. It has little 
of that intelligent concern for its own eggs with which it is so 
often credited. 


THE DOCTOR IN THE DOCK 
Carey P. McCorp, M.D. 


When I conceive of the impossible things that are asked of the ex- 
pert, I simply marvel that he has been able to meet the requirements . 
in any measure at all. — William Alanson White 


EN you pronounce the words “apoplexy” and “elec- 

tricity” it does not occur to you that there is any great 

similarity in the sound. To a foreign woman, little 
acquainted with our language, however, the similarity of sound 
was so striking that this circumstance became the sole basis for 
a death claim. The suit that was filed was entirely unjustified, 
yet the resources and ingenuity of a competent, enthusiastic, 
young solicitor were fully taxed to prevent an award. The work- 
man whose death led to the suit had been employed in a machine- 
shop. He became dizzy and weak while at his work, and asked 
that he be sent home in a taxicab. While the workman was 
changing from his factory garb to his street clothes, the foreman 
talked with the taxicab driver and casually remarked, “This old 
man’s condition looks like a case of apoplexy we had here four 
years ago. Tell his folks they had better get a doctor.” 

Before the end of the journey the workman became uncon- 
scious. He fell to the floor of the taxi. At the home the driver 
carried the dying man to a bewildered, foreign wife. Taking his 
cue from the layman’s diagnosis of “apoplexy” made by the 
foreman, he repeated over and over “apoplexy”, “apoplexy.” 
To the frantic wife “apoplexy” meant little. To her it sounded 
like “electricity”. To the neighbors she wailed her misin- 
omapen that Joe had been hurt by electricity. Joe died that 
night. 

Relore death he was carefully examined by the family physi- 
cian, who found all the characteristics of a cerebral hemorrhage, 
— that is, hemorrhage into the brain. Next day an autopsy was 
held. At the undertaker’s the coroner was greeted by the query: 
“You have come to examine the man who was electrocuted?” 
“‘No,” answered the coroner. “‘We have come to determine the 
cause of the death of Joe .” The autopsy clearly established 
a cerebral hemorrhage as the cause. The undertaker saw passing 
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from his grasp the elaborate funeral which would have been 
provided had the workman died from a compensable accident. 
At the time of the autopsy the oil and grime had not been 
scoured from the dead workman’s hands. To the undertaker the 
coroner said: “If those hands show anything I should see after 
you get them cleaned up, call me.” The undertaker called next 
morning. “‘We have found the burns of the entrance and exit of 
the electric current.” The coroner hurried down to the chapel 
just before the funeral service.’ Representatives of the family 
were there with a lawyer. Truly, on the back of the right hand 
was found an injury. A portion of the skin around the injury was 
removed for microscopic preparation and study. On the sole of 
the foot was a blister. This also was prepared for laboratory 
study. The undertaker retired to an anteroom to give vent to 
non-funereal satisfaction. The members of the family exchanged 
elated glances with the lawyer. The coroner was embarrassed 
but silent. Later he amended his report, but guardedly. 
Demand was quickly made for payment of compensation for 
death by accident. The demand was refused. A suit was filed. In 
court it was shown that in the workroom where the electrocu- 
tion was said to have occurred, no electric wires or fixtures or 
errno were nearer than thirty feet to the workman. The 
alleged wounds of current entrance and exit were shown to have 
existed at least one week prior to death. Stages in the process of 
healing are clear cut. If scar tissue has formed in a wound, there 
is every reason to believe that the injury necessarily must have 
taken place several days prior. The injury found on the back of 
the dead man’s hand was essentially a alias scar. Moreover, 
the exact time of this hand injury was established in a burn 
sustained by the workman ten days previously while tempering 
some metal. The blister on the foot was known by fellow work- 
men to have been troublesome for about a week. Shoes had been 
cut to ease the pressure on the blister. Dressings had been applied. 
Here, then, was a hard fought claim for accidental death hav- 
ing no other foundation than some similarity fancied on the part 
of the grief stricken foreign wife between the words “apoplexy” 
and “electricity”. 
In situations such as this, the special knowledge of the physi- 
cian is frequently called for in court. At times medical testimony 
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may be material, as in the case of this particular family physi- 
cian. The testimony may be expert, but based on actual facts 
obtainable only through high professional development. In this 
case the pathologist who testified-as to the state of healing in 
the excise skin wound and the coroner’s pathologist who con- 
ducted the autopsy were both experts, testifying as to facts 
developed at their own investigations. The opinions of these ex- 
perts were accepted as pertinent testimony. An essential differ- 
ence between the expert and the ordinary witness is that the 
former may express opinions while the latter is limited to evi- 
dence. 


FIELD oF Expert MEDICAL TESTIMONY 


To the uninitiated, medical expert testimony is largely limited 
to the work of the psychiatrist, — the specialist in mental disease. 
A score of other and distinctly different conditions may, how- 
ever, call for the specialized information held by the physician. 
It may be desirable to know that a drop of blood found on a gar- 
ment is human blood. Frequently it is important to decide 
whether or not a new-born babe was born dead or breathed for 
a short time before death. In a case of suspected murder, asso- 
ciated with possible drowning, the medical expert may be able 
to demonstrate that death did or did not take place prior to the 
placing of the body in water. In some instances the medical 
expert has aided in determining race. In unwarranted disability 
claims, the expert may establish the existence of malingering. In 
a few cases of suspected murder, in which a body has been found 
in a room with the gas turned on, it has been important to learn 
whether or not carbon monoxid entered the body before or after 
death. 

In cases of alleged identification at considerable distances, the 
medical expert may be called upon to point out the degree of 
visual acuity, at varying distances. Thus, if a witness testified 
that he identified, at a distance of two hundred feet, a person 
whom he had seen only a few times before, it would probably be 
possible to establish perjury. 

Where chemicals have been taken into the body through acci- 
dent, or for suicidal or homicidal purposes, the services of the 
expert are widely used. It is likewise a common occurrence for 
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a medical expert to be called upon to establish sex when only a 
few bones of the skeleton are available for study. From a single 
bone the expert may be asked for his opinion as to the general 
type of body, size, height, etc. From the examination of a skele- 
ton or remnants of bones, it is frequently possible to establish 
a diagnosis years after death. Identification from previous oper- 
ation or from dental work is sought respectively of physician and 
dentist. Medical testimony fixing the degree of disability follow- 
ing injury is called for every anf Differentiation between dis- 
ability due to accident and disability due to disease is a daily 
problem in industrial compensation. Occupational diseases are 
increasing in number and call for the services of the expert when 
their existence is a matter of uncertainty. 

This recital might be continued almost indefinitely, but 
enough has been said to indicate the type of problem calling for 
men and women qualified to speak with authority. 


Tue Expert in Court 


Any court may determine the points upon which a witness is 
qualified to a A physician may qualify to testify as a gen- 


eral practitioner by stating to the court such facts as the place 
and time of his graduation in medicine, the location of his office, 
or evidence that he is licensed to practise in that state. More 
often than not, these simple qualifications are ample to meet the 
medical problem in hand. The ego of the doctor, — together 
with the desire of the attorney to impress the court through his 
witnesses, — often lead him to qualify as an expert in some par- 
ticular branch of medicine or science. If he has qualified only as 
a physician, however, the cross-examiner is not entitled to insist 
on greater medical knowledge than is possessed by the average 
physician. If the physician testifying is a real authority, some- 
thing may be gained for his side by full expert qualification, but, 
if the qualifications claimed are not there, the opposite side may 
be served. Having qualified as expert in any fald, the witness 
may be grilled by the opposition to any length and in any phase 
of his alleged qualifications. 

It is, therefore, a compliment to the expert witness when the 
opposing lawyers do not examine him. A qualified witness can 
nearly always strengthen his position under cross-examination. 
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The technical language of the expert often does not attract the 
interest of the jurors, and as a result, highly important state- 
ments may not receive proper valuation by a jury. If, however, 
cross-examination is resorted to, and the almost inevitable con- 
flict arises between expert and cross-examiner, the jury’s interest 
is at once aroused. Trial attorneys deserve much praise for their 
ingenuity in combating damaging testimony. Alt the wind has 
frequently been. taken out of my sails by the unerring accuracy 
with which attorneys pick the weak spots in my statements. 

Not long ago I eeatified for a city in an injunction suit attempt- 
ing to restrain the opening up - a rock quarry within the cit 
limits. I maintained that such a quarry would lead to “silicosis” 
among some of the workers and that, if dust concentrations in 
the atmosphere were high enough, the disease would in time 
appear among the inhabitants living nearby in the direction of 
prevailing winds. On cross-examination I was asked if the disease 
would not be prevalent in the adjoining county where many 
quarries were then in- operation. My answer was in the affirm- 
ative. I was then handed the vital statistics record for this county 
for the ten years preceding. During this ten year period no case 
or death from this disease was reported. The lawyer did not fail 
to hammer this home. He did not fail to see that its full signifi- 
cance reached the jury. It was futile to enter into a discussion as 
to this apparent discrepancy. The explanation is, however, simple 
enough. Silicosis so simulates tuberculosis that almost invariably 
it is “ge as tuberculosis, but the harm was done. The case 
was lost. 


THE FEE or THE ExPERT 


The expert is apt to collect his fee in advance, the ordinary 
witness is apt not to receive his fee at all. This, perhaps, is the 
greatest single difference between these two classes of witnesses. 
Courts commonly recognize the unfairness to the holder of highly 
specialized knowledge of extorting from him without adequate 
compensation information gained through years of extensive 
study. The expert’s fee is therefore ordinarily of his own fixing 
and is arranged prior to his services. Granting the justification 
of unusual fees for the possessor of unusual knowledge, a cynical 
public is still apt to have its reservations as to bias when a news- 
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aper carries the head-line “Defense $500 per day Expert to 
Take Stand”. The public appears to have the notion that a 
highly paid expert witness is bought, whole soul and body, by 
the cause he represents and inescapably is lined up in behalf of 
this cause. In a trial lasting only one. day, it was once brought 
out that the medical expert had been paid a fee of $250. It 
was also observed that he did not seatify at the trial. The un- 
initiated in the court room gave him glances which implied that 
not all hold-ups are accomplished by poking a gun against the 
victim’s head. Now, to assuage the ire of the cynic, allow us to 
record just what he had done to earn that $250 fee. One week 
prior to trial he had received the following telegram: 
Trial of suit against this Company filed by former employee Lunk, 
set for next Friday. In medical matters represent this Company. Com- 
municate with our local office. (Signed) Horseshoe Motor Car 
Company 

The expert visited the local office and obtained the address of 
the service station where the alleged injury was sustained; also 
the name and address of the attorneys handling the case. From 
the latter he obtained copies of petitions, medical records, etc. 
From these he learned that the claimant, while engaged in work 
on a car in which the motor was not running, suddenly began to 
bleed freely from his nose and mouth. Patient collapsed and was 
carried home. He was, however, seen by a physician at the plant 
before he was sent home. In the ensuing months patient had 
been unable to work and had continued under the care of this 
same physician, who made a diagnosis of “hemorrhage from the 
lungs due to fumes in garage”. This was before the days of ben- 
zol gas, which meant that carbon monoxid was about the only 
toxic gas possible under the condition described. Characteristics 
of the disease produced by carbon monoxid are very striking, but 
none of these characteristics were reported by the physician, — 
and gross hemorrhage of the lungs is not a 6 em of the 
disease. 

At the automobile service station the expert sought to recon- 
struct the conditions existing at the time of the claimant’s bleed- 
ing. Workmen present at the time of the occurrence had been 
much Seaeaat by it and were frankly sympathetic with the 
claimant. These men arranged the reconstruction. The motor on 
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which claimant was working was not running. Three other cars 
in the same small room were running. Carbon monoxid is formed 
in deadly quantities when motors are first started. A running 
gasoline motor always generates some carbon monoxid, but in 
this plant protection had been provided against this very hazard. 
Every car was connected with an exhaust system that carried 
the fumes to the exterior of the building, and all workmen agreed 
that connections were in place at the time of claimant’s misfor- 
tune. The chemist who accompanied the expert took samples of 
the air under varying conditions and later tested it for carbon 
monoxid. He reported the presence of carbon monoxid, but in 
concentration far below the harmful point. All the workmen 
were questioned as to the appearance of the afflicted man at the 
time of his collapse. Not one of them noticed the unmistakable 
altered color of lips, ears, and fingers, so characteristic of severe 
carbon monoxid poisoning. 

Since the expert probably would have to face cross-examina- 
tion, he sought to refresh his mind on all the published work on 
diseases of this character. Accordingly, two trained workers were 
set about assembling all possible data to be derived from half a 
dozen languages. In the meantime he visited the claimant’s 
physician. He was old, cordial, appeared to be honest, appar- 
ently was a general practitioner, helpful in his community, but 
perhaps not given to careful differential diagnoses. The physi- 
cian in turn arranged for a visit to see the patient. The sick man 
was in an advanced stage of tuberculosis. There were many 
cavities in his lungs. Certainly his condition was of long dura- 
tion, but sufficient proof was lacking, if limited to examinations 
subsequent to his factory collapse. The expert then recalled a 
statement on record that two years prior he had been a patient 
at the Charity Hospital. Through proper legal steps he gained 
access to the hospital records. There it was found that two years 
before this the patient had already been a well established case 
of tuberculosis. iis X-ray at that time exhibited many cavities 
in his lungs, and he was a sufferer from hemorrhage of the lungs. 
Sanitarium care was offered this man, and work of any kind 
pointed out as unwarranted. 

With this information the expert knew that the case repre- 
sented an unjustified claim. He had utilized about one week’s 
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time in collection of this information. At the time of the trial 
there may have been persons who felt that his charge was exces- 
sive, but the company who had retained him was not among 
their number. 


SHOPPING FOR DocrTors 


Any one who does much court work is apt to be of the opinion 
that unbiased testimony is not always wanted from the physi- 
cian. At least not a full and complete recital of available facts. 
On more than one occasion in legal conferences prior to trial, I 
have pointed out phases of the situation favorable to the opposi- 
tion, which in all fairness should be thrashed out in court but 
invariably the answer has been, “Answer the questions we ask 
you. If he opposition asks about these other matters, answer 
the cross-examiner’s specific questions.” 

Expert witnesses having every inclination to be thoroughly 
honest and to make a complete recital of facts at their disposal 
feel hampered by the restriction thrown around them. So great 
is the difficulty, that many physicians as well as other qualified 
persons refuse all overtures made by attorneys needing expert 
services. As one physician put it, — “I object so much to the 
methods attending the use of my services in court, that I regu- 
larly price the lawyer out of my office. I put a higher charge on 
my services than the merits = the case warrant. Then out he 
goes.” Thus shopping for the physician does not always mean 
finding the best qualified expert, or locating bias, but may also 
mean finding a man who is willing to put up with these restric- 
tions, or who has not acquired a distaste for the system. 


TuHeE Partizan Mepicat WITNESS 


In the matching of wits between the doctor in the witness 
chair and an antagonistic lawyer, the lawyer is apt to have the 
advantage. In the court room he is functioning in his own do- 
main. Think of a lawyer making a pleading in the doctor’s oper- 
ating room, with the surgeon and three or four assistants a 
in their white gowns and masks, the anesthetist with his elaborate 


machinery, the patient in evident distress, the popping off of 
steam from the nearby sterilizers, the many trays of instruments, 
the continually alert group of attending nurses, — there the 
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doctor might have the advantage. The doctor usually enters the 
court room with trepidations. He has in mind the many stories 
of pitfalls in cross-examination. Although the judge may be a 
personal friend, nevertheless he now appears awe-inspiring. 

The doctor’s contacts with the lawyers for the cause in which 
he is enlisted have already established a friendly attitude. He has 
probably been flattered by being told how important he is in the 
proper presentation of the case at hand. He probably has been 
told that the attorneys on the other side are “gentlemen, good 
lawyers, but crafty and out to win the case.” Both the prelim- 
inary conferences between physician and participants in the 
case on the side for which he has been called and the stage set- 
ting in the court room favor partizanship at every turn. The 
lawyer speaks of “‘my witness”, “our side,” “my expert.” All of 
the preliminaries have accentuated the strong points of the 
expert’s side of the case. Willy-nilly the expert finds himself en- 
milied in advocacy of what is now “his side” and in antagonism 
to the real merits of the opposition’s cause. Cross-examination 
is fairly regularly done with such animus as to increase the par- 
tizanship of the expert. Not always is this one-sided attitude of 
the expert advantageous to his cause. The fault is not so much 
attributable to the witness personally as to the system under 
which he is projected into the situation. When one considers the 
endless wrangle over small points, the endeavor to trap the 
witness into contradiction or an admission, quarrels over defini- 
tions, the citations of authority, the objection to qualifications, 
the continuous direct and indirect efforts to discredit the witness 
and to vitiate his testimony, the wonder is not that expert tes- 
timony is so bad, but that it is so good. 

The faith of the public in the value of expert testimony is 
shaken, when well-known and highly accredited physicians line 
up on opposite sides and apparently make precisely opposite 
contentions. The public quotes with glee the aphorism that liars 
are divided into three classes, — liars, damned liars, and expert 
witnesses. I have found very little that bears out this disbelief 
in the expert’s veracity when genuine experts are involved. The 
opportunities for variance in the testimony of experts on oppos- 
ing sides are commonly to be found not in fundamentals but in 
the fringes of the situation. An actual occurrence will make 
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clear the opportunities allowing for warranted differences of 
opinion. 

Mrs. K. developed a tumor,on her right breast. She was oper- 
ated and died on the operating table. A suit was filed in con- 
nection with her insurance. The operating surgeon had made a 
diagnosis of cancer of the breast (Carcinoma). A laboratory 
examination of the tumor removed corroborated the surgeon’s 
diagnosis. This laboratory diagnosis was made by a competent 
pathologist. No qualified expert would be in disagreement as to 
the existence of this cancer. However, two points of the diver- 
gence did arise. First, was the cancer produced by a slight blow 
received by Mrs. K. about six weeks prior to her operation, or 
did the blow merely call Mrs. K’s attention to a condition that 
already existed, or did the blow severely aggravate a condition 
already existing, but quiescent? The protagonists may produce 
from their own experience a considerable number of cases su 
porting their opinions. In the second place, the judgment of the 
surgeon in operating on a desperate case was questioned. One 
side maintained that had the surgeon secured X-ray examination 
of the patient’s chest, the extension of the cancer into the chest 
would have been found, and the hopelessness of the situation 
would have prevented any operation. Thus Mrs. K. would have 
been spared to her family for a few weeks more. The other group 
of experts maintained that Mrs. K. was entitled to any vestige 
of a chance of recovery, and that the surgeon exercised good 
judgment in the operation. 


Tue Court WITNESS 


In such a situation as this the only bias that existed probably 
grew out of the loyalty of the experts to their respective sides. 
Under less strained circumstances each group would have freely 
admitted the justice of the opposite side’s contentions. If the trial 
could have been served by qualified physicians acting as court 
witnesses, serving each side fully and equally, all of the obtain- 
able facts in the case would have been speedily established, and 
the questions that caused so much controversy in the trial would 
have been admitted to be insolvable. 

For the proper utilization of specialized information in the 
administration of justice, three methods have been suggested in 
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recent or remote years. The first of these is trial by a jury, com- 
posed of persons qualified in the problem at hand. This method 
is manifestly impossible in this country. The technical problem 
calling for specialized information is apt to a a minor 
aspect of the case, and a single case might involve handwriting, 
chemistry, and real estate. The second method is the one now in 
vogue, namely, the partizan expert. Admissions of the shortcom- 
ings of this system have made up the bulk of this article. The 
abuses of the present system are drawing criticism from the 
general public and the professional group alike. The third method 
is that of the expert serving the court, available to either side, 
prejudiced in favor of no cause, paid and paid well by the court 
as a legitimate expense. Under such condition the expert witness 
may fully comply with his oath to tell “the truth and all the 
truth”. Without being hampered he may recite to the court all 
of the pertinent facts in the technical situation. Following this 
unhampered recital, the witness may be questioned by the court 
itself and cross-examined by either side. 
It is not within the province of this article to attempt to sug- 
est the precise means for securing the court witness, and the 
fuinnes to be thrown around his activities. It is conceivable 
that different types of cases and the constitution of various states 
may call for variation in procedure. Recognition of the difficulties 
that may be experienced before this court witness system comes 
into larger use in this country in no wise vitiates its merits. The 
superiority of this method of utilizing special information is 
obvious. Thus may the onus at times attached to the expert be 
removed, and thus may the procurement of justice be aided by 
unhampered authoritative statements. 
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CAN MEXICO MAINTAIN 
ITS ISOLATION? 


Wi.iiaM LepyarD RopDGERS 


I Mexico the victim of American 
imperialism? No, says Rear- 
Admiral Rodgers, she is the victim 
of ber own weak Government. Na- 
tions bold their natural resources in 
trust, not only for their own people, 
but for trade with all mankind. Mex- 
ico controls certain raw materials 
that have become necessary to the 
economic peace of the world, and 
the world looks to ber to keep ber 
markets and trade routes open, un- 
hampered by civil disorders. If the 
Mexican Government can not do 





HIS article has no line of 
ik conduct to advocate; but is 

an attempt to assume a de- 
tached point of view, — based on 
hisnosicill precedents established by 
other countries as well as by this, — 
and so forecast the outcome of the 
Mexican situation this way or that as 
events develop. Since 1840 this coun- 
try has had a war with Mexico, and 


twice within the last thirteen years 
we have invaded and occupied her 
territory without her consent. Moreover, in 1865 we massed fift 
thousand troops along the Rio Grande and threatened, icaal, 
the force of the Monroe Doctrine, to cross it in protest against the 
French military occupation of Mexico. Again, in 1877, President 
Hayes’s stern dictum to the Mexican Government that weakness 
on its part would entail occupancy by the United States secured 
internal peace for over thirty years. Then the present disorder 
broke out. In the light of the past, it is therefore not unreasonable, 
nor impertinent, but only prudent to examine the present condi- 
tions in Mexico and their effect upon our relations with her in 
order that we may anticipate what the future may possibly hold 
for us both. 

Before considering such gross and material matters of difference 
between the two countries as the oil controversy and the new Con- 
stitution, I shall speak of matters of the spirit and of tempera- 
ment. Why is the backgennnd of our relations with Mexico and 


so, other Governments will bave to. — 


with other Latin-American nations more or less one of mutual 
distrust and vague dislike? 

First, there is the barrier of language. Mankind inherits from 
prehistoric ancestry an instinctive fear of the stranger, which, 
with the growth of civilization and security, has been modified to 
a contempt of all that is foreign as ignorance. And of all ignorance, 
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inability to speak the local tongue at once places the foreigner be- 
yond the pale, — a true barbarian and outlaw. One of our colored 
soldiers, working in a labor battalion in France, saw a Senegalese 
soldier eapaieliiie him in French uniform. He recognized the 
blood-tie and burst into song. “Hi, niggah! Wat you doin’ in dem 
cloes?” He was answered in Senegalese with gay French courtesy. 
Wailing with a gesture of contempt, our man turned to his task: 
“Go on, niggah! you-all is nuttin’ but a dam Frawg.” And so, 
lacking a common speech, both the Mexican and the American 
begin their relations with the false assumption that the other is a 
“damn Frog”. 

Then there is the difference of culture. When our respective 
ancestors first left Europe for America, four hundred and three 
hundred years ago, they perhaps differed less in cultural back- 

round than we do now. Both the Spaniards and the English in- 
Perited the classical traditions of Greece and Rome and of later 
feudal society, and the Christian religion together with the ren- 
aissance of art and- learning. For both, all these elements of 
culture had resulted in aristocratic forms of government in which 
society was organized into upper, middle, and lower classes, and 
this stratification was admitted by all. Thus, with not wholly dis- 
similar outlook, both sets of colonists departed for the new world, 
where their paths of social and cultural development rapidly di- 
verged. In Mexico the Spaniards found a dense population which 
they conquered and left on the soil to work it for them. Naturally, 
they preserved or adapted the forms of social relations they in- 
herited from ancient ete: with patron and client, with master 
and slave. With an alien aristocracy and a native subject race, it 
followed that industrial efficiency was neglected, while the wealth 
of the Aztecs and the fecundity of the tropics led them to cultivate 
social ceremony and refined leisure. 

In northern America, our English and Dutch forebears met 
other conditions. Here was a “‘stern and rock-bound coast,” an 
unresponsive soil, and a scanty native population, which was 
driven off. Here was no seat for an aristocracy, but for stark 


democracy only; where every man made for himself his position in 
the community, and a premium was placed upon business and in- 
dustrial efficiency as the price of existence. In the resulting code of 
manners, old-world urbanity disappeared and was replaced by a 
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kindly and helpful, — but brusque, — rusticity, characteristic, 
but displeasing to others. 

These diverse ideas of social organization and industry have 
caused the Anglo-American and the Spanish-American to place 
unlike values on the administration of certain sections of the legal 
codes. The aristocrat below the Rio Grande looks to the law to 
guarantee security to himself and his personal property against 
the discontent of the masses. The democrat to the North has de- 
veloped the law of business security and has comparatively neg- 
lected to maintain personal security. 

To these differences we must also add those of religion. Thus, 
when the American reaches out to make his first contacts for bet- 
ter or for worse with the Mexican, their manners are mutually 
repellent. The language barrier is only a symbol of their complete 
inability to understand each other. When Americans express scorn 
for a nation which lets revolution interfere with big business, the 
Mexican retorts with scorn that we do not protect the man in the 
street from violation of his personal liberty. And the quarrel pro- 
ceeds — by point. It is not surprising, therefore, that the rec- 
ord of the political relations between the two countries should be 
one of almost perpetual disagreement and mutual suspicion. 

The common boundary line enforces upon each nation a con- 
nection and an interest in the other as unavoidable as that be- 
tween the Siamese twins. Trade and commerce are the chief bases 
of international politics and friendships, and any disorder in 
Mexico is prejudicial to good-will. 

Within the last century, international commerce has gained an 
importance hitherto unknown to the world. Before the days of 
power-driven machinery and ocean steamships, communications 
were difficult and the cost of transportation ate up the profits of 
specialized industries. Therefore, in the main, every country was 
industrially sufficient to itself, or nearly so, both in agriculture 
and manufactures; and in consequence, standards of living were 
comparatively unaffected by those of other countries. This im- 
memorial situation has been altered by the cheap transportation 
systems of our day. Four great nations have won world supremacy 
on the basis of mass production by machinery, — the United 
States, Germany, England, and France, — while other countries, 
without their wealth and coal, remain agricultural and export raw 
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materials. In consequence, the Big Four dominate the world by 
their economic might, and the cheap freight rates they provide 
are managing both to raise and spread the standards of living 
throughout the earth. : 

In a world as unified economically, public disorder anywhere is 
hateful, for it throws international industry out of gear. And since 
Mexico has been in turmoil since Diaz fel in 1910, the manu- 
facturing nations of Europe and America demand that their sup- 

ly of raw materials from Mexico, —oil, hemp, and lumber, 
abr coffee and tobacco, —shall no longer be cut off through the 
failure of successive weak Governments to maintain public order. 
Before all else, the paramount duty of every Government is to 
maintain public order, so that its people may earn their living in 
security at least, if not in contentment. When a Government ac- 
complishes this primary task to the satisfaction of the masses, it 
matters little to the outside world if tyranny prevails and some 
individuals are oppressed unduly. It is when misgovernment dis- 
turbs labor that it beeomes ietolenitile both at home and abroad. 

It is often urged in justification of the turbulence in Mexico that 
the masses are oppressed by the a landowners and the 
political generals, and no doubt it is so. We are told the down- 
trodden are trying to get a people’s Government and are, there- 
fore, entitled to our national sympathy. Without withholding our 
personal sympathy, we must recognize that all Governments are 

‘hard boiled” in such matters, including our own, and they al- 
ways will be. Their first duty is to their own nationals, who in- 
dividually wish to have their contracts executed and their debts 

aid and generally wish to carry on their business in security. 

he new economic conditions require that weak Governments 
the world over must either make themselves strong internally, or 
go. The opinion of the world will permit the downtrodden classes 
anywhere a chance to right their wrongs by armed insurrection; 
but after reasonable opportunity, if they fail to make good, the 
world loses sympathy and expects them to take up their fetters 
and get to work again. Mexico has had fifteen years of disorder in 
the name of liberty, but has not yet developed a government 
strong enough to guarantee that security which international 
business demands. 

In municipal law there is a principle known as the “right of 
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eminent domain”, which permits a Government to expropriate 
private property for the use and benefit of the public. In inter- 
national law, as expounded by the text-writers, this principle is 
not admitted; but in the actual practice of Governments in their 
international relations, it is a doctrine often acted upon. This 
closely knit economic world must supply the Big Four and the 
lesser nations of their kind with raw products, or their machine 
industries slow down and all communities suffer, even the most 
pastoral and simple with the others. Mexico has products that the 
world looks to her to provide. She can not go on making the world 
wait. If she establishes security, which will permit her people to 
work in the fields and mines and exchange their products for those 
of other nations, all will be well with her internationally. If she 
can not, or will not, do so, she will surely suffer infringements of 
her sovereignty by foreign powers bent on doing for her what she 
can not do for herself. 

Thus, in world affairs, as in national affairs, we see the potency 
of the democratic principle that the majority has rights over the 
minority. World interest claims precedence when the impotence 
of a laggard nation interferes with the good of the greatest num- 
ber. Indeed, great nations have grown up in the past, not so much 
through conscious desire for ruthless conquest as because those in 
power with a strong government at their disposal, found them- 
selves compelled, for the peace of their borders and the good of 
their people, to extend the blessings of law and order over ever 
widening areas. That such extensions have caused much personal 
suffering is a secondary matter. Nature and mankind have al- 
ways been cold to the suffering of individuals for the advantages 
of the crowd. And the personal sympathies of their own nationals 
for the distress of people in other countries has never had much 
weight in determining governmental policy except when con- 
tinued public disorder has furnished foreign Governments with a 
valid excuse for intervention. Then they never fail to play up 
their humanity as the dominant motive, and offer that as their 
warrant for interposing. Public disorder in Mexico is a source of 
our friction with other powers. Thus, international disputes is- 
- sue from the local disorder, and will disappear with it. 

It is the duty of every Government to protect the lives of its 
citizens engaged in lawful occupations abroad and to prevent un- 
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lawful expropriation of their property. Therefore, the stand 
Mexico has taken against the vested rights of foreign citizens will 
not permanently be tolerated by this or any other great country. 
When these and similar extreme abuses of authority are remedied, 
it will matter little whether royalties on the mining concessions 
are high, or whether there is graft in getting them. Business will 
accommodate itself to the existing situation, in which it will 
chiefly prize security; and foreign offices will be deprived of 
ground for remonstrance. 

There remain to be spoken of, the “Church” and the “Red” 
questions which have been closely associated in people’s minds 
and which, in the past few months, have been exciting as much or 
even more notice than “oil”. Propaganda is even more effective 
as a stirrer up of political discord than economics; and in the 
present case, i “Reds” in Mexico, if the word of the daily press 
may be taken at face value, are attacking not only the ancient 
connection between Church and State, but the beliefs and reli- 
gious practices of individuals, some of whom are foreigners. And 
once more the weak Government in Mexico is the chief cause of 
uneasiness in this country. When the Combes ministry in France 
parted Church and State twenty years ago, it was strong enough 
to carry out the operation without disorder, and therefore without 
effective protest from anywhere abroad. So in Mexico, were the 
government strong enough to carry out its wishes in this respect 
with virile precision, foreign protest would soon subside. 

We may now consider the alternatives which offer themselves 
for the future. As a result of the foregoing discussion, we may re- 
gard as secondary the disputes which have arisen over the reli- 
gious question, giving — notice to the economic situation 
and the impotence of the Mexican Government. As has been 
indicated, all the world needs open markets in Mexico. This will 
not only be for the good of foreigners and foreign markets, but it 
will also raise the material standards of life among the down- 
trodden people of Mexico itself. Among the nations most directly 
concerned in Mexico, Germany is precluded from taking action 
by the Treaty of Versailles, while France and England are not 
without precedents for action. Their past history shows that they 
have developed their colonial empires by a continual extension of 
orderly rule over turbulent icine But sixty years ago the 
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French attempt to collect debts by occupying Mexico was brought 
to naught by the United States acting under the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and this fiasco helped in the undoing of the Second French 
Empire. Similarly, when England and Germany undertook to en- 
force their claims against Venezuela twenty-five years ago by a 
“pacific blockade”, the United States made a vigorous protest 
which ended the foreign pressure upon Venezuela, although this 
had the legitimate purpose of upholding their national rights in a 
disorderly country. In like manner the Monroe Doctrine has re- 
peatedly prevented aggrieved European Governments from seek- 
ing their own redress in the new world. 

Therefore, such Governments say to us, — after the fashion of 
diplomacy, by suggestion and innuendo, — that if the Monroe 
Doctrine blocks their action, the accomplishment of their purpose 
falls to us, or the Doctrine falls of itself. We proclaimed the ne. 
roe Doctrine a hundred years ago, for our convenience and safety 
when we were weak, — so they think. Now when we are strong, 
they expect us to act under it for others as well as for ourselves. 
They believe that if we claim privilege, we must accept duties. 
There is nothing particularly new in the idea of American inter- 
vention in other countries. We began maintaining public order in 
Panama soon after gold was discovered in California, and have 
continued to do so ven time to time whenever public security 
along the line of the railway and the canal has been imperiled. We 
went to war with Spain because the insurrection in Cuba lingered 
without promise of conclusion, and the protraction of an economic 
nuisance at our doors was intolerable. bstensibly we went to war 
in the interest of humanity. After the liberation of Cuba and our 
withdrawal in 1902, we reoccupied the island in 1906 to restore 
lost order. The perpetual disorder in Hayti caused our occupation 
of the country, where the United States forces restored prosperity 
to an oppressed and poverty-stricken peasantry, and still main- 
tains it. In San Domingo, the eastern half of the same island, our 
ten-years’ rule has done as much for the mass of the people. And 
in aenntes the occupation of the capital by American marines, 


and the Special Service Squadron kept at hand at the Isthmus, 
has granted the prayer in the church ritual for “peace in our time, 


O Lord.” 


For all these services to suffering humanity, the American 
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Government has been scolded both at home and abroad because 
these actions were also helpful to business. For helping establish 
law and order outside its own territory, when they could not 
otherwise be secured, the conduct of the United States has been 
roundly denounced. In spite of such clamor, the relations of this 
country with its weaker neighbors have been beneficent. Since we 
first declared the Monroe Doctrine, we could not have acted 
other than we have without renouncing, along with the Doctrine, 
both our national position and our world prestige. And now, if 
Mexico cannot bring about internal peace, she must recollect that 
ever since the year when Cicero was Consul, governments con- 
fronted with disturbers of the public peace, either within or with- 
out their borders, have repeated his monition: “How long, O 
Catiline! wilt thou abuse our patience?” 

Since Madero overthrew President Diaz, continued disorder, — 
obnoxious alike to the unfortunate peasantry of Mexico and to 
the economic welfare of this country and of the world at large, — 
has prevailed beyond our southern border. Nevertheless, this 
country has not been in haste to interfere, although other nations 
hope we will; at the same time reproaching us if we take any ac- 
tion which seems to have that end in view. Since the beginning of 
these Mexican disorders, the Democratic and the Republican ad- 
ministrations here, — each after its own fashion, — have given 
Mexico every aid to suppress her own disturbances. But if vexa- 
tious disorder continues to provoke the world, the pressure of 
other nations may be added to swell the outcry of our injured busi- 
ness. There are precedents for future action in the warning to 
Mexico by the Mewes administration, and in the temporary oc- 
cupation of Cuba in 1906-09 during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. At present, this country is not thinking of such a serious 
step, nor could it be induced to take it without greater provoca- 
tion than it has yet had. Our Government still hopes for the best. 
At the same time, Mexico must not forget that the population of 
the world is pressing faster than ever on the means of support. A 
government is a corporation, acting not merely for the good of its 
shareholders, but for the common good of similar corporations. 
In that more crowded world which is almost upon us, a corpora- 
tion which can not act, which prefers anarchy to strength, risks 
receivership. May Mexico soon realize her danger! 








WHY WE LIVE BEYOND OUR MEANS 


Emity Newe.t Bair 






do people live beyond their means? Why do so many 
of them prefer hanging on to the “ragged edge” of a 
precipice, fearing each moment the catastrophe of 
ee to dropping quietly on to the place they can afford 
to live? 

We were discussing the latest bankruptcy. 

“I know why I live on the ragged edge,” laughed a friend, 
“though I suppose I should be ashamed to confess it. It’s be- 
cause I don’t like the ‘lookings’,” she said whimsically, “of 
what I see beneath the precipice. Perhaps if I had never seen the 
delectable country on this tableland I might feel differently 
about it. But I have. I’ve not only seen my own home,” she went 
on, “but I can see my mother’s with its parquet floors and 
oriental rugs, the new novels of Tolstoy and Hardy, the pony 
cart and Annie, our maid of all work, and beyond that I can see 
my grandmother’s old house with its velvet carpets and walnut 
furniture, the new novels of Sir Walter Scott, the silver coffee 
urn and carry-all, and Martha, her ‘domestic’. And there, too, 
is my great-grandmother Daniels’s square stone house with the 
‘first piano west of the Alleghanies’, the mahogany davenport 
and four-poster bed; and my Kentucky great-grandmother’s spa- 
cious farmhouse with its slaves; and my great-great-grandmother’s 
in Philadelphia with its portraits and silver. And in every one of 
these homes there was a “lady”, — gracious, well-groomed, occu- 
pied in making life agreeable. 

“And then I look below the ragged edge of my precipice and 
what I see is a bare frame house, needing paint, with reedy grass 
about the yard and a well-kept kitchen garden at the back, and 
in it Axminster rugs on pine floors, only the necessary furniture 
and it of the plainest, and a rather faded woman hurrying about 
to get dinner ready before the family comes. _ 

“T look once more at my tableland and I can see my mother’s 
place among her friends. And her children’s in the town. They’re 
what you would call ‘leading citizens’,” —she smiled a bit 
sardonically. ‘And so was my grandmother and her mother and 
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her mother. All of them with leisure to read and to think and be 
among the well-groomed. 

“And then again I look down below this precipice on which I 
maintain my precarious place and the women I see working in 
the houses are care-worn and faded and tired. 

“But what interests me most are the children. I see some of 
those below look longingly up toward my precipice. Others are 
starting to climb up and my heart sinks as I see how abrupt is 
the steep and rocky path.” 

As I listened I was reminded of a girl who did drop off the 
ragged edge. Her husband wanted to “get ahead in the world”, 
so they decided to live as economically as they could in the mining 
camp where he worked instead of the town near-by where their 
people lived. They lived in a little box cottage. Sally did her own 
work, even the laundry. She came into town every so often to see 
her friends. Once in a while they went down to visit her and say 
“How cute, how original.” I thought she rather liked this and 
scorned the rest of us who could never hope to “get ahead”’. But 
one day she surprised me. “Tell me,” she said passionately, “tell 
me frankly, have I kept up in the essentials?” 

“The essentials?” I asked. 

“Yes, the things that really count, that make us what we are. 
I’ve tried so hard to hold on to them.” And then she spoke 
frankly. “It looks so easy to economize to get ahead, but it 
isn’t. f is very difficult to know what is important enough to 
hold on to and what isn’t. You see, when you live as you have 
been accustomed to, your standard is set for you. You don’t 
know why you do things certain ways and you don’t ask why. 
But I must decide for myself on each separate thing I do, whether 
it is essential or whether I had better give it up, and you'd be 
wages to know how difficult this deciding is. Take, for instance, 
little things like clearing the table for dessert. I decide it is not 
essential, so put the dessert on the table. Then Jim says, ‘Why go 
into the other room,’ and so we eat at the little kitchen table, 
and then I say, ‘Why use a cloth that makes laundry?’ And 
finally Jim comes to the table without his collar. There you are. 
Just where should I draw the line? Take this matter of cleanli- 
ness, — I used to think any one could be clean but now I know 
it‘is the most expensive thing in the world. When you’ve got to 
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wash and iron everything yourself you wonder just how essential 
clean napkins and pressed dresses are. You've no idea until 
you've tried it what it means to walk off one level down on to 
an entirely different one.” 

“But why do you do it?” I asked. “Couldn’t you economize 
without changing your whole system?” 

“We have talked all that over and we see no other way. If 
there was some half-way place, but there does not seem to be. 
You see, living as you do there’s such an outlay for ‘doing your 
part’, keeping up with the rest, — contributions to this and that, 
flowers, wedding presents, parties, club dues, white gloves, 
manicuring. Ground-rent for your level, you might call it. If I 
tried to stay on that level, I’d be called on for all these things. 
But living down here as we do, the fact that we do not entertain 
and I’ve no time for play, golf, bridge, — lets me out of them. 
And I don’t mean to complain, — we’ve done it deliberately, 
Jim and I. But this does not mean it is easy. You see, after all, 
we do have your tastes and desires and they require money. We 
are not like the ~ = down here. They have their own standards. 

“For instance, I’ve a neighbor of whom I’m very fond. Her 
husband is a ground-boss in a mine and his salary is the same as 
Jim’s. They have been ambitious and thrifty and now they have 
a new house, one of these ready-made ones with all the modern 
conveniences. She showed me through. In the parlor she had one 
of these three-piece velour sets and some pictures hung next to 
the ceiling. And of course, a Victrola. She has a golden oak set 
in the dining-room, but they eat in the kitchen on a white oil- 
cloth covered table. She’s put a board over the tub in the bath- 
room because it is too much trouble to keep it clean. She likes 
to cook, and wash, and iron. She says so, — and she’s reached 
the height of her ambition in this new home. Her neighbors and 
friends envy her. But I don’t want to get like her, —I want to 
keep my taste, my love for beautiful thi s, my need for bath- 
rooms, — yes, and my desire to play. They are my heritage. 
I don’t want to come to ‘liking’ cooking and scrubbing. 

“But she is the product of this environment. I’m the product 
of what mine was. And what worries me is this: Will I be able 
to pass on these tastes and desires which are my inheritance, 
without the environment that gave them to me? This is the 
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question that persuades many parents to hang on to the ‘ragged 
>»? 


edge’. 
“Wat is her inheritance? Loosely speaking, it consists of her 
tastes and manners and her position in the social system. By social 

sition I mean something more than being on the invitation 
list of the local smart set, which it may or may not include. I 
mean feeling in one’s self and producing in others the impression 
that one is acceptable to any social gathering anywhere, eligible 
to any social intercourse, and equal to any social emergency. 
That one’s tastes and manners are largely due to environment, no 
one familiar with the findings of psychology will deny; but the 
statement that social position is dependent on environment may 
require explanation. 

We like to think, we Americans, that there are no social classes 
in this country, and in the European meaning of the word there 
are not. The oiitoes in the country may rise to the highest 
place. The man in the mine may see his son sitting in the cabinet, 
or even acting as governor to an exclusive Long Island club, his 
daughters and sons may mingle with Lords and Ladies, — aye 
and even marry them. But this does not mean that the man in 
the mine, and the President of the company that owns the mine 
hobnob over their cigars after dinner, nor that their wives 
exchange social courtesies. They do not. The mine owner is on 
one level, — the mine worker on another. 

There are two streets in every town that will indicate the 
difference between these levels. One is a tree-lined avenue where 
our “esteemed and prominent citizens” live, and the other is a 
neat bungalow-lined street where the “‘respectable fellow towns- 
men” have their homes. The people on the avenue and the people 
on the street do not mingle. They move in different “social 
circles”. They “rate” differently in the town. Newspaper re- 
porters, cediiin bankers, aye, even the clerks in the stores 
recognize these levels. The social system of the country, of the 
city, of the town is founded upon it. Yet these levels are not 
“classes”. There is one great difference. One’s position in a class 
is more or less fixed. But one’s place on a level is not. One may 
move from level to level. The owner of a bungalow may sell it 
and move to the avenue, and his children may forget that they 
ever lived elsewhere. All that is required is that he shall have 
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enough money to buy the mansion. Naturally then, any street 
dweller ambitious to change his level or that of his children, 
saves his money, invests it, and reinvests it for that purpose. 
To be able to buy a better car, to send his children to college, to 
entertain, — all these will help him to transfer them to another 
level. 

That in many cases, if not indeed in the majority, it is parental 
instinct that makes them save so that their children may rise to 
this higher level will be, I think, generally accepted as true. 
What is not so readily understood is that it is the same parental 
instinct that causes those already on the level to resolve to stick 
there even though they cannot afford it. 

When there are “classes” hedged about by arbitrary caste 
lines, titles, traditions, the position and place of the children is 
somewhat assured. Children are born ¢o their class. But when 
ability to buy determines one’s level, one’s place on that level is 
bound to be insecure, for money is fluid as ‘haat and patents of 
nubility are not. Children are ds on a level but not “to” it. 
We’ve all seen children lose their places on this upper level, — 
we’ve seen a poorer member of an “established” family live on 
a lower level, his son drop to a lower one, and his son find him- 
self as far removed from his second cousins in taste, culture, and 
social standing as if they had never started from the same stock. 
It is the fear of this that makes many a father hang on to the 
very edge of the higher level. He knows that lack of fences 
between levels makes it just as easy to descend as to ascend from 
one to another. 

Please understand that I’m not advocating class. Far from it. 
I’m merely stating the reaction of the average parents to con- 
ditions as they find them. Seeing how difficult it is, —when down, 
— to climb back, they make every effort to keep their children’s 
place for them on the higher level. 

One may well ask why these parents do not cut down their 
expenses so that they may leave their children enough money to 
“support” a place on that level. For one thing, they are probably 
aware that they could not “save” enough, and in the meantime 
the children would have lost all the advantage of the environ- 
ment of that level. Or they may fear that their children will not 
have the qualities to climb. “Why,” they probably argue, “take 
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a chance on saving enough money to put them back when by 
holding on to this ragged edge we can leave them there?” 

For instance, one ft the questions such parents have to decide 
is this: “Shall we push ourselves to send our children to college 
when we can so ill afford it?” 

This is the way I heard a brilliant lawyer answer it: “I’ve 
been considering whether to leave my son ten thousand dollars 
or give him a college education. That is about what it will cost 
me, all things considered, — railroad fare, clothes, postponed 
wage-earning, tuition, and all. I’ll leave no estate to speak of, 
but if I don’t send him I could put that aside for him out of my 
income. But I’ve decided on the college education. This is the 
way I look at it. He is a good boy, bright enough, though noth- 
ing brilliant, not a money maker. He’ll never win against great 
odds but he’ll always be able to hold his own. And the connections 
he’ll make at college, the placement, the self-confidence and poise 
it will give him will be worth more to him than anything he could 
make out of the ten thousand dollars.” 

Not long ago a woman said to me, “Do you know why I’ve 
bought this house and am giving this large party? I’ll tell you. 
I discovered recently that Dave (her boy) had a queer idea. You 
know he was only twelve when we moved here. We couldn’t find 
a house we wanted and I didn’t want to stay in a hotel so we 
lived in that run-down house on Grant Street. I felt so sure of 
myself that I took it for granted that I could live anywhere I 
pleased without affecting my standing. But I noticed that Dave 
did not invite his boy friends home. I asked him about it and I 
found that he was ashamed to. He had often been left out of a 
party — by Tom Straight and he thought it was because the 
Straights looked down on us. Of course, it was silly. But it might 
ruin fis self-confidence to have that notion. So I decided to buy 
a house and put myself on the map here so he’d know his position 
was ‘among the best’.” Foolish? Yes. I am not defending her. 
But her attitude indicates this “level” consciousness. 

Long ere this some reader has wanted to remind me that these 
ay who live on the ragged edge spend far more money and 
ive far better than their mothers and grandmothers did. Yes, 
they do. But is this not due to a change in customs rather than a 
change in standards? 
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It is true that the automobile is far more expensive than the 
surrey, but was not the surrey the most useful and best means 
of getting about in our grandparents’ days? We do have expen- 
sive furnaces, but did they not have the most costly and best 
base-burners in theirs? We have two or more bath-rooms, but did 
they not have the best sanitation in theirs? We pay more for our 
servants, but we keep no more, — not so many, —as did our 
mothers. They had what was in demand by “the best people” 
of their day. This was the standard of their level, as it is the 
standard of the same level to-day. What is changed, it seems to 
me, is not the standard, but the things that constitute it. 

We often hear the opinion expressed that people are striving 
to live better, to have more and spend more than their parents 
did before them. But this is not true of every one. Many of those 
who are “hanging on” to-day, living beyond their means, are 
doing it in an effort to live up to the standards that were handed 
down to them. 

There are so many spectacular cases of rich men who started 
with nothing. The journey from hut to mansion is so frequently 
made, that people are apt to forget that there have always been 
mansions, and some one lived in them. 

They should remember those large, substantial and, in many 
cases, beautiful houses that one sees on the old highway between 
Baltimore and St Louis. It must have cost much money as well 
as effort to haul those bricks and windows across those muddy 
prairies, much money and thought to convey the finely wrought 
doors and staircases. And those antiques so eagerly sought to- 
day, — they were not cheap even in the days when they were 
made. 

Some people would seem to have the idea that every one’s 
ancestors were plain people who traveled, like the wagon mover 
to-day, with os a featherbed and a pot or two for estate; and 
that it is, ancien, a great step in advance for their sons and 
daughters to own a “colonial house” and period furniture. 

It is true that there were some paupers among the pioneers, 
some soldiers of fortune, some failures seeking an opportunity 
to begin again, some immigrants with only brawn and brain. 
And fine citizens, too, they have made. But on the other hand 
many of the pioneers, coming in covered wagons because it was 
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the only way to travel, did not come empty-handed. Many of 
them bought land and, even though they paid only three or four 
dollars an acre, they bought a thousand acres at a time and had 
money left to build “the big brick house”. 

The same friend I have quoted before said in the same dis- 
cussion: “I suppose I’m what may be called of pioneer strain. 
My father moved to Missouri from Kentucky after the Civil 
War, and his father to Kentucky from Ohio after the Mexican 
War, and his father to Ohio from Pennsylvania in Jackson’s 
Administration, and his father to Pennsylvania from New York 
in the early eighteen hundreds, and his father moved to New York 
from Connecticut after the Revolution, and his father to Con- 
necticut from Massachusetts in sixteen hundred and something. 
Yet each one seemed to live in his new home as he did in the old. 
Some things these pioneers brought with them and some they 
bought. I know how well they dressed, for I’ve some of their 
clothes to-day. I’ve seen the houses they lived in, standing 
to-day. I use some of their recipes, and expensive they are, too. 
They gave their children the best education of the day and bought 
books and kept servants. 

“It’s because of this, I can’t help thinking, that they passed 
on to us our tastes and our place in society. Can I do less than 
try to pass on to my children the same tastes and position, 
especially when I, for one, believe that classes are crystallizing 
as never before, even though it does mean living beyond my 
income and the consequent struggle and strain?” 

Of course, if people cannot afford to live on that level they 
ought not hang on; if they have not the money, they ought not 
spend it. There can be no argument about that. 

But I am not attempting to defend living beyond one’s means. 
My effort is to explain it, explanation and defense being not in 
the least synonymous. 

And there can be no doubt that the reason given by my friend 
accounts for many cases. So long as there is a social scale, so 
long as parental nature is what it is, some oe will prefer 
living beyond their means to moving their children down to a 
lower place in that scale. 
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the house at Number: 8 Quai Voltaire, formerly 
known as the palace of the Duchesse de Mazarin, was 
recently offered for sale, tourists and the younger 
generation of Parisians, perhaps, were newly reminded that all 
this stretch of houses, extending along the left bank of the Seine, 
overlooking the Louvre opposite, were once “palaces” lived in 
by people notable for their rank in society or bor qualities more 
historical. Their grandeur, never exterior, is now sadly dimmed; 
the street up to the Institute belongs to commerce, — of a de 
luxe kind, it is true, — with a cheap cabaret wedged in here and 
there and the book-stall keepers of the quai, at watch like spiders, 
on the other side. Number 27, at the corner of the rue de Beaune, 
only a dozen steps from Louis x1v’s bridge and from Madame de 
Staél’s beloved rue du Bac, is the house where Voltaire died on 
May 30, 1778. It was in this house that Benjamin Franklin made 
the personal acquaintance of the philosopher, poet, playwright, 
historian at the time when “all Europe was filled with the noise 
of his name”. From Paris especially, Franklin, envoy from 
“darkest” America, came in for a share of interest and adulation; 
but the stem of these was curiosity. Voltaire was their own, a 
true son of Paris who had returned to his city of birth after 
twenty-seven years of exile, and the welcome the people of all 
ranks gave him was unsurpassable. 

When Voltaire set out from Ferney on this last earthly sournée, 
two floors had already been reserved for his household in Number 
27. Save for the cabaret of the “‘zinc” variety on the corner, the 
house has probably changed very little. It is extremely plain with 
five great windows of old-fashioned panes on the floors above the 
rez-de-chaussée looking over the Seine, and as many windows 
(smaller) on the rue de Beaune. So lighted, some writers have said, 
that Voltaire found the rooms dark enough to compel him to 
keep candles lighted throughout the day. "This must be a mis- 


take. The truth more likely is that he kept the inside shutters, — 
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plain lengths of mahogany, — shut tight against the windows 
as they are fitted to-day; for the philosopher was known to prefer 
artificial light. 

The entrance on the rue de Beaune has the beauty of sim- 
plicity, and as it has been carefully preserved, it remains the 
solitary witness to the former dignity of the house. Four pillars, 
slightly carved, sustain an attic where two griffins, rampant, face 
each other. On each of the double doors are carved the Roman 
fasces. Through these doors, at dusk, rolled the eighteenth 
century coach of Voltaire into a court twice the size of the one 
we see to-day; for the blank wall of a modern small hotel has 
intruded there. The interior has endured greater changes. Doors 
have been boarded up, new doors let in, and narrow dark corri- 
dors fashioned to conduct to small, modern rooms which, being 
let, can add something to the income. Where the great salon was, 
— which Voltaire considered to be a necessity of his sojourn, — 
can only be conjectured, but no doubt the entire floor space of 
the first étage was divided between salon and salle a manger. 
Here, at any rate, Voltaire received Benjamin Franklin. 

It was a meeting of mutual admiration. Voltaire’s insatiate 
curiosity for all human knowledge, — and especially for every 
branch of it that savored of philosophy, — had caused him, even 
before his carriage had traversed San Antoine, to inquire where 
Franklin was i found. Of all the crowd of admirers flocking 
to his sa/on to praise and flatter, bene: none was so eagerly 
awaited as the simple American, Franklin had no narrow — 
dice to overcome before meeting the great writer whose free 
thought, scepticism, and “aversion to the clergy” had spread a 
blight in the Anglo-Saxon world over the name of Voltaire, 
scarcely affected even to-day by Carlyle’s half-hearted attempt 
to rub it off. On the contrary, he hugely admired this patriarch, 
who after acquiring wealth by his cleverness in business, still 
wrought, as if his life depended on it, at story, play, and history. 


There was much in common between them, Franklin had been 
told; and while the American sage shook his head at this flattery, 
he wished to test its truth for himself, to meet Voltaire’s “peer- 
ing eyes”, to draw out his famous irony, to applaud his dons mots. 
Could his wit at apne be as bright as when at eighteen 


it won a legacy from 


inon? 
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Voltaire could have no privacy. As on the street people of every 
class pressed to touch his hand, so deputation followed depu- 
tation into his temporary home, and thither came the most 
illustrious men and women of the highest rank at all hours, not 
to be denied. This intellectual dictator was such only in letters. 
He could not, if he would, see Franklin alone. But the groups 

arted and fell back as the short, stout, kindly-faced stranger 
followed the announcement of his name into the presence of a 
man so fleshless as scarce to cast a shadow. Voltaire took two 
steps forward and stretched forth his hand. 

So little has been left by the persons who listened eagerly to 
the conversation of the two philosophers that one who would 
treasure the lightest word oak said to the other is half angered 
by their indifference. It is known, however, that as Franklin was 
taking leave, after making an appointment to bring his little 
grandson to the rue de Beaune next day, Voltaire gaily said that 
although he had forgotten the English he had learned wre 
years before in England, he should venture to speak three Englis 
words as his message to America. These words were “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” This is the first time, it has been said, 
that these three words appeared in juxtaposition. Next day 
Franklin kept his word and brought his petit-fils to Voltaire to 
bless. And again the sage resorted to English, for laying his hand 
on the boy’s head, he said, “‘God and Liberty.” 

The evening of this day was to be the climax of the Vol- 
tairean ovation, the representation of his Irene, the crowning of 
his bust on the stage of the Comédie Frangaise, and the return 
at a late hour to the house in the rue de Beaune, made tumul- 
tuous by cheering multitudes. ““You wish to smother me with 
roses,” murmured the man of eighty-four, weak from the ex- 
citement which shook his feeble re Then the reaction, the 
fatal attack, the pertinacity of the curé of Saint Sulpice. “Never 
an atheist, I long ago returned to deism,” answered Voltaire, 
turning his back as the great Lorenzo did on Savonarola, and 
whispering, “Let me die in peace.” Franklin — indigna- 
tion when he was told that the corpse of Voltaire had been denied 


Christian burial. His own death occurred a year before the Na- 
tional Assembly decreed state honors to the great French writer 
and brought back his body in triumph to the Panthéon. 








PITCAIRN ISLAND 
A Study in the Evolution of Rascality 


Louis Ls Fevre 


UMINATING on the outrageous ideas of the younger 
eneration, long before the time of Tut-ankh-amen, an 
gyptian sage propounded the aphorism that you can’t 

change human nature. His contemporaries welcomed the doc- 
trine with enthusiasm, and ever since, this has been the first line of 
defense for the advocates of a fossilized civilization. The argu- 
ments with which it is supported have varied considerably. In 
the Middle Ages, the rash innovator was reminded that the 
existing status represented the will of God, and that any ee 
to change it was sacrilege. In our scientific era, however, the 
ancient dogma is buttressed by the laws of biology and eugenics. 

We are told that our mtelligence and character are irrevocably 
determined by the germ plasm which we receive from our an- 
cestors. An Edwards is foredoomed to be a clergyman or a college 

rofessor, while a Jukes automatically becomes a criminal and a 
half-wit Are there slums in our cities? Proposals to abolish 
them are useless, for slum people inevitably create slum condi- 
tions. Is there crime? The only cure is the extermination of the 
criminals and all their children. Education and the improve- 
ment of the environment are helpless to wipe out such evils. 

Perhaps all this is true, but there are inconvenient facts which 
are hard to fit into the theory. Human history displays startling 
changes in the behavior of men within a single generation, for 
which the laws of heredity fail to account. To use a minor illustra- 
tion, there is the story of Pitcairn Island. 

In the year 1787, the British war-ship Bounty, a vessel of some 
two hundred tons, with a crew of forty-six men commanded by 
Lieutenant William Bligh, was ordered to the South Seas to find 
varieties of the breadfruit tree suitable for planting in the West 
Indies. After a ten months’ voyage the Bounty reached Tahiti. 
There were mutterings of discontent among the crew because of 
the severity of Bligh, who was a harsh disciplinarian even for 
those days when the seamen on all men-of-war were well ac- 
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quainted with the cat-o’-nine-tails. At best the long voyage to 
the Pacific increased the burden of hardships which were the 
common lot of sailors, — poor food, hard work, and the lack of 
feminine society. These hardships heightened by contrast the 
charms of Tahiti, which need no such exaggeration. Here life was 
soft and free, the women were fair and kind. To the hard-pressed 
crew of the Bounty it seemed Paradise on earth. 

After a stay of six months, Bligh had acquired a sufficient 
stock of the Tahitian breadfruit trees. He set sail for Tonga, 
another South Sea island group. The crew grumbled and sulked; 
Bligh sternly endeavored to restore discipline. At length, two 
weeks after they left Tahiti, the discontent flared up in open 
mutiny led by Fletcher Christian, the master’s mate. Bligh and 
those who remained loyal to him were set adrift in a small boat; 
the mutineers with the Bounty returned to Tahiti. The voyage 
of Bligh in the ship’s boat to the island of Timor in the Dutch 
Indies near Java was one of the most remarkable feats of seaman- 
ship ever recorded. He lost only one man of his crew, who was 
killed by hostile natives, though he sailed over thirty-six hundred 
miles i the almost unexplored Pacific with a scanty supply of 
water and food. 

Meanwhile Christian and his comrades argued over Bligh’s 
chances of escape. Christian foresaw that if their captain reached 
England it was only a question of time before vengeance would 
overtake the mutineers. He persuaded eight of his companions 
to set forth again in the Bounty with nineteen natives in search 
of an saiahabiond island where they might end their days in 
peace. The others preferred to stay in Tahiti, believing that 
Bligh’s story would never be told at home. As Christian had 
expected, however, a British ship, the Pandora, came to hunt 
down the crew of the Bounty. Those who remained were taken 
as prisoners for trial in England. The Pandora was wrecked on 
her return voyage, and several of the captives were drowned. 
The others were duly tried, three ringleaders were hanged, and 
the rest were pardoned or released after terms in prison. 

Christian and his followers settled on Pitcairn Island as an 
ideal situation for their purpose. This is a small island, about a 
mile and a half long, almost entirely surrounded by steep cliffs. 
There is no secure anchorage and only one cove where landing is 
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possible in small boats. Even here it is difficult except in the 
calmest weather. The Bounty had been well equipped for her 
long voyage. The mutineers landed everything they could get 
ashore, then burned the vessel to destroy all traces of their pres- 
ence. When a ship was sighted, they hid in a cave until the dan- 
ger of discovery was past. 


So 
ya — aM 


aE . Y 


S 
My 


In the South Seas 
Original Woodcut by Howard N. Cook 


The nine mutineers who landed on Pitcairn in December, 1789, 
were: Christian, the leader; Brown, an assistant botanist; Ed- 
ward Young, midshipman; John Mills, quartermaster; William 
McCoy, Isaac Martin, John Williams, Matthew Quintal, and 
John Adams, seamen. All these men had Tahitian wives. There 
were six native men, three of whom had wives, and one child. For 
a time things went fairly well. Each of the white men built a 
house, and they cultivated gardens with the help of the natives. 
Then Williams’s wife died. The English joined together to take 
the wife of one of the Tahitians to console the widower. This 
caused ill feeling among the natives, who had another grievance 
because they had been given no land. They plotted against the 
white men. Two of the women heard another singing one of those 
new songs which the people of Polynesia compose on every ~ | 
sible occasion: ‘‘Why should the Tahitian men sharpen their 
axes? To cut off the Rectiiieen’s heads.” These women warned 
their white husbands, and the plot failed. The man whose wife 
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Williams had taken and another native were killed, the four 
remaining Tahitians submitted. 

Again the islanders lived in peace for some time. The four 
natives were servants to McCoy, Mills, Brown, and Quintal. 
Their masters often beat them, and sometimes as an added pun- 
ishment, covered the wounds with salt. To escape this treatment, 
two of them fled into the bush, the uncleared jungle which still 
covered a large part of the island. They made friends with Young, 
who had always been on better terms with the natives than the 
other white men. Adams believed that Young plotted with them 
to destroy all his comrades except Adams himself, whom he 
wished left alive as a companion. At any rate the plot was con- 
ceived, whether Young knew of it or not, and this time the 
conspirators were more successful. While the Englishmen were 
scattered, working in their gardens, the natives attacked them, 
one at a time, and killed five, Williams, Christian, Mills, Martin, 
and Brown. McCoy and Quintal none into the bush. Adams 


was severely wounded, but when he fled for his life the natives 


called him back and promised to spare him, saying that Young 
had asked them not to kill him. Young was not attacked. 


After this massacre Young, Adams, and the four natives 
lived in the settlement, Quintal and McCoy in the bush. Such a 
remarkable situation could not last long. One of the Tahitians 
killed another in a quarrel over Young’s wife, Susannah. The 
murderer ran away and joined McCoy and Quintal, who re- 
ceived him amicably at first, but later killed him with a gun which 
he gave them as a pledge of his friendship and good faith. Young, 
who seems to have had an ingenious mind in such matters, then 
worked out a plan to kill the two remaining natives, the account 
of which may be quoted from the story told by Arthur Quintal, 
son of the first Matthew. The reader is referred to this narrative, 
as given in Walter Brodie’s Pitcairn Island for a detailed and 
spirited history of all these plots and counterplots. 

“Young persuaded Brown’s widow”’, says Quintal, “to go to 
bed with Tetihiti, the most powerful of the two Tahitians, 
and cautioned her on no account to put her arm under the Tahit- 
ian’s head when she went to sleep, as his wife intended to cut 
his head off with an axe as soon as he went to sleep. When 
Young’s wife had killed this Tahitian, she was to make a signal 
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to her husband to fire upon the other Tahitian, by shooting him 
with his musket; but during the time that Young was loading his 
musket, the young Tahitian told Young to double load it, the 
young Tahitian thinking that Young was going out to shoot 
cCoy and Quintal. a answered, ‘Yes, I will.’ Young’s 
wife than struck the stout Tahitian, in his bed, but did not hit 
him fair. The stout Tahitian, upon getting up in his bed, was 
struck a second time with the axe, which killed him dead; at 
which time she told her husband to fire, which signal he obeyed, 
and blew the young Tahitian’s head nearly off his shoulders.” 

Again there was a lull, which this time lasted several years. 
But McCoy learned how to distill the ti-root in a copper boiler 
from the Bounty, and they took to drinking, which led to more 
quarrels. Quintal had an especially violent temper. On one oc- 
casion, when his wife had gone fishing and failed to catch enough 
fish to satisfy him, he punished her by biting off her ear. His son 
Arthur, by the way, does not mention this heroic method of 
conjugal discipline. It’ is not surprizing that the women twice 
conspired to kill all the men, but their plans were discovered and 
failed. McCoy drank to excess, and finally committed suicide. 
Then Quintal’s wife fell over a cliff, looking for birds’ nests. He 
demanded another wife, and when refused threatened their lives. 
They made him drunk and killed him with an axe. 

Thus in 1799, ten years after their arrival on the island, Young 
and Adams were the only adult male survivors. Of the thirteen 
other men, twelve had been murdered and one was a 
suicide. A year later Young died of asthma. John Adams was 
left the single man in a community of Tahitian women and some 
twenty half-caste children. 

Adams now began to think seriously of his position in this 
world and future chances in the next. He had a Bible and Prayer 
Book from the Bounty, and he read them with increasing fervor. 
The Angel Gabriel appeared to him in a dream to wari him of the 
eternal flames of hell This vision completed his conversion and 
repentance. He determined to atone for his crimes by making 
Pitcairn a model community. He first devoted his efforts to the 
women and found them amenable to his preaching. With their 
help he brought up the second generation according to his new 
principles. He never erred on the side of laxity. From his reading 
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of the Prayer Book he gained the idea that Wednesdays and Fri- 
days were kept by the Anglican Church as complete fast days. 
And they were thus observed on Pitcairn until 1823, after which 
Fridays were kept as fast days until Adams’s death. It is related 
that some of the people fainted from lack of food, but no one 
thought of violating the rule. 

As early as 1808, when the islanders were discovered by an 
American vessel, their manner of living had been utterly trans- 
formed; and the fame of their piety and righteousness spread 
throughout the world. The captains of British war-ships and 
American whalers rivaled each other in wonder and admiration. 

The most vivid descriptions of the sea-captains, however, 
seem pale beside the enthusiasm of the missionary writers. 
Consider the Reverend Thomas Boyles Murray’s anecdote of 
the educational efforts of Adams: 

“His youthful pupils took such delight in his instructions, 
that, on one occasion, on his offering to two of the lads, Arthur 
Quintal [our old friend] and Robert Young, some compensation 
for their labor in preparing ground for planting yams, they 
proposed that instead of his giving the present held out to them, 
consisting of a small quantity of gunpowder, he should teach 
them some extra lessons out of the Bible; a request with which 
he joyfully complied.” 

Adams died in 1829 at the age of sixty-five. The future of the 
islanders deprived of his patriarchal authority might have 
appeared doubtful. But in the preceding year a stranger, George 

obbs, had arrived, whose influence over them was destined to 
be almost equal to that of Adams. His previous career is some- 
what hazy; he seems to have been a good deal of a wanderer. He 
came to pianos in a small boat with a companion, who died 
soon after their arrival. Nobbs was a man of some education, and 
he gradually attained a position of unquestioned leadership, 
acting as pastor, school teacher and physician for many years. 
In all these capacities he displayed moderation and common 
sense. Under his régime Good Friday was the only fast-day ob- 
served, and we hear no more of such strenuous Sundays as that 
described by Beechey. 

The power of Nobbs did not reach its height for some time. 
The people had been increasing rapidly in numbers, and in 1831 
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the whole population of eighty-seven were transferred to Tahiti, 
where it was thought they would find easier living conditions. 
The experiment was a dismal failure. To quote Murray: “Their 
health suffered in the new climate, and the licentious habits of 
the place proved distasteful to a well-ordered Christian commun- 
ity.” They returned as soon as possible to Pitcairn. In Tahiti, 
however, some of them had acquired a taste for liquor, and on 
their return they repaired McCoy’s old still and made full use 
of it. It is even said that Nobbs indulged himself more than was 
altogether seemly. Another stranger now appeared, Joshua Hill, 
a curious character who claimed to be a governor sent out by the 
British authorities. The islanders at first accepted him, and at his 
command smashed the still. He soon quarreled with Nobbs, 
whom he exiled from the island for some months, along with 
two other European residents. Hill was arbitrary and oppressive, 
and the people scale Nobbs to return. In 1837, Hill was exposed 
as an impostor and removed by a British war-ship. Henceforth 
Nobbs had no rivals, but he maintained his enemy’s ban on in- 
toxicants. Pitcairn has remained dry ever since. 


The twenty years following Hill’s departure marked the most 
prosperous period in the history of Pitcairn. This was the great 
era of whaling in the Pacific. The islanders found a valuable market 
for their surplus products in the an ships, more than forty of 


which visited them in a single year. The young men some times 
enlisted for whaling voyages and the influence of these New 
England contacts is still apparent in their descendants. 

In 1850 the island was visited by Walter Brodie, who has left 
an excellent account of the people at their best. Brodie was on 
the way to the California gold Kelds. His vessel stopped at Pit- 
cairn for provisions and he landed merely to spend the night. A 
storm came up which blew the ship to sea, and he was left for 
nineteen days on the island, much against his will, as he was im- 
— to reach California. Although the circumstances could 

ardly have prejudiced him in favor of the islanders, he gives a 
glowing description of their kindness and hospitality, given with 
no hope of reward, for he brought no money ashore with him. 
Several fellow-passengers caught in the same way were equally 
well treated. Brodie calls them “the most simple, innocent, and 
affectionate people it was ever my lot to be thrown amongst;” | 
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and declares that Pitcairn “‘is the realization of Arcadia, or what 
we had been accustomed to suppose had existence only in poetic 
imagination, — the golden age.” This testimony seems to indicate 
that the good qualities of the people were not confined to the 
strict moral code which most impressed the missionaries. 

By 1856 the population had grown to one hundred and ninety- 
four, and as Pitcairn was clearly too small to support a larger 
number, the British government offered them Norfolk Island as 
a new home. This island, situated east of Australia and northwest 
of New Zealand is about six miles long by three broad. It is 
extremely fertile and produces tropical fruits and other products 
in great abundance. It had been used as a penal settlement; the 
barracks, storehouses, and other buildings used by the convicts 
and their guards were turned over with the island to the people of 
Pitcairn. At first they were reluctant to accept the offer, as their 

revious experience in moving to Tahiti had been unfortunate. 

ut it was undeniable that Pitcairn was crowded; the officers of 
the ship sent to remove them told magnificent stories of the at- 
tractions of Norfolk; Nobbs used his great influence; and the 
whole population were transported to Norfolk. 

Even here the memories of some of them fondly returned to 
their old home. Between 1859 and 1864, much to the disgust of 
Nobbs, forty-three found their way back to Pitcairn. The larger 
number of the descendants of the Bounty mutineers have, how- 
ever, remained on Norfolk Island. Since this separation the his- 
tories of the two islands have followed divergent paths, and there 
" are considerable differences in the present condition of the related 
colonies. 

The people of Norfolk are also interesting to more serious 
students than those attracted by their reputation as Arcadian 
dwellers in a legendary play-ground. They supply an example of 
the mixture of races under ideal conditions for study. The facts 
as to the mixture are clearly ascertainable, and almost nowhere 
else have the half-castes grown up so completely free from any 
social stigma. Pantene the islanders have recently been 
studied by a qualified anthropologist, Dr. H. L. Shapiro, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, who made individual 
physical examinations of the entire population. Dr. Shapiro's 
results have not yet been published, but they will shed light not 
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only on the problem of race crosses, but also on the effects of close 
inbreeding, which has been long continued on both Norfolk and 
Pitcairn. ft may be said that he found no evidence of physical 
deterioration among the Norfolk Islanders. On the contrary, they 
seem to be a physical type in some respects slightly superior to 
either parent stock. Nor do the population figures i any lack 
of fertility and vitality. The nine Bounty mutineers, in spite of 
recent emigration, now have six hundred descendants on Norfolk 
and one hundred and seventy on Pitcairn. 

Dr. Shapiro found whaling still being carried on by the Nor- 
folk people in the old New Bedford style pictured in Moby Dick. 
They have three whale-boats, each with its harpooner, boat- 
steerer, and four oarsmen. Whale oil is their chief source of cash 
income. Another curious survival from the old days is that pie 
is still made in the New England fashion. 

As for the Pitcairners, they are much more completely isolated 
than the old Pitcairn settlement before 1856, for the great days 
of the Pacific whaling fleet are gone, and few ships now visit the 
island. It is perhaps to this isolation that we should ascribe the 
apparent backwardness of the Pitcairn Islanders. They were 
converted to the Seventh-Day Adventist religion after their 
return, and their chief foreign connections are with the missions 
of that sect. They still maintain their ancient piety, and are rig- 
orously faithful in their observance of the Sabbath, and even in 
tithing a tenth part of their scanty income for the use of the 
Adventist Board of Missions. But according to the observations 
of R. T. Simons, a former British Consul at Tahiti, who visited 
them in 1904, this piety is accompanied by moral laxity. 

Probably few of us would choose to live in the Utopia estab- 
lished by Adams. Neither the people of Norfolk nor those of 
Pitcairn still hold fast to his conception of the good life. But the 
whole story is difficult to reconcile with the theory of an immu- 
table human nature. Nor can the roaring days of the mutineers, 
the glorified Sunday-school of Adams, the Victorian Eden of 
Nobbs, the later vicissitudes and the present differences between 
the two islands be easily explained as the work of the all-powerful 
germ plasm. On the contrary, Pitcairn gives a striking illustration 


of the power of man to mold a community by education into 
the image of his ideal. 





ART AS A MAGIC MIRROR 


J. B. Priesttey 


HE little convex mirror which 

reflects the familiar room and 
yet transforms it so subtly with a 
heightened effect bere and a subdued 
effect there, is the true symbol 
of art. Art should not bold a flat 
looking-glass to life; nor, to es- 
cape reality, should it twist and 
deform its object as does a concave 
mirror. But rather, like a magic 
convex mirror, it should surround 
the commonplace with wonder, se- 
lecting the important from the un- 
important, infusing reality with 
fancy, clothing truth with beauty. 







ERE hangs in the drawing- 
room, on the wall opposite 
the fireplace, one of those de- 
lightful little convex mirrors. It is a 
genuinely old one, surmounted by the 
eagle in dull gold, and has that per- 
fect slight curve in its surface which 
no present day makers seem able to 
imitate. A new convex mirror gives 
you an obviously distorted reflection, 
something merely grotesque, but this 


old glass does not seem to distort the 
room it reflects but only to compress it slightly, give it an admir- 
able suggestion of distance, and make everything in it as bright as 
a new coin. A reflection of a room, like a photograph of a room, 
always looks better than the actual place itself, but there is real 
magic in this convex mirror. The room it shows me, so small and 
bright, is obviously the drawing-room I know so well, for there is 
not a chair, a rug, an ornament, excluding those things that are 
underneath the glass and therefore not within its focus, that it 
does not present with loving clarity; but nevertheless it is not that 
room as I ordinarily see it, staring with dull eyes, but my drawing- 
room as it might be if it were transferred to another and brighter 
world than this, if it were suddenly seen in a vision, or perhaps as 
a happy child might see it. I have only to peer into ca round, 
shining surface to see my room and all that is in it, myself in- 
cluded, to find my way into an enchantment. It offers me glimpses 
of a faerie place. 

What I see, however, is simply my own place touched with 
faerie. And that is all I want to see. Many eople, who wish to 


escape from this world altogether, would think nothing of such 
a mirror but would clap their hands at the thought of a glass 
that showed them nothing of what was before it but some other 
place, perhaps a Chinese river or a tower in Spain. I am not of 
their company. I desire nothing better than to see my own place, 
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my own familiar hearth and belongings, reflected so clearly and 
brightly and lovingly and yet haunted by a sense of the un- 
earthly. Already that mirror has been worth to me far more than 
its weight in gold. Many a time I have stood before the fireplace, 
sunk in that mood in which we fitst find Hamlet, and then sud- 
denly I have looked across at the wall opposite and have seen 
that little reflection, that bright, lovely, little room with my 
tiny self at the end of it; and all that was weary, stale, and flat 
has disappeared, and I have rejoiced to think that I was living 
in such a world. Not another world than this, mark you, not 
some Arabia of the thousand-and-one nights, not some Avalon 
beyond the reach of wind and rain and starry with unfading 
apple-blossom, but this old familiar oom where every nook has 
been explored, caught once more with the dew upon it, appearing 
once again as it did —- on some lost May morning. It is this 
unusual blend of the familiar and the fantastic, this presentation 
of the commonplace touched with wonder, that is at once so 
magical and endearing. If a man’s imagination is not diseased, 
warped, or stunted, what more does it want than this? Unless 
we are madmen, wishing to escape altogether from reality, to be 
emperor of a crazy world of our own, or mere beasts, wanting 
nothing so long as our appetites, growing ever more gross, are 
slaked, we desire neither to be hurried away from real things nor 
merely to move among them in a dull disenchantment, but crave 
for the world as perhaps it once appeared to us, demanding that 
the curse so vividly described in Wordsworth’s Ode shall be 
removed. This earth is the place for us, but those shades of the 
prison-house, making all things dull and stale, must be lifted 
and dispelled by the renewing of wonder. 

Sometimes the little mirror shows me the others in the house 
and the friends who come to visit us. I look across and suddenly 
catch a glimpse of them in that other room, so small and bright, 
which shines on the wall. The glass distorts them but only so 
subtly as to give me, as it were, the essence of them. If they are 
tall, now they are taller; if they are fat, now they are fatter; and 
so forth. A crimson dress, a white shawl, a graceful attitude, 
rounded arms, and a midnight of hair, whatever is offered to the 
mirror is returned artfully heightened and deepened so that it 
seems more itself than ever; never was a dress so glowingly crim- 
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son or a shawl so white. And the people themselves, for the most 
part so familiar in every detail of dress, every look and gesture, 
are most vividly and hauntingly their very selves when they are 
seen, perhaps only for a second or so, in that strange, mirrored 
world whose window is the curved glass on the wall. They come 
to the sight as sometimes, in long absence, they flash into the 
memory, with every significant detail subtly emphasized. Though 
they are there, in the room beside me, I seem to know these 
friends of mine better than ever, sometimes my mind seems to 
taste the very essence of their personalities, just because I catch a 
glimpse of them in that glass. They too, like myself and the room, 
are happily living in that seemingly enchanted world. We are all 
there together, and that is as it should be; for just as I want my 
own familiar place and not some palace at the back of the moon, 
so too I want my own friends and not demigods and genii of 
supernatural wisdom and beauty. Again, they too, like the room, 
are themselves, indeed more themselves than ever, but are also 
touched with strangeness, lit with wonder. As I look at that small, 
circular reflection, I find it impossible to believe that we are ever 
bored and tired and spiritless, that we are not all having the most 
amazing adventures together. Once more I am a boy at his first 
grand party. But this does not mean that I feel we are all brimmed 
with effortless enjoyment and unending gaiety, that all melan- 
choly, all sense of mystery, have been banished; but merely that 
we are apparently existing in a world so rich and a and 
lovely that life is a colossal boon even in its melancholy and 
mystery. In the last resort, we do not ask that experience shall be 
pleasurable but that it shall be complex and colorful, as rich as an 
old tale. 

When daylight ebbs out of the room, it vanishes even more 
rapidly from the face of the mirror. Just as its reflection during 
the day is brighter and clearer than the room itself, so too at 
night there are more shadows and mysterious distances in its 
depths than the room can show. It has a deeper night to counter- 
cea its brighter day. But first there is dusk. Then, before the 


lamps are lit and when the place is filled with firelight, the mir- 
ror glows faintly like a dull jewel, but in the very centre of it are 
tiny leaping flames, like a beacon seen across miles of clear night. 
The room itself is secure and cozy, but you can peer through the 
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mirror’s window into an atmosphere of still more blissful security 
and coziness. Later it is loveliest when we leave the lamps unlit 
and gather round the hearth, to talk or play a hand at cards, with 
nothing more than candlelight. Many a time, when my partner 
has called her three no trumps and I have sent my glittering kings 
and knaves into the green lists, I have looked across at the op- 
posite wall and let eyes and mind brood over the dim reflection 
there. Night commands the glass, but our candles form a tiny, 
ellow constellation in that night; and sometimes, if you stare 
fond, you can see beneath this constellation, in the very heart of 
the mystery, shadowy forms and little faces more vague than 
forms and faces in a dream. Thus the mirror tells you that you 
are not only sitting over a game of cards with a friend or two in 
candle-light, but that you are crouching on a star in old night and 
moving in a mystery. 
This little convex mirror seems to me the perfect symbol of art. 
I would have art do no more nor less with life than the mirror does 
with my drawing-room and the people in it. Art is not a cold re- 
flection of the surface of things, giving fact for fact, nor is it a wild 
distortion, twisting things insanely out of all recognition in order 
to escape from reatity. The magic of this mirror lies in the fact 
that it seems to touch reality with fantasy, keep to the common- 
place and yet surround it with wonder, by its power of selecting, 
compressing, and subtly distorting whatever is presented to its 
surface. You may contrast with it the ordinary mirror, which 
simply presents you with the facts, the ordinary surface of things, 
and so cannot master your imagination and restore to you the 
wonder of youth; and hen wildly curved glasses that used to be 
found in old exhibitions and palaces of pleasure, those crazy mir- 
rors that distorted the onlookers into monsters. Art at its best is 
like that slightly convex mirror and is as rare as such mirrors are 
rapidly becoming; but art in general is forever swinging over from 
the representation of the common looking-glass to that of the 
crazy mirrors. In other words, it is forever fal ing into the error of 
either coldly reporting the surface of things or pe altogether 
into sheer ine : of” either giving us a photographic record or a 
wild distortion. We have had, —I am speaking of all the arts 
together, — a long period of common looking-glasses, and now 
we are about to be plunged into a gallery that contains nothing 
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but crazy mirrors. Seventy-five out of a hundred of our brightest 
young artists, that is, the young who have obviously more talent 
and energy than their fellows, whether they are poets, novelists, 
composers, painters, or sculptors, are crazy mirror manufacturers. 
I refer, of course, to the serious artists and not to the mere mounte- 
banks and charlatans who are taking advantage of our present 
state of esthetic chaos and critical timidity to push their fortunes. 
These last are crazy mirror men, so far as their poor creations can 
be called mirrors at all, but only for the reason that it is far easier 
to put together some bulging and dented monstrosity of glass 
than to achieve the even surface of the ordinary looking-glass, let 
alone the exact slight curve of the ideal convex mirror. 

When we come to the serious young artists, however, we must 
find other reasons for their love of crazy mirrors. In the graphic 
arts, for example, the men of the newer schools are not necessarily 
trying to cover, by bluff, a lack of ordinary technique, and it is 
the shallowest criticism to attack them all as if they were. Be- 
cause a man shows us a mass of zigzags and blotches of color, 
unrecognizable as anything beyond that, and calls it “Portrait 
of a Lady in Blue” or “View of the Hudson”, we must not as- 
sume that he cannot draw and paint in the conventional manner. 
Many of these young artists are quite brilliant draughtsmen and 
painters, and if they chose to work in the ordinary way would be 
quite successful. No, the trouble with them is simply that they 
are crazy mirror enthusiasts. They have been led away from the 
lovely convex mirror, or, if you will, from the true old way of art, 
by certain habits of mind. Their eccentricities are the result of a 
mistaken though honest overemphasis of one side of the esthetic 
problem, which they should have considered more broadly and at 

reater length, or left alone entirely, for after all a man may paint 
like an angel and yet be no esthetician. But they are narrow 
theorists, idea~-mongers in paint, rather than artists. They are 
more excited about an idea in the theory of art than they are 
about life itself, which never really masters their imagination 
and sends them running to their palettes. The mistake of over- 
emphasizing one side of the problem can be seen every day at the 
new shows. Thus, for example, a young artist will make the dis- 
covery that the visual arts are concerned with rhythm. He finds a 
rhythmical appeal in all his favorite pictures. Forthwith he de- 
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clares that rhythm of line alone matters and, sweeping away all 
actual representation, he begins to paint pictures that do not rep- 
resent anything in particular but have the pure rhythmical ap- 
peal. What he does not see is that the first-class artist is not a 
man who is juggling with one orange, rhythm, or anything else, 
but one who is juggling with six oranges, of which rhythm of line 
is only one. A great artist who undertook to produce a picture of 
a number of teapots would give us a painting that would have 
rhythm of line, harmony of color, balance of masses, and what- 
ever else the latest school demands from a picture (and demands 
to the exclusion of everything else), but would also be full of 
recognizable teapots, would be brimmed, if you will, with pottish- 
ness. It is not for me to say what goes on in a painter’s head, but I 
cannot help suspecting that that great artist is the man who is 
thrilled by the very sight of teapots, by their variety, the way 
they catch the light, and more than that by their siaidicanan, and 
not the man who simply goes about nursing one narrow theory of 
esthetics. 

There was a controversy last year in London that was very 
amusing and enlightening, if only because it was really a quarrel 
between the looking-glass people and the crazy mirror enthusiasts. 
A stone panel in capediet ans to be erected in the bird sanctuar 
in Kensington Gardens that was designed as a memorial of W. H. 
Hudson, and Epstein was chosen by ie committee as the sculptor 
for the work. The subject was Rima, the heroine of Hudson’s 
strange romance of the tropical forest, Green Mansions. No sooner 
was the panel on view than a furious argument began. The look- 
ing-glass men said that the panel was an ugly affair, its figure a 
hideous degenerate, with great claws for hands, instead of the 
beautiful Rima, and the web thing worlds away from the spirit 
of Hudson. 

The crazy mirror party retorted by pointing out that the 
critics had no notion of art and were slaves of per 0a 
representation and story-telling, that the panel was a triumphant 
success because the artist had solved his problem, that of filling a 
difficult space, magnificently, producing a work of art of great 

wer and significance. One side said, in effect: “This is not 

ima. Look at her hands! Look at her face!” The other side re- 
plied: “Look how the space is filled! Observe the lines! What a 
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werful design!” I have only to think of my convex mirror to see 
ow both parties were in their right and yet both in the wrong. 
In so far as Epstein contrived his design to give us pleasure by 
making the most of his space and created a figure that was signifi- 
cant, he showed himself to be a considerable artist, certainly not 
the clumsy and idle botcher he was accused of being. But in so far 
as he did not succeed in doing what he ought to have set out to do, 
namely, in producing a figure in bas-relief that suggested to us the 
fluttering grace and delicate mystery of Hudson’s heroine, the 
spirit of the whole romance, — and certainly he did not do that, 
for his figure, strangely heavy and sinister, suggested something 
very different, — then he proved himself to be a much smaller 
artist than his friends would admit. A great artist, with the con- 
vex mirror mind, would have done all that Epstein did, in the way 
of technical achievement, but would also have given us Hudson’s 
Rima. If Augustus John, working at his best, had drawn her, both 
parties would have been satisfied. 

The art with which I am most concerned, however, is litera- 
ture, and I have only to think of what seem to me the loveliest 
and most significant things in literature to see that the little 
convex mirror is a perfect symbol. It is the poet or novelist among 
looking-glasses. I have described already how it reflects, very 
clearly and brightly, the room it hangs in, and yet contrives to 
give me glimpses of a faerie place. Those last two words, as their 
curiously magical quality would suggest even to some one who 
did not know their origin, I have borrowed from a great poet. 
Wordsworth hears the cuckoo, which seems to him 


No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery; 


and cries at the end of the poem: 


O blesséd Bird! The earth we pace 

Again appears to be 

An unsubstantial, faery place; 

That is fit home for Thee! 
And there is in this poem, as there is in all his more inspired 
poems, that very magic he celebrates in the cuckoo’s call and 
that I have praised in my mirror. He has the power of touching 
reality with ne: of dealing honestly with the earth, not 
escaping headlong from it, and yet making it haunting and un- 
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earthly, giving a common sight the quality of a vision. That is 
why he is a great poet. Little poets are either content to set 
down the facts, patiently describing the surface of things (as 
Wordsworth himself was when he was not inspired), or eager to 
escape reality altogether, to rush away from the sounds and 
sights they know into palaces of sapphires and emeralds and 
glades where the Phoenix burns and the swans go singing. But 
great poets delicately curve and polish their minds so that we 
may look into them and see our own hearth and windows, the 
grass and trees and clouds beyond, as I have seen these thin 
in the curved and polished surface of my mirror, the same i 
miliar and lovable things but now a little strange and curiously 
exciting, catching at the heart. 

There is even more significance in the symbolism of the mirror 
when we come to what 1s perhaps the characteristic literary form 
of our day, the art of fiction. In the last resort a man can only 
speak for himself in these matters, and so I will say that for my 
own part out of the hundreds and hundreds of contemporary 
novels and short stories I have read, the only ones that have 
really fastened upon my imagination, haunted my mind so that 
I have been compelled to turn to them more than once, are those 
that have dealt with life as my mirror reflects the drawing-room. 
All the rest have been either common looking-glasses or crazy 
mirrors, and it is worth remarking that here, as in the other 
arts, there are signs of a general movement on the part of younger 
writers from the looking-glasses to the crazy mirrors. They are 
tired of realism, so they are all heading for the purely fantastic. 
No longer will they merely report, but they insist upon inventing. 
Thus the fairy-tale begins again, and we are lured into worlds 
where ladies can be turned into foxes and nephews made of glass. 
As a reaction, this is by no means unhealthy, and the result, like 
the crazy mirrors, by no means unamusing. But I cannot hel 
thinking that sheer fantasy is little more than an escape, bot 
from the business of facing the facts and of real imaginative 
creation as opposed to invention, and that the difference cine 
fables in this vein and stories in which reality is subtly touched 
with fantasy is the difference between a bright toy and a musical 
instrument. This is not the criticism of a literal-minded man, 
but one who has found delight in the maddest fairy-tales; yet 
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my own experience as reader bids me declare that arbitrary 
strokes of the fantastic are weakening to the hold of a story upon 
- the imagination and have a trick of undermining its significance. 
I have noticed that the greatest success of such stories is with 
those readers who are possessed of a certain rather weary culture, 
a literary palate that needs to be constantly tickled, and who 
are not very anxious, in their reading or out of it, to take a long, 
steady look at life. The world just now is full of quick, cleverish 
a who can partly comprehend everything they see and hear 

ut never really understand the full significance of anything, 
people to whom the world appears as a sucked orange when in 
reality they have hardly penetrated the rind. Our passing fash- 
ions in the novel are largely dictated by such people, and a study 
of their prevailing moods explains a good deal. At the moment, 
in their heart of hearts, they are terrified of reality, and are only 
too glad to bury themselves in a mock eighteenth century or any- 
thing else that offers ornamental cover. 

I have only to think of the fairly recent stories that have had 
for me a fascination that survived more than one reading, such 
things (to name a few that leap to the mind) as 4 Lost Lady, A 
Passage to India, Riceyman Steps (though only in part), The 
Three Black Pennys, and some short stories by Katherine Mans- 
field, Walter de la Mare, and Sherwood Anderson (particularly 
that one about the boy at the races), to see shining behind them 
that little convex mirror. There is more than a glimpse of it too in 
Christopher Morley’s delightful Thunder on the Left, which would, 
however, have been far stronger if it had been worked out strictly 
on the convex mirror, the realistic-fantastic plan instead of partly 
on the crazy mirror method. Among Mr. Cabell’s ironic commen- 
taries on this life, my favorite is The Cream of the Fest, if only 
because it is a fantastic fable presented in terms of symbolical real- 
ism and therefore comes nearer than any of the others to what 
delights me most in fiction. If you should want almost perfect 
examples of the convex mirror in the art of narrative, you have 
such things as “Heart of Darkness” and “The Shadow-Line,” in 
which you have no blind escape from reality, for that Africa and 
that Indian Ocean, those traders and young master mariners, 
are there, everything that happens is quite credible and might be 
happening to somebody at this very moment; but the world they 
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describe has strange lights playing upon it and every incident, no 
matter how commonplace it may superficially appear, is enor- 
mously significant like writing on the wall of life. 

The novel should present its people as my mirror reflects the 
visitors in the drawing-room. They should be neither drab 
sketches, police court summaries and dossiers of human beings, 
nor yet creatures of incredible beauty, brain, or will. They should 
be people as I know them, but, as it were, more themselves than 
ever, as my friends often seem when I catch a glimpse of them in 
the mirror. A flat reflection will not do, and there are several fine, 
conscientious novelists who, having a good sense of character 
and reacting against the mere grotesque, have spoilt their work 
by not realizing this truth. The novelist, like my mirror, must 
subtly distort, otherwise he or she will not achieve the effect of 
intense reality and significance, if only because everything has to 
be done in a few hundred pages of print, in two or three hours’ 
reading. Just as the painter has to cram three dimensions into 
two, so the novelist has to present us in a little space with people 
who must be as real to us as the friends we have known for years. 
A flat reflection will not bring about this miracle, and neither will 
sheer grotesquerie. Everything depends on that lovely slight 
curve on the reflecting surface, by means of which there is an 
exquisite compression, a selection of essential details, so that day- 
light is brighter and clearer and the night darker and more 
mysterious, figures and faces more distinct and characteristic, 
than they commonly appear to dull eyes not cleared and shar 
ened by emotion. How this mirror’s curve is to be achieved in the 
words of a narrative, or, for that matter, of a poem, or in paint or 
ink or clay, is a problem for every cclicaioalaailies and the rest 
of us can only wait and hope, ready at least with our applause. 
Meanwhile, however, having to wait, an occasional glance at 
the little mirror on the wall will tell us what it is we are hoping 
for, give us a glimpse of a world through which genuine art can 
take us on gigantic journeys. 





WHAT IS HEAVEN P 


Forum Definitions — Thirteenth Series” 


English, being a seafaring race, have many verbal 
devices designed to retain the affections of the home 
circle during the long months of absence in foreign ports. 

Not only has the tale of Penelope been constantly reprinted, 
and even adapted to northern needs, but even the proverbs them- 
selves have been enlisted in the campaign. “Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder” is sufficient evidence of this system. But now 
mark the outcome. For the French, with no such motives and 
influenced by quite other climatic and dietetic conditions, seem 
to have misunderstood the phrase. “Absinthe makes the heart 

row fonder” is, however, a truth which true Parisians would 
Se the last to deny, though its opportunities have been consid- 
erably diminished by some Gallic Volstead. 

When we got to Rees we found that there was a curiously 
parallel divergence among our readers. With those who stressed 
its absence, its distance, its remoteness, its intangibility, we 
were able to contrast the more concretely minded who regard 
Heaven as a place. By both groups, the latter view was usually 
regarded as redolent of orthodoxy. “I refuse to be skiagraphed 
in the orthodox picture of Heaven, sitting on a wet cloud, 
sprouting wings, and eating ambrosia,” wrote Mary Glynn- 

llins (Colorado Springs). 

To the heretic the orthodox view is too static, — even as in- 
terpreted by Harold Keables (Denver, Colorado): “It is the 
absolute state of being in which personality controls environ- 
ment, or mind controls matter. Fhe natives term absolute 
renders Heaven impossible of achievement.” Thus conceived, 
however, the static and the ecstatic are not so far apart, as is 
shown in the neat solution submitted by Helen L. Crandell 
(Berkeley, California) to whom we award an eighth prize: “Heaven 
is a future tense of the potential mode. It is the remote realiza- 
tion of desire like the meeting of parallel lines in infinity. An 
ecstasy untarnished by experience, Heaven becomes the imaged 
meee for the vacuum of this life.” 

any were the attempts to fix the responsibility for belief in 
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Heaven on earthly priests and kings. Thus Royal Bunch (Port- 
land, Oregon) asserts that “the priesthood, to hold their jobs 
were obliged to conceive an invisible God and locate Him behind 
bushes and rocks, on high mountains, and finally in Heaven”. 
Howard Elsmere Fuller (Loxley, Alabama) qualified this by 
reminding us that if God is omnipresent and ubiquitous, Heaven 
can only bs “the abode of certain portions of Deity”; a thought 
which apparently did not occur to the late Lord Palmerston 
when, according to Mr. Guedalla, he delighted the heathen by 
treating Heaven as a foreign power. 

“A circus-lot at the end of Main Street,” is the concrete ab- 
straction envisaged by John W. Read (Saranac Lake, New 
York), though Mr. W. D. Patterson (Seattle, Washington) 
would prefer a “‘beautiful mirage which lures deluded travelers 
into the barren desert of Credulity”. By the majority of those 
who adopted the mirage metaphor, Heaven was admitted to be 
at least “‘a very high spot in human imagination,” where Ade- 
lyne More (New York, New York) laconically located it. 

“We may want to go there, but none of us wants to be there,” 
confesses Dorothy W. Nelson (San Francisco, California). “It is 
significant that only the dead go to Heaven.” Anticipation is so 
delicious that we procrastinate about our departure, says John 
M. Crook (Chicago, Illinois). Mr. George W. Lyon even pro- 
crastinates about giving a definition. “How can we define the 
infinite in terms of the finite?” he asks. ““Would you have a 
bishop of seventy or a child of five define Heaven for you?” No 
sir, — though we were a little disappointed that in fact no bishop 
entered the lists. 

Be it understood, however, that at least half the candidates 
approached the subject in a reverent and Christian spirit, and 

eir versions, based upon a careful study of Holy Writ are duly 
reflected in the following selection, to which we award prizes: 


1 Heaven, — a spiritual land of peace, plenty, and equality, situ- 
ate, lying, and being in the uppermost region above the clouds, con- 
jured up by religion to assist in the maintenance of law, order, and 
good-will among God’s children while in the bodily state on earth, 
through the exaction of a strict compliance with the precepts of the 
Ten onceuaientinte as the price of admission which the soul must 
pay, after departure from the physical being at death. (Albert 4. Laz 
arus, Brooklyn, New York). 
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2 Heaven is the reign of God. It is a spiritual order whose chief char- 
acteristic is righteousness, whose threshold is faith, and whose law is 
love. It is a state of being and should never be thought of as a place 
or identified with the social order. For it is an inward and spiritual 
event, — a quality of life. Heaven may be “in you”, “among you,” 
or “above you”. Heaven is life at its maximum in measure and qual- 
ity. (Samuel R. McKinstry, Marion, New York). 


3 Heaven has never yet been described in terms very attractive to 
the average man or woman. In the recorded sayings of Jesus there is 
no description of Heaven. It is a place to which every one is anxious 
to go, but no one seems to be in any hurry to get there. The astrono- 
mers have practically annihilated the Heaven of the Ancients and Fun- 
damentalists. Heaven to the modern man is a condition, not a place. 
We do not have to die to get there, for Heaven and happiness are 
synonymous terms. (Harvey Husted, White Plains, New York). 


4 Heaven, — the most sublime, the most pitiful, the most pathetic 
delusion of all the ages. The ancestral human belief-complex, born of 
ignorance and fear of the Unknown, incapable of direct expression 
in a world of errors and wickedness, led men to project his conception 
of Righteousness and Justice and Bliss into a fantastic region which 
Dante depicted and Aquinas rationalized. This Utopia man calleth 
mat ss N. Cardenas, Jersey City, New Jersey). 


5 Heaven is that which lies about us in our infancy. Heaven is that 
about which we were lied to in our infancy. Heaven is that which, if 
we allow ourselves to be lied to about, shows that we are still in, or 
have returned to, our infancy. (Harry E. Rouillard, Tufts College, 
Massachusetts). 


6 When, in the course of events, a man finds himself to be content to 
be a part and particle of the Universe, with no regrets for yesterday, 
with a lively enjoyment of to-day, and without fear or misgivings for 
to-morrow, then has he entered Heaven. It matters not what the pass- 
word; whether it be a chosen or inherited religion, a carefully built 
and thought out philosophy, or merely an innate capacity for sus- 
tained interest in a very complex and wonderful world. (J. C. Quig- 
ley, Minneapolis, Minnesota). 


7 Heaven is the ideal, the limit of human ambitions and aspirations, 
the ever-flying perfect. It is the realm around us and within, in which 
dwell Omnipresence, Omnipotence, Omniscience, Beauty Absolute, 
Universal Harmony, Unconditioned Freedom, and Perfect Justice. 
Since Heaven is a limit, we may approach to it as close as we please, 
yea, come within grasping distance of it, here and now; yet, since it is 
a limit, it remains always just out of reach, a goal to be striven for. 
(Henrietta Baker Kennedy, Walla Walla, Washington). 





FRENCH PRIZE POEM 


@ @RHE Editor of Tue Forum offers a prize of one hundred dollars for the best transla- 

3 tion into English of the following poem by M. Paul Claudel, the new French 

Ambassador to the United States. The poem was personally selected by M. Claudel. 

For further particulars consult the Toasts. All manuscripts must be addressed to the Editor 
of Tue Forum and submitted before September first. 


L’Enrant JEsus DE PRAGUE 


ie neige. Le grand monde est mort sans doute. C’est 
décembre. 

Mais qu’il fait bon, mon Dieu, dans la petite chambre! 

La cheminée emplie de charbons rougeoyants 

Colore le plafond d’un reflet somnolent, 

Et l’on n’entend que |’eau qui bout a petit bruit. 

La-haut sur l’étagére, au-dessus des deux lits, 

Sous son globe de verre, couronne en téte, 

L’une des mains tenant le monde, |’autre préte 

A couvrir ces petits qui se confient a elle, 

Tout aimable dans sa ‘grande robe solennelle 

Et magnifique sous cet énorme chapeau jaune, 

L’Enfant Jésus de Prague régne et tréne. 

I] est tout seul devant le foyer qui l’éclaire 

Comme lhostie cachée au fond du sanctuaire, 

L’Enfant-Dieu jusqu’au jour garde ses petits fréres. 

Inentendue comme le souffle qui s’exhale, 

L’existence éternelle emplit la chambre, égale 

A toutes ces pauvres choses innocentes et naives! 

Quand il est avec nous, nul mal ne nous arrive. 

On peut dormir, Jésus, notre frére, est ici. 

Il est 4 nous, et toutes ces bonnes choses aussi: 

La poupée merveilleuse, et le cheval de bois, 

Et E mouton, sont 1a, dans ce coin tous les trois. 

Et nous dormons, mais toutes ces bonnes choses sont a nous! 

Les rideaux sont tirés . . . La-bas, on ne sait ou, 

Dans la neige et la nuit sonne une espéce d’heure. 

L’enfant dans son lit chaud comprend avec bonheur 

Qu’il dort et que quelqu’un qui l’aime bien est 1a, 

S’agite un peu, murmure vaguement, sort le bras, 
Essaye de se réveiller et ne peut pas. 

| Paul Claudel 


Courtesy of the Librairie Gallimard, Paris. 








FOOTPATH AND HIGHWAY 


By THE PEDESTRIAN 


PROTESTANTISM — DEAD OR ASLEEP? 


ON HANNAY, in the April Forum, presents a vivid 

icture of the breakdown of English Protestantism, at 

Sue in the Anglican Church. He assumes the rdéle of 
reporter, moreover; not of propagandist. He observes recent 


Church history and writes down the facts and the explanation of 
the facts as he sees them. He’s “not argufyin’”; he’s “just a-tell- 


Pa 


in us 


That’s all to the good. Mr. Chesterton, “argufyin’,” had almost 

ersuaded us to thank God we were Protestants. Now Canon 
Raican. if his picture is a true one, if this be Protestantism, or 
even one important phase of it, fairly persuades us to thank God 
for its demise. The only trouble is, the corpse isn’t Protestant- 
ism. It is a large part of external Protestantism, to be sure; and 
many Protestants themselves mistake it for the real thing, — just 
as a good many Americans mistake a complexity of laws plus a 
total disregard of laws for Democracy. 

Not that I question Canon Hannay’s statement of fact, nor 
yet his inferences from the facts he selects. My contention is 
merely that he omits the really important facts. He appears to 
assume that the choice must be between old priest and new evan- 
gelist, just as a good many people of Milton’s day ee it 
must be between “old priest” and “New Presbyter”; ut it is 
difficult to see just where Dean Inge, or any genuine Protestants, 
fit into that picture. 

The breakdown pictured by Canon Hannay has come, he says, 
in three steps: first, a dhochaaical debacle; then, a ritualistic; 






finally, a devotional. Well, you don’t have to go to England to 
find plenty of evidence for his statement. Witness the frantic 
propaganda among the churches; there is evidently so little 
virtue in make-believe Protestantism that its adherents must 
“sell” it with advertising campaigns. Or observe the wholly un- 
Protestant attempts of various sects to establish temporal power, 
either as sects or through political organizations devilishly or- 
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ganized in the name of God. The violent intolerance prevalent 
is another confession of failure; desperate sects, losing ground, 
are making laws and fighting to preserve their prejudices pre- 
cisely as Rome did before them in the fifteenth century. Then 
there are the worldlings, often Protestants in their own esteem. 
Indeed, little reveals the breakdown of fustian Protestantism 
more than the following advertisement of a well known railroad: 

This is the Lenten Season at Atlantic City and Asbury Park. .. . 

The recreations and entertainments are delightfully diverting. . . . 


Fashion in her latest modes holds court with her most brilliant and 
loyal devotees. 


So this is Lent! These railroad people are not advertising for fun; 
they know whom they are addressing, — new-rich Jews, pagans, 
and that great body we loosely and erroneously term Protestants. 

The failure of so called Protestantism is obvious enough. 
Analyzed, it no doubt amounts, among the more serious, to 
theological, ritualistic, and devotional breakdown, all in the 
proper order, just as Canon Hannay points out. That would 
account for a large defection. But this defection, large as it may 
be in numbers, doesn’t touch the heart and the only true hope of 


Protestantism. If it clears the ground by a the defectives to 


Rome or Atlantic City, — so much the better for Protestantism. 

Protestantism, if it has meant anything worth living and dying 
for during four centuries, has meant a state of mind which re- 
fuses temporal authority in spiritual matters. It is true that his- 
torical Protestantism has concerned itself greatly with ritual, 
doctrine, and secular power, with what L. P. Jacks calls “carnal 
logic”, and with what Jesus called “the things of Caesar”. 
Protestant sects have denied their life-principle over and over 
again by doing the very things they essentially protest against. 

hey have done their best to destroy one another with one hand 
while they were strangling themselves with the other. But surely 
their —— have not kept them going. Rather, Protestants 
have kept going in spite of their carnal logic (and !atterly in 
spite of what among the Anglicans may be called a sort of vege- 
tarian logic); dastens endured because the best of them were 
not really interested in doctrine or ritual or temporal power, but 
in what John Milton called “liberty of conscience”. They have 
appeared to protest against transubstantiation, but at bottom 
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they have been protesting against autocracy. To them any 
“forcers of conscience” (Papist, Anglican, Calvinist, Wesleyan) 
are fundamentally tyrannical. 

Luther, for instance, was a genuine Protestant when he stood up 
on the Scala Sancta and protested in favor of a free conscience. 
He was merely an ingenious heretic when he quibbled about the 
sacrament. Wyclif, similarly, played both réles. At a time when 
doctrine seemed to matter tremendously it was difficult to keep 
clear of theological controversy. It was just as difficult, a short 
time after, for the followers of Knox to avoid organizing for tem- 
poral power. Among the founders of Protestant sects, George Fox 
was perhaps the first Englishman to refuse both fashions, — that 
of organizing a water-tight doctrine and that of organizing for 
temporal power. Even the Wesleyans, with the examples of Ro- 
manist and Puritan before them, Sas gone more or less the same 
road, till now, in the twentieth century, they are doing crudely 
what the Catholics have for centuries done well. “The Methodist 
Church,” Bishop Hughes said the other day in Philadelphia, 
“God saw fit to create in appropriate time in order that it might 
be ready when this Country was born. . . . We have the = 
ual responsibility for the United States of America.” Surely no 
one discerns any vestiges of real Protestantism in that! 

Genuine spiritual heirs of Luther the Protestant, as distin- 
guished from Luther the Theologian, have frequently been identi- 
fied with no church. Milton, not Hooker, for example; Coleridge, 
not Wilberforce; Emerson and Carlyle, not Pusey. These 
men have not been contentious over creeds and rituals; they have 
not turned to secular authority for religion; they have not put 
faith in a stampeded and short-lived ecstasy miscalled devotion. 
They have not been religious in any of the ways Canon Hannay 
appears to think necessary, yet they have been the great Prot- 
estants, its driving force, the faithful guardians of i lamp of 
religious liberty. For they have kept always before them the 
essential principle, — freedom of conscience. To them, as Carlyle 
puts it, aleitiiliives sect-religion is futile and “may go and 
dwell among the Brahmins, Antinomians, Spinning Risclahie: 


or where it will; with me it shall have no harbor.” Or as Emerson: 
“We are now men, — not minors and invalids in a »rotected cor- 
ner, — advancing on Chaos and the Dark.” 
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The same alignment, moreover, still continues. On the side of 
Luther the Protestant, men like L. P. Jacks, Dean Inge, Rufus 
Jones, Dr. Fosdick; on the side of Luther the theologian, — well, 
in Milton’s phrase, those “timorous and flocking birds” who “in 
their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and 
schisms”. ; 

It is easy, to see, of course, that this sort of Protestantism, 
perhaps the only Protestantism worth having, may not number 
many conventional Christians. Self-reliance easily turns to arro- 
gance, and arrogance makes new tyrannies. Its principle, more- 
over, is by nature centrifugal; it is in its healthiest state when it 
is breeding heretics. It is quite as likely to produce a Voltaire as 
an Archbishop Laud. Further, it must always lack the popular 
— of wordly organizations, for its only possible bond is one 
of spiritual sympathy. In considering the demise of Protestant- 
ism, however, this central heart of it cannot be blithely ignored. 
It is, in fact, the only thing about Protestantism that is really 
Protestant. To leave it out is to omit the leaven, to rest content 
with a sour and sodden loaf. 

The defection of a large number of Anglicans to Romanism, 
in other words, is not significant because it satisfies some doc- 
trinal, ritualistic, or emotional-devotional urge. A Pedestrian 
mind finds it difficult to see why two sacraments are better than 
seven or why the ritualist should not have “Reservation” and 
“Benediction” to any extent he wishes. As George Fox said to 
William Penn, “Wear thy sword as long as thou canst.” The 
really significant question is whether siberetioin in religion is 
dying. Are these Anglicans merely adopting Roman forms of 
worship or are they accepting the vr That’s one phase of the 
important question. The other is: How many, in proportion to 


those turning Romewards, are turning in the opposite direction? 
— not always, by any means, into this or that sect, but perhaps 
into the growing body of earnest people who, like the Chinaman, 
want to see Christianity tried. 
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Death Comes for the Archbishop 


A Novel in Six Instalments — VI 


WILLA CATHER 


THER Jean Marie Latour, a young 
French priest, had been consecrated 
Vicar Apostolic of New Mexico and 
Bishop of Agathonica, and with Father 
Joseph Vaillant, a boyhood friend, had 
been sent as a missionary into the South- 
west, not long after the Mexican War. 
After his year’s journey to Santa Fé, the 
young Bishop had first to overcome the 
refusal of the local clergy to recognize his 
authority. The first four instalments have 
recounted the strange adventures which 
came to the two priests in that sparsely 
settled land. There the Bishop became the 
friend of Kit Carson, seoaped a murderer, 
traveled countless desert miles, visited 
abandoned missions, dwelt impartially in 
the haciendas of the rich and in the adobe 
houses of the Pueblos or the hogans of the 
Navajos. The instalment immediately pre- 
ceding has narrated how Bishop Latour 
was at length forced to give up the com- 
— of his boyhood friend, Father 
faillant, who went northward as a mis- 
sionary to the newly discovered gold- 
fields, and of the Bishop’s presentiment, 
as his companion left him, that their 
labors would no longer lie in the same 
field. — Editorial Note. 


Death Comes for the 
Archbishop 


b\OJHEN that devout nun, Mother 

Superior Philoméne, died at a great 
age in her native Riom, among her papers 
were found several letters from Arch- 
bishop Latour, one dated December, 1888, 
only a few months before his death. “‘ Since 
your brother was called to his reward,” he 
wrote, “J feel nearer to him than before. For 
many years Duty separated us, but death 
has brought us together. The time is not far 
distant when I shall join him. Meanwhile, 
I am enjoying to the full that period of 
reflection which is the happiest conclusion 
to a life of action.” 

This period of reflection the Arch- 
bishop spent on his little country estate, 
some four miles north of Santa Fé. Long 
before his retirement from the cares of 
the diocese, Father Latour bought those 
few acres in the red sand hills near the 
Tesuque pueblo and set out an orchard 
which would be bearing when the time 
came for him to rest. He chose this place 
in the red hills spotted with juniper against 
the advice of his friends, because he be- 
lieved it admirably suited for growing fruit. 
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Once when he was riding out to visit 
the Tesuque mission, he had followed a 
stream and come upon this spot, where he 
found a little Mexican house and a garden 
shaded by an apricot tree of such great 
size as he had never seen before. It had 
two trunks, each of them thicker than a 
man’s body, and though evidently very 
old, it was full of fruit. The apricots were 


large, beautifully colored, and of superb ~ 


flavor. Since it grew against the hillside, 
the Archbishop concluded that the ex- 
posure there must be excellent for fruit. 
He surmised that the heat of the sun, re- 
flected from the rocky hill-slope up into 
the tree, gave the fruit an even tempera- 
ture, warmth from two sides, such as 
brings the wall peaches to perfection in 
France. 

The old Mexican who lived there said 
the tree must be two hundred years old; 
it had been just like this when his grand- 
father was a boy, and had always borne 
luscious apricots like these. The old man 
would be glad to sell the place and move 
into Santa Fé, the Bishop found, and he 
bought it a few weeks later. In the spring 
he set out his orchard and a few rows of 
acacia trees. Some years afterward he 


built a little adobe house, with a chapel, 
high up on the hillside overlooking the or- 
chard. Thither he used to go for rest, and 
at seasons of special devotion. After his 
retirement, he went there to live, though 
he always kept his study unchanged in the 
house of the new Archbishop. 


After his retirement, Father Latour’s 
principal work was the training of the new 
missionary priests who arrived from 
France. His successor, the second Arch- 
bishop, was also an Auvergnat, from 
Father Latour’s own college, and the 
clergy of northern New Mexico remained 
predominantly French. When a company 
of new priests arrived (they never came 
singly) Archbishop S — sent them out to 
stay with Father Latour for a few months, 
to receive instruction in Spanish, in the 
topography of the diocese, in the character 
and traditions of the different pueblos. 

Father Latour’s recreation was his 
garden. He grew such fruit as was hardly 
to be found even in the old orchards of 
California, cherries and apricots, apples 
and quinces, and the peerless pears of 
France, — even the most delicate varieties. 
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He urged the new priests to plant fruit 
trees. wherever they went and to encourage 
the Mexicans to add fruit to their starchy 
diet. Wherever there was a French priest, 
there should be a garden of fruit-trees and 
vegetables and flowers. He often quoted to 
his students that passage from their fellow 
Auvergnat, Pascal, that Man was lost and 
saved in a garden. 

He domesticated and developed the 
native wild flowers. He had one hillside 
solidly clad with that low-growing purple 
verbena which mats over the hills of New 
Mexico. It was like a great violet velvet 
mantle thrown down in the sun; all the 
shades that the dyers and weavers of 
Italy and France strove for through cen- 
turies, the violet which is full of rose color 
and is yet not lavender; the blue which 
becomes almost pink and then retreats 
again into sea-dark purple,—the true 
Episcopal color in countless variations. 

In the year 1885 there came to New 
Mexico a young Seminarian named Ber- 
nard, who became like a son to Father 
Latour. The story of the old Archbishop’s 
life, often told in the cloisters and class- 
rooms at Montferrand, had taken hold 
of this boy’s imagination and he had long 
waited an opportunity to come. Bernard 
was handsome in person and of unusual 
mentality, had in himself the fineness to 
reverence all that was fine in his venerable 
superior. He anticipated Father Latour’s 
every wish, shared his reflections, cher- 
ished his reminiscences. “Surely,” the 
Bishop used to say to the priests, “God 
Himself has sent me this young man to 
help me through the last years.” 


During the autumn of the year ’88 the 
Bishop was in good health. He had five 
French priests in his house, and he still 
rode abroad with them to visit the nearer 
missions. At Christmas time, he sang the 
midnight mass in the Cathedral at Santa 
Fé. In January he drove with Bernard to 
Santa Cruz to see the priest, who was ill. 
While they were on their way home the 
weather suddenly changed, and they were 
overtaken by a violent rain-storm. They 
were in an open buggy and were drenched 
to the skin before they could reach any 
Mexican house for shelter. 

After arriving home, Father Latour 
went at once pan, Gory During the night he 
slept badly and felt feverish. He called 
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none of his household, but arose at the 
usual hour and went into the chapel for 
his devotions. While he was at prayer, he 
was seized with a chill. He made his way 
to the kitchen, and his old cook, Fructosa, 
alarmed at once, put him to bed and gave 
him brandy. This chill left him feverish, 
and he developed a distressing cough. 

After keeping quietly to his bed for a 
few days, the Bishop called young Bernard 
to him one morning and said: 

“Bernard, will you ride into Santa Fé 
to-day and see the Archbishop for me? 
Ask him if it will be quite convenient if I 
return to occupy my study in his house 
for a short time. Je voudrais mourir a 
Santa Fé.” 

“I will go at once, Father. But you 
should not be discouraged; one does not 
die of a cold.” 

The old man smiled. “TI shall not die of a 
cold, my son. I shall die of having lived.” 

From that moment on, he spoke only 
French to those about him, and this sud- 
den relaxing of his rule alarmed the priests 
more than anything else about his condi- 
tion. When a priest had received bad 
news from home, or was ill, Father Latour 
would converse with him in his own lan- 
guage; but at other times he required that 
all conversation in his house should be in 
Spanish or English. 

Bernard returned that afternoon to say 
that the Archbishop would be delighted if 
Father Latour would remain the rest of 
the winter with him. Magdelena had al- 
ready begun to air his study and put it in 
order, and she would be in special atten- 
dance upon him during his visit. The 
Archbishop would send his new carriage to 
fetch him, as Father Latour had only an 
open buggy. 

“‘Not to-day, mon fils,” said the Bishop. 
“We will choose a day when I am feeling 
stronger; a fair day, when we can go in my 
own buggy and you can drive me. I wish 
to go late in the afternoon, toward sunset.” 

ernard understood. He knew that once, 
at that hour of the day a young Bishop 
had ridden along the Albuquerque road 
and seen Santa Fé for the first time. And 
often when they were driving into town 
together, the Bishop had paused with 
Bernard at that hilltop from which Father 
Vaillant had looked back on Santa Fé, 
when he went away to Colorado to begin 
the work that had taken the rest of his 
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life and made him, too, a Bishop in the 
end. The old town waslbbetter to look at 
in those days, Father Latour used to tell 
Bernard with a sigh. 

In the old days it had an individuality, 
a style of its own,—a tawny adobe town 
with a few green trees, set in a half-circle of 
carnelian-colored hills; that and no more. 
But the year 1880 had begun a period 
of incongruous American building. Now, 
half the plaza square was still adobe, and 
half was flimsy wooden buildings with 
double porches, scrollwork and jackstraw 
posts and banisters painted white. Father 
Latour said the wooden houses which had 
so distressed him in Ohio, had followed 
him. All this was quite wrong for the 
Cathedral he had been so many years in 
building, the Cathedral which had taken 
Father Vaillant’s place in his life after that 
remarkable man went away. 

Father Latour made his last entry into 
Sante Fé at the end of a brilliant Febru- 
ary afternoon; Bernard stopped the horses 
at the foot of the long street to await the 
sunset. 

Wrapped in his Indian blankets, the 
old Archbishop sat for a long while looking 
at the open, golden face of his Cathedral. 
How exactly young Molny, his French 
architect, had done what he wanted! 
Nothing sensational, simply honest build- 
ing and good stone-cutting, — good Midi 
Romanesque of the plainest. And even 
now, in winter, when the acacia trees in 
front were bare, how it was of the South, 
that church, how it sounded the note of 
the South! 

No one but Molny and the Bishop had 
ever seemed to enjoy the beautiful site 
of that building, — perhaps no one ever 
would. But these two had spent many an 
hour admiring it. The steep carnelian hills 
drew up so close behind the church that 
the individual pine trees thinly wooding 
their slopes were clearly visible. From the 
end of the street where the Bishop’s buggy 
stood, the tawny church seemed to start 
directly out of those rose-colored hills, — 
with a purpose so strong that it was 
like action. Seen from that distance, the 
Cathedral lay against the pine-splashed 
slopes as against a curtain. As Bernard 
drove slowly nearer, the backbone of the 
hills sank gradually, and the towers rose 
clear into the blue air, while the body of 
the church still lay against the mountain. 
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The young architect used to tell the 
Bishop that only in Italy, or in the opera, 
did churches leap out of mountains and 
black pines like that. More than once 
Molny had called the Bishop from his 
study to look at the unfinished building 
when a storm was coming up. Then thesky 
above the mountain grew black, and the 
carnelian rocks became an intense laven- 
der, all their ov trees were strokes of dark 

— the hills drew nearer, the whole 
oe ground approached like a dark threat. 

“Setting,” Molny used to tell Father 
Latour, “is accident. Either a building is a 
— of a place, or it is not. Once that 

inship is there, time will only make it 
stronger.” 

The Bishop was recalling this saying of 
Molny’s when a voice out of the present 
sounded in his ear. It was Bernard. 

**A fine sunset, Father. See how red the 
mountains are growing. Sangre de Cristo.” 

Yes, Sangre de Cristo; but no matter 
how scarlet the sunset, those red hills never 
became vermilion, but a more and more 
intense rose-carnelian; not the color of 
living blood, the Bishop had often re- 
flected, but the color of the dried blood 
of Saints and Martyrs preserved in old 
churches in Rome, which liquefies upon 
occasion. 


The next morning Father Latour 
wakened with a grateful sense of nearness 
to his Cathedral, — which would also be 
his tomb. He felt safe under its shadow, 
like a boat come back to harbor, lying 
under its own sea-wall. He was in his old 
study; the Sisters had sent a little iron bed 
from the school for him, and their finest 
linen and blankets. He felt a great content 
at being here where he had come as a 
young man and where he had done his 
work. The room was little changed; the 
same rugs and skins on the earth floor, 
the same desk with his candlesticks, the 
same thick, wavy white walls that muted 
sound, that shut out the world and gave 
repose to the spirit. 

As the darkness faded into the gray of a 
Winter morning, he listened for the church 
bells, — and for another sound that al- 
ways amused him here: the whistle of a 
locomotive. Yes, he had come with the 
buffalo, and he had lived to see railway 
trains running into Santa Fé. He had 
accomplished an historic period. 
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All his relatives at home and his friends 
in New Mexico, had expected that the 
old Archbishop would spend his closing 
years in France, probably in Clermont, 
where he could occupy a chair in his old 
college. That seemed the natural thing to 
do, and he had given it grave considera- 
tion. He had inane to make some 


_such arrangement the last time he was in 


Auvergne, just before his retirement from 
his duties as Archbishop. But in the Old 
World he found himself homesick for the 
New. 

It was a feeling he could not explain; a 
feeling that old age did not weigh so 
heavily upon a man in New Mexico as in 
the Puy de Dom. He loved the peaks of 
his native mountains, the comeliness of 
the villages, the cleanness of the country- 
side, the beautiful lines and the cloisters 
of his own college. Clermont was beautiful, 
but he found himself zad there; his heart 
lay like a stone in his breast. There was 
too much past, perhaps. . . . When the 
Summer wind stirred the lilacs in the 
garden and shook down the blooms of the 
horsechestnuts, he sometimes closed his 
eyes and thought of the high song the wind 
was singing among the straight, striped 
pine trees up in the Navajo forests. 

During the day his nostalgia wore off, 
and by iiees time it was quite gone. He 
enjoyed his dinner and his wine, and the 
company of cultivated men, and usually 
retired in good spirits. It was in the early 
morning that he felt the ache in his breast; 
it had something to do with waking in the 
early morning. It seemed to him that the 
gray dawn lasted so long here, the country 
was a long while in coming to life. The 
gardens and the fields were damp, heavy 
mists hung in the valley and obscured the 
mountains; hours went by before the sun 
could disperse those vapors and warm and 
purify the villages. 

In New Mexico he always awoke a 
young man; not until he rose and began 
to shave did he realize that he was growing 
older. His first consciousness was a sense 
of light, dry wind blowing in through the 
windows, with the fragrance of hot sun 
and sagebrush and sweet clover, a wind 
that made one’s body feel light and one’s 
heart cry “To-day, to-day!” like a 
child’s. 

Beautiful surroundings, the society of 
learned men, the charm of noble women, 
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the graces of art, could not make up to 
him for the loss of those light-hearted 
mornings of the desert, for that wind that 
made one a boy again. He had noticed 
that this peculiar quality in the air of new 
countries vanished after they were tamed 
by man and made to bear harvests. Parts 
of Texas and Kansas that he had first 
known as open range had since been made 
into rich farming districts, and the air had 
quite lost that lightness, that dry aro- 
matic odor. The moisture of plowed land, 
the heaviness of labour and growth and 
grain-bearing, utterly destroyed it. One 
could breathe that only on the bright edges 
of the world, on the great grass plain or the 
sagebrush desert. 

hat air would disappear from the 
whole earth in time, perhaps; but long 
after his day. He did not know just when 
it had become so necessary to him, but he 
had come back to die in exile for the sake 
of it. Something soft and wild and free, 
something that whispered to the ear on the 
pillow, lightened the heart, softly, softly 
picked the lock, slid the bolts, and released 
the prisoned spirit of man into the wind, 
into the blue and gold, into the morning, 
into the morning! 


Father Latour arranged an order for his 
last days; if routine was necessary to him 
in health, it was even more so in sickness. 
Early in the morning Bernard came with 
hot water, shaved him, and helped him to 
bathe. They had brought nothing in from 
the country with them but clothing and 
linen and the silver toilet articles that 
the Olivares had given the Bishop so long 
ago; these thirty years he had washed his 
hands in that hammered basin. Morning 

rayers over, Magdelena came with his 

reakfast, and he sat in his easy chair 
while she made his bed and arranged his 
room. Then he was ready to see visitors. 
The Archbishop came in for a few mo- 
ments, when he was at home; the Mother 
Superior, the American doctor. Bernard 
read aloud to him the rest of the morning; 
St Augustine, or the letters of Madame de 
Sévigny, or his favorite, Pascal. 

Sometimes, in the morning hours, he 
dictated to his young disciple certain 
facts about the old missions in the diocese, 
—facts which he had come upon by 
chance and feared would be forgotten. 
He wished he could do this systematically, 
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but he had not the strength. Those truths 
and fancies relating to a by-gone time 
would probably be lost; the old legends 
and customs and superstitions were already 
dying out. He wished now that long ago 
he had had the leisure to write them down, 
that he could have arrested their flight by 
throwing about them the light and elastic 
mesh of the French tongue. 

He had, indeed, for years, directed the 
thoughts of the young priests whom he 
instructed to the fortitude and devotion 
of those first missionaries, the Spanish 
friars, declaring that his own life, when 
he first came to New Mexico, was one of 
ease and comfort compared with theirs. 
If he used to be abroad for weeks together 
on short rations, sleeping in the open, 
unable to keep his body clean, at least he 
had the sense of being in a friendly world, 
where by every man’s fireside a welcome 
awaited him. 

But the Spanish Fathers who came up 
to Zuii, then went north to the Navajos, 
west to the Hopis, east to all the pueblos 
scattered between Albuquerque and Taos, 
they came into a hostile country, carrying 
little provisionment but their breviary 
and crucifix. When their mules were 
stolen by Indians, as often happened, they 
proceeded on foot, without a change of 
raiment, eating herbs and roots. A Euro- 
pean could scarcely imagine such hard- 
ships. The old countries were worn to the 
shape of human life, made into an in- 
vestiture, a sort of second body, for man. 
There the wild herbs and the wild fruits 
and the forest fungi were edible. The 
streams were sweet water, the trees 
offered shade and shelter. 

But in the alkali deserts the water holes 
were poisonous, and the vegetation offered 
nothing to a starving man. Everything 
was dry, prickly, sharp; Spanish bayonet, 
juniper, greasewood, cactus, the lizard, 
the rattlesnake, and man made cruel 
by a cruel life. Those early missionaries 
threw themselves naked upon the hard 
heart of a country that was calculated to 
try the endurance of giants. They thirsted 
in its deserts, starved among its rocks, 
climbed up and down its terrible cafions 
on stone-bruised feet, broke long fasts by 
unclean and repugnant food. 

Surely these endured hunger, thirst, 
nakedness, of a kind beyond any con- 
ception St Paul and his brethren could 
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have had. Whatever the early Christians 
suffered, it all happened in that safe little 
Mediterranean world, amid the old man- 
ners, the old landmarks. If they endured 
martyrdom, they died among their breth- 
ren, their relics were piously preserved, 
their names lived in the mouths of holy 
men. 

Riding with his Auvergnats to the old 
missions that had been scenes of martyr- 
dom, the Bishop used to remind them that 
no man could know what triumphs of faith 
had happened there, where one white man 
met torture and death alone among so 
many infidels, or what visions and reve- 
lations God may have granted to soften 
that brutal end. 

When, as a young man, Father Latour 
first went down into Old Mexico, to claim 
his See at the hands of the Bishop of 
Durango, he had met on his journey priests 
from the missions of Sonora and lower 
California, who related many stories of the 
blessed experiences of the early Franciscan 
missionaries. Their way through the 
wilderness had blossomed with little 
miracles, it seemed. ; 

At one time, when the renowned Father 

unipero and his two companions were 


in danger of their lives from trying to 
cross a river at a treacherous point, a 
mysterious stranger appeared out of the 
rocks on the opposite shore, and calling 
to them in Spanish told them to follow 
him to a point farther — stream, where 


they forded in safety. When they begged 
to know his name, he evaded them and 
disappeared. At another time, they were 
crossing a great plain, and were famished 
for water and almost spent; a young 
horseman overtook them and gave them 
three ripe pomegranates, then galloped 
away. This fruit not only quenched their 
thirst, but revived and strengthened them 
as much as the most nourishing food could 
have done, and they completed their jour- 
ney like fresh men. 

One night in his travels through Dur- 
ango, Father Latour was entertained at a 
great country estate where the resident 
chaplain was a priest from one of the 
western missions; and he told a story of 
this same Father Junipero which had 
come down in his own monastery from the 
old times. 

Father Junipero, he said, attended by a 
single companion, had once arrived at his 
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monastery on foot, without provisions. 
The Brothers had welcomed them in as- 
tonishment, believing it impossible that 
men could have crossed so great a stretch 
of desert in this naked fashion. The Su- 
perior questioned them as to whence they 
had come, and said the mission should not 
have allowed them to set off without a 


guide and without food. He marveled how 


they could have got through alive. But 
Father Junipero replied that they had 
fared very well, and had been most agree- 
ably entertained by a poor Mexican family 
on the way. At this a muleteer, who was 
bringing in wood for the Brothers, began 
to laugh, and said there was no house for 
twelve leagues, nor any one at all living in 
the sandy waste through which they had 
come; and the Brothers confirmed him in 
this. 

Then Father Junipero and his compan- 
ion related fully their adventure. They 
had set out with bread and water for one 
day. But on the second day they had been 
traveling since dawn across a cactus desert 
and had begun to lose heart when, near 
sunset, they espied in the distance three 
great cottonwood trees, very tall in the 
declining light. Toward these they has- 
tened. As they approached the trees, 
which were large om green and shedding 
cotton freely, they observed an ass tied to 
a dead trunk which stuck up out of the 
sand. Looking about for the owner of the 
ass, they came upon a little Mexican 
house with an oven by the door and 
strings of red peppers hanging on the wall. 
When they called, a venerable Mexican, 
clad in sheepskins, came out and greeted 
them kindly, asking them to stay the 
night. 

Going in with him, they observed that 
all was neat and comely, and the wife, a 
young woman of beautiful countenance, 
was stirring porridge by the fire. Her child, 
scarcely more than an infant and with no 

arment but his little shirt, was on the 

oor beside her, playing with a pet lamb. 
They found these people gentle, pious, 
and well-spoken. The husband said they 
were shepherds. The priests sat at their 
table and shared their supper and after- 
ward read the evening prayers. 

They had wished to question the host 
about the country, and about his mode of 
life and where he found pasture for his 
flock, but they were overcome by a great 
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and sweet weariness, and taking each a 
sheepskin provided him, they lay down 
upon the floor and sank into deep sleep. 
When they awoke in the morning they 
found all as before, and food set upon the 
table, but the family were absent, even to 
the pet lamb, — having gone, the Fathers 
supposed, to care for their flock. 

en the Brothers at the monastery 
heard this account they were amazed, 
declaring that there were indeed three 
cotton-wood trees growing together in the 
desert, a well-known landmark; but that 
if a settler had come, he must have come 
very lately. So Father Junipero and 
Father Andrea, his companion, with some 
of the Brothers and the scoffing muleteer, 
went back into the wilderness to prove the 
matter. The three tall trees they found, 
shedding their cotton, and the dead trunk 
to which the ass had been tied. But the ass 
was not there, nor any house, nor the oven 
by the door. Then the two Fathers sank 
down upon their knees in that blessed spot 
and kissed the earth, for they perceived 
what Family it was that had entertained 
them there. 

Father Junipero confessed to the 
Brothers how from the moment he en- 
tered the house he had been strangely 
drawn to the child, and desired to take 
him in his arms, but that he kept near his 
mother. When the priest was reading the 
evening prayers the child sat upon the 
floor against his mother’s knee, with the 
lamb in his lap, and the Father found it 
hard to keep his eyes upon his breviary. 
After prayers, when he bade his hosts 
goodnight, he did indeed stoop over the 
little boy in blessing; and the child had 
lifted his hand, and with his tiny finger 
made the cross upon Father Junipero’s 
forehead. 

This story of Father Junipero’s Holy 
Family made a strong impression upon the 
Bishop, when it was told him by the fire- 
side of that great hacienda where he was a 
guest for the night. He had such an affec- 
tion for that story, indeed, that he had 
allowed himself to repeat it on but two 
occasions; once to the nuns of Mother 
Philoméne’s convent in Riom, and once at 
a dinner given by Cardinal Mazucchi, in 
Rome. 

There is always something charming in 
the idea of greatness returning to sim- 
plicity, — the queen making hay among 
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the country girls, — but how much more 
endearing was the belief that They, after 
so many centuries of history and glory, 
should return to play Their first parts, in 
the persons of a humble Mexican family, 
the lowliest of the lowly, the poorest of the 
poor, — in a wilderness at the end of the 


world, where the angels could scarcely 
find Them! 


After his déjeuner the old Archbishop 
made a great pretence of sleeping. He re- 
uested not to be disturbed until dinner 
time, and those long hours of solitude were 
precious to him. His bed was at the dark 
end of the room, where the shadows were 
restful to his eyes; on fair days the other 
end was full of sunlight, on gray days the 
light of the fire flickered along the walls. 
Lying so still that the bedclothes over his 
body scarcely moved, with his hands rest- 
ing delicately on the sheet beside him or 
upon his breast, the Bishop was living 
over his life. 

When he was otherwise motionless, the 
thumb of his left hand would sometimes 
gently touch a ring on his forefinger, an 
amethyst with an inscription cut upon it, 
Auspice Maria, — Father Vaillant’s signet 
ring; and then he was almost certainly 
thinking of Joseph, of their life together 
here, in this room, in Ohio beside the 
Great Lakes, or as young men in Paris, or 
as students at Montferrand. There were 
many passages in their missionary life 
that he loved to recall; and how often and 
how fondly he recalled the beginning of it! 

They were both young men in their 
twenties, curates to older priests, when 
there came to Clermont a Bishop from 
Ohio, a native of Auvergne, looking for 
volunteers for his missions in the West. 
Father Jean and Father Joseph heard him 
lecture at the Seminary, and talked with 
him in private. Before he left for the 
North, they had pledged themselves to 
meet him in Paris at a given date, to 
spend some weeks of preparation at the 

llege for Foreign Missions in the rue du 
Bac, and then to sail with him from Cher- 
bourg. 

Both the young priests knew that their 
families would strongly oppose their pur- 
pose, so they resolved to reveal it to no 
one, to make no adieux, but to steal away 
disguised in civilian’s clothes. They com- 
forted each other by recalling that St- 
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Francis Xavier, when he set forth as 
missionary to India, had stolen away like 
this; had “passed the dwelling of his 
rents without saluting them”, as they 
ad learned at school, — terrible words to 
a French boy! 

Father Vaillant’s position was especially 
painful; his father was a stern, silent man, 
long a widower, who loved his children 
with a jealous passion and had no life but 
in their lives. Joseph was the eldest child. 
The period between his resolve and its 
execution was a period of anguish for him. 
As the date set for their departure drew 
near, he grew thinner and paler than ever. 

By agreement the two friends were to 
meet at dawn on the fateful day, in a cer- 
tain field outside Riom and there await the 
diligence for Paris. Jean Latour, havin 
made his decision and pledged himself, 
knew no wavering. On the appointed 
morning he stole out of his sister’s house 
and made his way through the sleeping 
town to that mountain field, tip-tilted by 
reason of its steepness, just beginning to 
show a cold green in the heavy light of a 
cloudy daybreak. There he found his com- 
rade in a miserable plight. Joseph had been 
abroad in the fields all night, wandering up 
and down, finding his purpose and losing 
it. His face was swollen with weeping. 
He shook with a chill, his voice was beyond 
his control. 

“What shall I do, Jean? Help me!” he 
cried. “I cannot break my father’s heart, 
and I cannot break the vow I have made 
to Heaven. I had rather die than do either. 
Ah, if I could but die of this misery, here, 
now!” 

How clearly the old Archbishop could 
recall the scene; those two young men in 
the fields in the gray morning, disguised as 
if they were criminals, escaping by stealth 
from their homes. He had not known how 
to comfort his friend; it seemed to him 
that Joseph was suffering more than flesh 
could bear, that he was actually being 
torn in two by conflicting desires. While 
they were pacing up and down, arm in 
arm, they heard a hollow sound; the dili- 

ence rumbling down the mountain gorge. 
Joseph stood still and buried his face in 
is hands. The postillion’s horn sounded. 

“ Allons!” said Jean lightly, “ L’invita- 
tion du voyage! You will accompany me to 
Paris. Once we are there, if your father is 
not reconciled, we wil! get. Bishop F— to 


absolve you from your promise and you 
can return to Riom. It is very simple.” 

He ran to the roadside and waved to 
the driver; the coach stopped. In a mo- 
ment they were off, and before long Joseph 
had fallen asleep in his seat from sheer 
exhaustion. But he always said that if 
Jean Latour had not supported him in 
that hour of torment, he would have been 
a parish priest in the Puy de Dom for the 
rest of his life. 

Of the two young priests who set forth 
from Riom that morning in early spring, 
Jean Latour had seemed the one so much 
more likely to succeed in a missionary’s 
life. He, indeed, had a sound mind in a 
sound body. During the weeks they spent 
at the College of Foreign Missions in the 
rue du Bac, the authorities had been very 
doubtful of Joseph’s fitness for the hard- 
ships of the mission field. Yet in the long 
test of years it was that frail body that 
had endured more and accomplished more. 

Father Latour often said that his 
diocese changed little except in boun- 
daries. The Mexicans were always Mexi- 
cans, the Indians were always Indians. 
Santa Fé was a quiet backwater, with no 
natural wealth, no importance commer- 
cially. But Father Vaillant had been 
plunged into the midst of a great indus- 
trial expansion, where guile and trickery 
and honorable ambition all struggled to- 
gether; a territory that developed by 
leaps and bounds, and then experienced 
ruinous reverses. Every year, even after 
he was crippled, he traveled thousands of 
miles by stage and in his carriage, among 
the mountain towns that were now rich, 
now poor and deserted; Boulder, Gold 
Hill, Caribou,Cache-a-la-Poudre, Spanish 
Bar, South Park, up the Arkansas to Cache 
Creek and California Gulch. 

And Father Vaillant had not been 
content to be a mere missionary priest. 
He became a promoter. He saw a great 
future for the Church in Colorado. 
While he was still so poor that he could 
not have a rectory x ordinary comfort 
to live in, he began buying great tracts 
of land for very little money, — but that 
little had to be borrowed from banks at a 
ruinous rate of interest. He borrowed 
money to build schools and convents, and 
the interest on his debts ate him up. He 
made. long begging trips through Ohio 
and Pennsylvania and Canada to raise 
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money to pay this interest that grew like 
a rolling aaa He formed a land 
company, went abroad and floated bonds 
in France to raise money, and dishonest 
brokers brought reproach upon his name. 

When he was nearly seventy, with one 
leg four inches shorter than the other, 
Father Vaillant, then first Bishop of 
Colorado, was summoned to Rome to 
explain his complicated finance before the 
Papal court,—and he had very hard 
work to satisfy the Cardinals. 


When a dispatch was flashed into 
Santa Fé announcing Bishop Vaillant’s 
death, Father Latour at once took the 
new railroad for Denver. But he could 
scarcely believe the telegram. He recalled 
the old nickname, Trompe-la-Mort, and 
remembered how many times before he 
had hurried across mountains and deserts, 
not daring to hope he would find his 
friend alive. 

Curiously, Father Latour could never 
feel that he had actually been present at 
Father Joseph’s funeral, — or rather, he 
could not believe that Father Joseph was 
there. The shriveled little old man in the 
coffin, scarcely larger than a monkey, — 
that had nothing to do with Father 
Vaillant. He could see Joseph as clearly 
as he could see Bernard, but always as he 
was when they first came to New Mexico. 
It was not sentiment; that was the 
picture of Father Joseph his memory 
produced for him, and it did not produce 
any other. 

The funeral itself, he liked to remember, 
—as a recognition. It was held under 
canvas, in the open air; there was not a 
building in Denver, — in the whole Far 
West, for that matter, — big enough for 
his Blanchet’s funeral. For two days be- 
fore, the populations of villages and 
mining camps had been streaming down 
the mountains; they slept in wagons and 
tents and barns; they made a throng like 
a National Convention in the convent 
square. And a strange thing happened 
at that funeral. 

Father Revardy, the French priest who 
had gone from Santa Fé to Colorado with 
Father Vaillant more than twenty years 
before, and had been with him ever since 
as his curate and vicar, had been sent to 
France on business for his Bishop. While 
there, he was told by his physician that 
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he had a fatal malady, and he at once 
took ship and hurried homeward, to make 
his report to Bishop Vaillant and to die 
in the harness. When he got as far.as 
Chicago, he had an acute seizure and was 
taken to a Catholic hospital, where he lay 
very ill. One morning a nurse happened to 
leave a newspaper near his bed; glancing 
at it, Father Revardy saw an announce- 
ment of the death of the Bishop of Colo- 
rado. When the Sister returned, she 
found her patient dressed. He convinced 
her that he must be driven to the railway 
station at once. On reaching Denver, he 
entered a carriage and asked to be taken 
to the Bishop’s funeral. 

He arrived there when the services were 
nearly half over, and no one present ever 
forgot the sight of this dying man, sup- 
ported by the cab driver and two priests, 
making his way through the crowd and 
dropping upon his knees beside the bier. 
A chair was brought for him, and for the 
rest of the ceremony he sat with his fore- 
head resting against the edge of the coffin. 
When Bishop Vaillant was carried away 
to his tomb, his vicar was taken to the 
hospital, where he died a few days later. 
It was one more instance of the extraor- 
dinary personal devotion that Father 
Joseph had so often aroused and retained 
so long, in red men, and yellow men, and 
white. 


During those last weeks of the Bishop’s 
life he thought very little about death; it 
was the Past he was leaving. The future 
would take care of itself. But he had an 
intellectual curiosity about dying; about 
the changes that took place in a man’s 
beliefs and scale of values. More and more 
life seemed to him an experience of the 
Ego, in no sense the Ego itself. This con- 
viction, he believed, was something apart 
from his religious life; it was an enlighten- 
ment that came to him as a man, a human 
creature. And he noticed that he judged 
conduct differently now, his own and that 
of others. The mistakes of his life seemed 
unimportant; accidents that had occurred 
en route, like the shipwreck in Galveston 
harbour, or the runaway in which he was 
hurt when he was first on his way to New 
Mexico in search of his bishopric. 

He observed also that there was no 
longer any perspective in his memories. 
He remembered his winters with his 









cousins on the Mediterranean when he 
was a little boy, his student days in the 
Holy City, as clearly as he remembered 
the arrival of M. Molny and the building 
of his Cathedral. He was soon to have done 
with calendared time, and it had already 
ceased to count for him. He sat in the 
middle of his own consciousness; none of 
his former states of mind was lost or out- 
grown. They were all within reach of his 
hand, and all comprehensible. 

Sometimes when Magdalena or Ber- 
nard came in and asked him a question, 
it took him several seconds to bring him- 
self back to the present. He could see they 
thought his mind was failing; but it was 
only extraordinarily active in some other 
part of the great picture of his life, — 
some part of which they knew nothing. 

When the occasion warranted, he could 
return to the present. But there was not 
much present left; Father Joseph dead, 
the Olivares both dead, Kit Carson dead, 
only the minor characters of his life re- 
mained in present time. One morning, 
several weeks after the Bishop came back 
to Santa Fé, one of the strong people of 
the old deep days of life did appear, not 
in memory but in the flesh, in the shallow 
light of the present, — Eusabio the Nav- 
ajo. Out on the Colorado Chiquito he 
had heard the word, passed on from one 
trading post to another, that the old 
Archbishop was failing, and the Indian 
came to Santa Fé. He, too, was an old 
man now. Once again their fine hands 
clasped. The Bishop brushed a drop of 
moisture from his eye. 

“I have wished for this meeting, my 
friend. I had thought of asking you to 
come, but it is a long way.” 

The old Navajo smiled. “‘ Not long now, 
any more. I come on the cars, Padre. I 
get on the cars at Gallup, and the same 
day I am here. You remember when we 
come together once to Santa Fé from my 
country? How long it take us? Two weeks, 
roe near. Men travel faster now, but 

do not know if they go to better things.” 

“We must not try to know the future, 
Eusabio. It is better not. And Manuelito?” 

““Manuelito is well; he still leads his 
people.” 

usabio did not stay long, but he said 
he would come again to-morrow, as he had 
business in Santa Fé that would keep him 
for some days. He had no business there; 
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but when he looked at Father Latour he 
said to himself, “It will not be long.” 

After he was gone, the Bishop turned 
to Bernard: “‘My son, I have lived to see 
two great wrongs righted; I have seen the 
end of black slavery, and I have seen the 
Navajos restored to their own country.” 

For many years Father Latour used to 
wonder if there would ever be an end to 
the Indian wars while there was one 
Navajo or Apache left alive. Too many 
traders and manufacturers made a rich 
profit out of that warfare; a political 
machine and immense capital were em- 
ployed to keep it going. 


Vil 


The Bishop’s middle years in New 
Mexico had been clouded by the perse- 
cution of the Navajos and their expulsion 
from their own country. Through his 
friendship with Eusabio he had become 
interested in the Navajos soon after he 
first came to his new diocese, and he 
admired them; they stirred his imagi- 
nation. Though this nomad people were 
much slower to adopt white man’s ways 
than the home-staying Indians who 
dwelt in pueblos, and were much more 
indifferent to missionaries and the white 
man’s religion, Father Latour felt a 
superior strength in them. There was 
purpose and conviction behind their in- 
scrutable reserve; something active and 
quick, something with an edge. 

The expulsion of the Navajos from their 
country, which had been theirs no man 
knew how long, had seemed to him an 
injustice that cried to Heaven. Never 
could he forget that terrible winter when 
they were being hunted down and driven 
by thousands from their own reservation 
to the Bosque Redondo, three hundred 
miles away on the Pecos River. Hundreds 
of them, men, women, and children, 
perished from hunger and cold on the 
way; their sheep and horses died from 
exhaustion crossing the mountains. None 
ever went willingly; they were driven by 
starvation and the bayonet; captured in 
isolated bands and brutally deported. 

It was his own misguided friend, Kit 
Carson, who finally subdued the last un- 
conquered remnant of that people; who 
followed them into the depths of the 
Cafion de Chelly, whither they had fled 
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from their grazing plains and pine forests 


“to make their last stand. They were 


shepherds, with no property but their 
live stock, encumbered by their women 
and children, poorly armed and with 
scanty ammunition. But this cafion had 
always before proved impenetrable to 
white troops. The Navajos believed it 
could not be taken. They believed that 
their old gods dwelt in the fastnesses of 
that cajion; like their Shiprock, it was an 
inviolate place, the very heart and centre 
of their life. 

Carson followed them down into the 
hidden world between those towering walls 
of red sandstone, spoiled their stores, 
destroyed their deep-sheltered cornfields, 
cut down the terraced peach orchards so 
dear to them. When they saw all that was 
sacred to them laid waste, the Navajos 
lost heart. They did not surrender; they 
simply ceased to fight and were taken. 
Carson was a soldier under orders, and he 
did a soldier’s brutal work. But the bravest 
of the Navajo chiefs he did not capture. 

Even after the crushing defeat of his 
people in the Caifion de Chelly, Manuelito 
was still at large. It was then that Eusabio 
came to Santa Fé to ask Bishop Latour to 
meet Manuelito at Zui. As a priest, the 
Bishop knew that it was indiscreet in him 
to consent to a meeting with this out- 
lawed chief. But he was a man, too, and a 
lover of justice. The request came to him 
in such a way that he could not refuse it. 
He went with Eusabio. 

Though the Government was offering 
a heavy reward for his person, living or 
dead, Manuelito rode off his own reser- 
vation down into Zufii in broad daylight, 
attended by some dozen followers, all on 
wretched, half-starved horses. He had 
been in hiding out in Eusabio’s country 
on the Colorado Chiquito. 

It was Manuelito’s hope that the Bisho 
would go to Washington and plead his 
people’s cause before they were utterly 
destroyed. They asked nothing of the 
Government, he told Father Latour, but 
their religion and their own territory 
where they had lived from immemorial 
times. Their country, he explained, was a 
part of their religion; the two were in- 
separable. The Caiion de Chelly the 
Padre knew; in that cafion his people had 
lived when they were a small, weak tribe; 
it had nourished and protected them; it 





was their mother. Moreover, their gods 
dwelt there, — in those inaccessible white 
houses set in caverns up in the face of the 
cliffs, which were older than the white 
man’s world, and which no living man had 
ever entered. Their gods were there, just 
as the Padre’s God was in his church. 

And north of the Cafion de Chelly was 
the Shiprock, a slender crag rising to a 
dizzy height, all alone out on a flat desert. 
To the white man’s eye, seen at a distance 
of fifty miles or so, that crag presents the 
figure of a one-masted fishing boat under 
full sail, and he named it so. But the 
Indian has another name; he believes that 
rock was once a ship of the air. 

Ages ago, the oeaie chief told the 
Bishop, that crag had moved through the 
air, bearing upon its summit the parents 
of the Navajo race from the place in the 
far north where all peoples were made, — 
and wherever it sank to earth was to be 
their land. It sank in a desert country, 
where it was hard for men to live. But 
they had found the Cafion de Chelly, 
where there was shelter and unfailing 
water. That cafion and the Shiprock were 
like kind parents to his people, places more 
sacred to them than churches, more 
sacred than any place is to the white man. 
How, then, could they go three hundred 
miles away and live in a strange land? 

Moreover, the Bosque Redondo was 
down on the Pecos, far east of the Rio 
Grande. Manuelito drew a map in the 
sand, and explained to the Bishop how, 
from the very beginning, it had been en- 
joined that his people must never cross the 
Rio Grande on the east, or the Rio San 
Juan on the north, or the Rio Colorado on 
the west; if they did, the tribe would 
perish. If a great priest, like Father Latour, 
were to go to Washington and explain 
these things, perhaps the Government 
would listen. 

Father Latour tried to tell the Indian 
that in a Protestant country the one thing 
a Roman priest could not do was to inter- 
fere in matters of Government. Manuelito 
listened respectfully; but the Bishop saw 
that he did not believe him. When he had 
finished, the Navajo rose and said: 

“You are the friend of Cristobal, who 
hunts my people and drives them over 
the mountains to the Bosque Redondo. 
Tell your friend that he will never take me 
alive. He can come and kill me when he 














pleases. Two years ago I could not count 
my flocks; now I have thirty sheep and a 
few starving horses. My children are eat- 
ing roots, and I do not care for my life. 
But my mother and my gods are in the 
West, and I will never cross the Rio 
Grande.” 

He never did cross it. He lived in hiding 
until the return of his exiled people. For 
a strange thing happened. 

The Bosque Redondo proved an utterly 
unsuitable country for the Navajos. It 
could have been farmed by irrigation, 
but they were nomad shepherds, not 
farmers. There was no pasture for their 
flocks. There was no firewood; they dug 
mesquite roots and dried them for fuel. 
It was an alkaline country, and hundreds 
of Indians died from bad water. At last 
the Government at Washington admitted 
its mistake, — which governments seldom 
do. After five years of exile, the remnant of 
the Navajo people were permitted to go 
back to their sacred places. 

In 1875 the Bishop took his French 
architect on a pack trip into Arizona to 
show him something of the country: before 
he returned to France, and he had the 
pleasure of seeing the Navajo horsemen 
riding free over their great plains again. 
The two Frenchmen went as far as the 
Canon de Chelly to see the prehistoric 
cliff ruins. Once more crops were growing 
down at the bottom of the world between 
the towering sandstone walls. Sheep were 
grazing under the magnificent cottonwoods 
and drinking at the streams of sweet water. 
It was like an Indian Garden of Eden. 


Now, when he was an old man and ill, 
scenes from those by-gone times, dark and 
bright, flashed back to the Bishop: the 
terrible faces of the Navajos waiting at 
the place on the Rio Grande where they 
were being ferried across into exile; the 
long streams of survivors going back to 
their own country, driving their scanty 
flocks, carrying their old men and their 
children. Memories, too, of that time he 
had spent with Eusabio on the Little 
Colorado, in the early spring, when the 
lambing season was not yet over, — dark 
horsemen riding across the sands with 
orphan lambs in their arms, —a young 
Navajo woman, giving a lamb her breast 
until a ewe was found for it. 

“Bernard,” the old Bishop would 
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murmur, “God has been very good to let 
me live to see a happy issue to these old 
wrongs. I do not believe, as I once did, 
that the Indian will perish. I believe that 
God will preserve him.” 


VII 


The American doctor was consulting 
with Archbishop S— and the Mother 
Superior. “It is his heart that is the 
trouble now. I have been giving him small 
doses to stimulate it, but they no longer 
have any effect. I scarcely dare increase 
them; it might be fatal at once. But that 
is why you see such a change in him.” 

The change was that the old man did 
not want food and that he slept, or seemed 
to sleep, nearly all the time. On the last 
day of his life his condition was pretty 
generally known. The Cathedral was full 
of people all day long, praying for him; 
nuns and old women, young men and girls, 
coming and going. The sick man had re- 
ceived the Viaticum early in the morning. 
Some of the Tesuque Indians, who had 
been his country neighbors, came into 
Santa Fé and sat in the Archbishop’s 
courtyard waiting for news of him. With 
them was Eusabio the Navajo. Fructosa 
and Tranquilino, his old servants, were 
with the supplicants in the Cathedral. 

The Mother Superior and Magdalena 
and Bernard attended the sick man. 
There was little to do but to watch and 
pray, so peaceful and painless was his 
repose. Sometimes it was sleep, they 
knew from his relaxed features. Then his 
face would assume personality, conscious- 
ness, even though his eyes did not open. 

Toward the close of day, in the short 
twilight after the candles were lighted, 
the old Bishop seemed to become restless, 
moved a little, and began to murmur; it 
was in the French tongue, but Bernard, 
though he caught some words, could make 
nothing of them. He knelt beside the bed: 
“What is it, Father? I am here.” 

He continued to murmur, to move his 
hands a little, and Magdalena thought 
he was trying to ask for something, or to 
tell them something. But in reality the 
Bishop was not there at all; he was stand- 
ing in a tip-tilted green field among the 
mountains, and he was trying to give con- 
solation to a young man who was being 
torn in two before his eyes by the desire to 
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go and the necessity to stay. He was trying 
to forge a new Will in that devout and 
exhausted priest; and the time was short, 
for the diligence for Paris was already 
rumbling down the mountain gorge. 


“ When the Cathedral bell tolled just 
after- dark, the Mexican population of 
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Santa Fé fell upon their knees, and all 
American Catholics as well. Many others 
who did not kneel prayed in their hearts. 
Eusabio and the Tesuque boys went 
quietly away to tell their people; and the 
next morning the old Archbishop lay be- 
_ the high altar in the ianolk he had 
uilt. 


END 





The Third Term 


An Open Letter to President Coolidge 


Dear Mr. President: 


On the third of August, 1923, you be- 
came President of the United States for 
the first time. On the fourth of March, 
1925, you became President of the United 
States for the second time. By the fourth 
of March, 1929, you will have held the 
Presidential office for nearly six years. 
Should you succeed yourself on that day 
and serve another term, you will have held 
the office of President of the United States 
for nearly ten consecutive years, longer 
than any previous executive in the history 
of our Federal Union. 

The electorate, by virtue of whose bal- 
lots you hold your present high office, is 
curious to know whether you would accept 
the Presidential nomination of the Re- 
publican Party if tendered you by the 
latter’s nominating convention in 1928. 
No man knows better than yourself the 
strength and importance of public opinion 
in a government like ours, where demo- 
cratic methods are tempered to republican 
forms. The opinion of the electorate will 
determine the results of the 1928 election. 
It would seem, therefore, in view of your 
peculiar relation to that electorate, that 
it is entitled to know in advance your 
attitude towards the propriety of your 
possible renomination. 

Public opinion has viewed your course 
in office with sympathy and consideration. 
It has credited you with the general pros- 
perity, flowing from sound administration 
and a wise economy in government, for 


which you are in part responsible. It has 
judged that you are solicitous to reassert 
the political principles upon which this 
government has been founded. It has 
considered you as just and_ honest, 
scrupulous in interpreting your duty, 
cautious in experimenting with new forces 
and new methods in our national govern- 
ment. You have enjoyed wide popularity, 
wide trust, and some affection. Your 
position, in the public mind, has been un- 
usually enviable and secure. 

In an effort to evaluate the issues of the 
forthcoming Presidential election, one of 
the principal aspirants for the honors of 
the Democratic nomination has publicly 
acknowledged and rebutted an imputation 
that his political conduct might be 
subordinated to his religious convictions. 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, of the State 
of New York, has done the electorate the 
grace, through an exchange of open letters, 
to clarify a suspicion that in Presidential 
office he would be pliable to the represen- 
tations of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
May not the electorate expect an equal 
grace from you, in the forma of a statement 
which may clarify your personal appraisal 
of your eligibility for the Republican 
nomination in 1928? 


II 


The obstacle to such eligibility is single: 
it rests on the assumption that your re- 
election would constitute a third term as 
President. No constitutional prohibition, 
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no statute, forbids your reelection; yet 
the record of a hundred and forty years of 
American government stands unbroken, 
— no President, no matter how called to 
the Presidency, has held office for more 
than eight years. 

The record of your own party, hardly 
less than that of the Democratic Party, 
has abided by this practice, spontaneously 
adopted by George Washington and form- 
ulated as a principle by Rape) ses no 
Under the influence of the latter Presidents 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson volun- 
tarily retired from the Presidency at the 
end of their eighth year of office, and it 
was not until 1880 that an American 
statesman aspired to a longer Presidential 
tenure. 

In that year, General Grant, who per- 
sonally was in grave financial difficulties 
and who politically was buoyed by the 
evidence of his vast popularity and by 
the support of Conkling, Cameron, and 
Logan, the leaders of the Republican 
orgauization, sought the Republican nom- 
ination for the third time. The political 
sense of the period was hostile to his 
enterprise, a Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives having five years earlier 


adopted a resolution that the precedent 
established by Washington and other 
Presidents “has become by universal 
concurrence a part of our republican 
system of government and that any 
departure from this time-honored custom 
would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught 


with peril to our free institutions.” This 
resolution was passed, with the support 
of Republican congressmen, and is in 
some sort an evidence of Republican 
tradition. Grant failed to receive the 
nomination he desired, although he could 
command strong support. James Garfield, 
who had voted for the resolution of 1875, 
was chosen in his stead, and was elected. 

On June 10, 1901, President McKinley 
declared himself regarding a third term 
in the following words: “I will say now, 
once for all, expressing a long-settled 
conviction, that I not only am not and 
will not be a candidate for a third term, 
but would not accept a nomination for 
it if it were tendered me.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, who became Presi- 
dent for the first time under circumstances 
tragically similar to those which first 
brought you to the Executive Mansion, 
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on the night of his first election to the 
office he had held through succession, 
announced his position in unequivocal 
ngregs: “On the fourth of March next I 
shall have served three and one-half 
years, and this three and one-half years 
constitutes my first term. The wise cus- 
tom which limits the President to two 
terms regards the substance and not the 
form. Under no circumstances will I 
be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination.” 

In 1912, however, Roosevelt, failing of 
Republican support, accepted the nomi- 
nation of the Progressive Party and op- 

sed President Taft and Governor 

ilson. In the campaign which followed, 
John S. Sherman, the Republican candi- 
date for Vice-President, referred to the 
Progressive Party as the “third term 
party.” In this election, you cast your 
vote for President Taft, who himself 
subsequently urged a single Presidential 
term of seven years. 

Do you consider that this record by 
former leaders of your party has any 
application to your eligibility to the nom- 
ination it will confer next year? Do you 
believe that the attitude of the Republi- 
can Party has been adequately expressed 
in the Convention which defeated Grant 
and nominated Garfield, and that which 
ignored Roosevelt and nominated Taft? 

o you believe that McKinley’s declara- 
tion in 1901 and Roosevelt’s self-denying 
statement in 1904 represent Republican 
doctrine or are applicable to you? 

Without reference to the frequent ef- 
forts by Democratic leaders to limit the 
Presidency to one term, as expressed in 
resolutions, projects for Constitutional 
amendments cal party programs, do you 
believe that the tradition of American 
politics is hostile to a substantive third 
term in the Presidency? 


III 


The custom governing the Presidency 
has at least the force of an unbroken ob- 
servance in practice, while the only at- 
tempts to evade it in theory have been 
defeated. No Democratic President has 
sought more than eight years of office; 
two Republican Presidents have sought 
to exceed this period and have failed. 
The tradition of two terms has seemed 
so inherent in our political life that all 











observers have declared it to be all but 
organic. Writing in 1888, James Bryce 
asserted that “the Constitution prescribes 
no limit to the reeligibility of the Presi- 
dent. He may go on being chosen for one 
four year period after another for the 
term of his natural life. But tradition has 
supplied the place of law.” 

As a student of American history, no 
less than as a member of the Massachu- 
setts Bar, you fully appreciate the part 
which custom plays both in our jurispru- 
dence and in our political life. In a demo- 
cratic Republic such as ours, custom must 
inevitably share the burden of govern- 
ment and be the substitute for statute. 
Is not the “wise custom” governing the 
effective term of Presidential office an 
integral part of the common law as it 
affects our Constitution? 

For custom has not restricted itself to 
the civil and criminal development of the 
common law, but informs the whole fabric 
of our social and political institutions. 
Through custom, the Federal Constitu- 
tion has been brought under the common 
law. Through custom, the Supreme Court 
asserts the right to declare any Federal 
enactment unconstitutional. Through cus- 
tom, the power of choosing the President 
has been effectually transferred from the 
Electoral College and has, since 1800, 
resided in the electorate. Your very office 
is thus held through the operation of the 
common law and a relation has been 
created between you and the electorate 
which did not originally inhere under the 
Constitution. Ours is the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the law. You must, there- 
fore, appreciate “that the sovereign 
and all the agencies thereof are bound to 
act upon principles, not according to 
arbitrary will; are obliged to conform to 
reasons instead of being free to follow 
caprice.” 

you believe that your reelection 
would be in harmony with the spirit of 
the common law which has given you 
your present power? Would you feel free 
to follow ambition alone in your attitude 
towards the election of 1928? 


IV 


Hitherto you have maintained a scru- 
pulous silence on this important principle. 
Already the suspicion has grown that 
you are willing to accept another nomina- 
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tion, if it has the force and aspect of a 
popular demand. Scarcely an important 
member of your party,—other than 
aspirants for the Presidential nomination, 
— has recently left your presence without 
subsequently indicating that you can be 
both nominated and elected and that 
there is a widespread public desire that 
this should be accomplished. Such were 
the methods of Grant in 1880 and of 
Roosevelt in 1912. In a letter written 
in 1911, the latter declared: “I am not a 
candidate. I never will be a candidate 

. it is yet possible that there might 
be a public demand which could present 
the matter to me in the light of a duty 
which I could not shirk. In other words, 
while I emphatically do not want office, 
and have not the slightest idea that any 
demand for me will come, yet if there were 
a real public demand that in the public 
interest I should do a given job, it might 
be that I would not feel like flinching 
from the task.” Shortly thereafter, Colonel 
Roosevelt yielded to a sudden request for 
his leadership by seven Progressive Re-~ 
publican Governors. 

In default of a positive statement from 
you and in the light of the statements by 
those who are not in a position to resist 
your present control of the Republican 
Party, the electorate will conclude that 
your attitude is similar to that of Roose- 
velt. In the meantime, it will appreciate 
the political expediency of your refusal 
to indicate your future course. 

For your silence both confuses and em- 
barrasses the Presidential aspirants within 
your party. As party leader your support 
is indispensable to another man’s success. 
Your recent public rebuff to Herbert 
Hoover, in which you declared him in- 
eligible as Secretary of State, has been 
construed as a rebuke to the indiscretions 
of those whe support your Secretary of 
Commerce for the Presidency. Former 
Governor Lowden is risking your dis- 
pleasure and a rift in the party by build- 
ing up support for his candidacy among 
the farmers of the West, but will be power- 
less against your control of the Southern 
delegations. The Vice-President, what- 
ever his ambitions, is compelled to main- 
tain an attitude of quiescence. You have 
the power in your party and by silence you 
can both punish opposition to your leader- 
ship and expose to ridicule and failure any 
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man who seeks to lead in your default. 

Your silence is hardly less embarrassing 
to the Democrats, who can not know 
whether the third term issue may be in- 
jected into the campaign and so can not 
evaluate either the program, leaders or 
policies necessary to offer an intelligent 
alternative to the electorate. 

If personal or partizan expediency were 
the guiding rule of Presidential conduct, 
this would be very well. Your decision to 
conceal your course conforms admirably 
to the requirements of personal and party 
strategy. Do you feel that you need not 
weigh against a personal and partizan 
expediency the consideration of political 
principle? Do you believe that you are at 
liberty to use a basic practice of American 
government as a vehicle for political me- 
chanics? Do you consider that your silence 
in no way infringes the dignity of the 
Presidential office? 


V 


The electorate, which has conferred your 
present honor upon you and to which you 
are responsible, appreciates the nature of 
your cruel dilemma. Your supporters are 
already engaged in asserting that your re- 
election would not constitute a_ third 
term. Nineteen months is not a long 
period. It has been suggested that you 
might resign on August 3, 1931, thereby 
remaining in office but eight years. This, 
you will recognize, is casuistry, as is the 
argument that your completion of Presi- 
dent Harding’s term does not constitute 
your first term. You have received your 
education in office and would, doubtless, 
serve your country more intelligently and 
intelligibly during another four years. It 
does not seem that it is just that you 
should be deprived, through the accident 
of your accession, of the opportunity to 
serve your country still further. The in- 
ducement to ambition is seductive and the 
obstacle is slight. 

You are the leader of the Republican 
Party. If you choose, you have it in your 
power to dictate your renomination. 
Through the activities of your partizan 
subordinates, you have it in your power 
to arouse the appearance of a popular de- 
mand for your reelection. The Dcoeneentie 


Party is as yet united on neither leaders 
nor principles. The Republican Party, 
despite agrarian unrest, is still intact, and 


time and the weather may yet work to 
prevent any serious cleavage. For the first 
time since Andrew Jackson resigned the 
Democratic leadership to Martin Van 
Buren, the choice of whether or no the 
practice of the Presidency shall yield to 
the ambition of the President lies within 
the latter’s power of decision. 

Under the practice of the Constitution 
the electorate will decide upon the issues. 
Among them may be that of a third term. 
The electorate is a great one, as your own 
majority will testify, and of complex com- 
position. Public opinion is slow to form 
and, if uninstructed, may not realize the 
issues which it will determine by its action 
at the polls. Do you feel that you are 
under no obligation to enlighten a friendly 
and sympathetic public in such wise as to 
permit it to consider the issues of 1928, 
coolly and in advance of the partizan 
turmoil of a deliberately confusing cam- 
paign? Will you accord the electorate the 
leisure to consider whether it may be 
called upon to break with the traditions of 
one hundred and forty years of the Presi- 
dential office? 

I am, dear Mr. President, 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN CARTER 
Calvin Coolidge, Esquire, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Good Neighbors 


Here are two letters, one from an Amer- 
ican, one from a Canadian, on our relations 
with “Our Northern Neighbors”. 


Editor of Tut Forum: 


In reading the March number of Tue 
Forum I find a book review written by 
Harvey M. Watts, under the title “Our 
Northern Neighbors” appearing on page 
473. It is a very well written review on 
Sir Robert Falconer’s book The United 
States as a Neighbour. 

There is one statement, however, made 
by Mr. Watts to which I desire to take 
exception. He says: “This admirable 
work ought to be read by every American 
tourist who went into Canada this sum- 
mer, — hundreds of thousands of them, 
—only to find unprecedented abuse of 
America and Americans.” 

















Analyzing this statement from the 
standpoint of a lawyer, I am curious to 
know how Mr. Watts assumes to speak 
for hundreds of thousands of Americans, 
when he probably has seen and talked to 
very few. To my mind, this seems to be 
rather a wild statement to make, because 
it attempts to leave the impression in the 
mind of the reader that hundreds of 
thousands of American tourists, who 
visited Canada last summer, were sub- 
jected to unprecedented abuse by the 
Canadians. Such a statement can not be 
proved and therefore ought not to be made 
at all, especially in a review of so admir- 
able a book as Falconer’s. 

I am a Yankee myself, born in New 
York City, but have toured extensively in 
Canada and have talked with a great many 
_ others who have. The only American who 
is abused in Canada is the one who invites 
abuse himself by his own conduct. 


R. B. Newcoms 
Cleveland, O. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


Mr. Harvey M. Watts’s eulogistic com- 
mendations of Sir Robert Falconer’s book 
The United States as a Neighbour can not 
atone for his fatuous distortion of facts in 
stating that “hundreds of thousands” of 
American tourists who visited Canada last 
year met with “unprecedented abuse of 
America and Americans”. He glaringly 
stultifies himself in scoring Canadian 
inhospitality and churlishness in one 
boaueh and in the next commending “Sir 
Robert’s very fine book” as “balm to 
the soul of any citizen of the United 
States”. 

We on this side believe that the spirit of 
friendliness and sentiment of Canadians 
generally towards American visitors is 
epitomized fairly in the recent admirable 
editorial in the “Cleveland News”: 

“More motorists than ever before are 
expected to head for Canada when the 
year’s vacation season opens. Evidently 
Canada intends that courteous hospitality 
shall be more in evidence than ever. Ac- 
cording to announcement at Ottawa, 
tourists entering Canada may now remain 
sixty days, instead of thirty. It is a courte- 
ous gesture and any cutting of red tape is 
most welcome. Seemingly it will now be 
truer than heretofore that the only un- 
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pleasant part of a trip to Canada is trying 
to get back into the United States.” - 


GeorcE WILSON 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Retort Courteous 


What Mr. Watts has to say in this 
matter. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


It is natural that when those who feel 
themselves innocent of any offense read 
what they consider is too sweeping an 
indictment of some of their fellows, they 
are apt to rush to the other extreme and 
identify themselves with their people as a 
whole. They assume that all are as free 
from blame as they admittedly are. It is 
true that a!l sorts of agreeable Canadians 
are fond of Americans and do not con- 
tinually carp at the civilization of the 
United States. But it is also true that 
large numbers of the quickly moving 
automobile tourists, who formed that 
huge body of American visitors, were in 
Canada for too short a time to learn any- 
thing save that those engaged in meeting 
their wishes desired to please them. How- 
ever, this has nothing to do with the fact 
that during the political campaign of last 
summer in Canada, — as a result of their 
new nationalism, — Canadians were “re- 
sentful of the record of the United States 
during the conflict and since”. Americans 
found in the press and in smoking car and 
hotel lobby a reiteration of the British 
and European viewpoints that the United 
States is a justly unpopular country, 
guilty of all sorts of ignoble procedures; 
that Americans must admit this unpopu- 
larity; and that they ought to be ashamed 
to look Canada in the face. 

The Clemenceau letter brought out a 
great deal of this nonsense; and when a 
protest was made in a particular case of 
a particularly outrageous article, showing 
that America had not a leg to stand on in 
any matter connected with the War, the 
reply was “Oh, that’s for home con- 
sumption, and not meant to be read by 
your people.” Of course, those familiar 
with Canadian political campaigns are 
aware that the United States and what 
Americans are doing are bones of sharp 
contention. Nowadays there is a tendency 
up there to assume as axiomatic that when 
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America did not enter the War at the drop 
of England’s hat, she was guilty of an 
unforgivable action. And there are those 
who believe that other fallacy, that 
Canada and Great Britain fought our 
battles for us until we decided to come in 
for purely selfish reasons. 

With all this discussion going on and 
the various accusations of the two parties 
against the policies of each other, what the 
United States really stands for and what 
Americans really are like, in the main, 
received scant notice last Summer, as 
Canadians who are familiar with their own 
press will certainly admit. 

Naturally the Sir Robert Falconers do 
not take the truculent Kipling viewpoint. 
If what Canadians admit is “the unre- 
strained way” in which their newspapers 
attack the United States could be influ- 
enced by men like Sir Robert, all would be 
well! But a great many Canadians seem to 
feel that they can do as they please in 
abusive tactics and then have Americans 
accept it all as “purely home politics”, — 
of which they are apparently expected to 
be ignorant. 

Harvey Marrtianp Watrs 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oil and Subsoil 


The Secretary of the Mexican Chamber of 
Commerce in New York has something to 
say about oil in Mexico. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


Three points to my mind have been 
overlooked in the debate on the Mexican 
oil dispute in the April Forum by the 
supporter of the Mexican side of this 
question. 

The Mexican decrees, codes, and laws of 
1884, 1892, and 1909 are unconstitutional. 
The Executive had no power in the prem- 
ises. Legislation prior to 1884 continued 
effective. Suppose Mayor Hylan sold the 
Statue of Liberty to the Prince of Wales. 
The case would be similar. The recent 
decision of the Supreme Court here 
canceling oil concessions fraudulently 
given to Mr. Doheney illustrates and 
justifies the Mexican position. 

Subsoil rights to accompany surface 
rights are physically and ethically absurd. 
Oil is not a solid substance, the volume of 
which can be demarcated under the soil. 





Oil fields are in the shape of gigantic 
lentils which cannot be divided corre- 
sponding to soil divisions. An oil well 
drilled on a surface of one hundred square 
feet can exhaust the oil wealth of a field 
under thousands of acres of land. 

The oil companies claim that Mexican 
taxation is confiscatory. The fact of the 
matter is that oil produced in Mexico 
under so called confiscatory production 
taxes, having to pay so called confiscatory 
export duties, excessive freight rates and 
more or less arbitrary import dues, comes 
to the United States and advantageously 
competes with oil produced here under 
ideal conditions. It is not actual possession 
and exploitation, not a question of law or 
ethics that a few recalcitrant, rebellious 
oil men are fighting for. It is the return to 
a status which enabled them to get some- 
thing for nothing. 


José Micuet BEjJARANO 
New York City. 


In Perfect Accord 


Doctor Fortune ts pastor of the Central 
Christian Church in Lexington, Kentucky. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


I read with great interest the article, 
“Why I Am A Disciple,” by Dean W. E. 
Garrison in the April Forum. I find myself 
in perfect accord with the spirit of the 
article. I am happy in my ministry among 
the Disciples because of the undenomina- 
tional ideal which they have never entirely 
lost. Regardless of what may be done in 
conventions, each minister and each con- 
gregation is free to follow that ideal. They 
have insisted that Christ is their creed, 
and every man is free to make his inter- 
— They have insisted that the 

ible is their guide, and every man is free 
to interpret it. I am a Disciple because | 
accept these ideals. 

A. W. Fortune 

Lexington, Ky. 


Detained 


From one who has been through the ex- 
perience, comes this appreciation. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


I read Mr. Harrington’s article, “ Ellis 
Island by Liberty Darkened,” with much 
interest and absolute understanding. 
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Only those who have been “detained”, 
can really appreciate Mr. Harrington’s 
clear conception of the situation and his 
unusual ability to feel and sympathize 
with these unfortunate human beings who 
have been doomed to go through this 
heart-breaking and harrowing experience. 

Only those who have been “detained” 
can possibly know all the horrors and 
humiliations one is made to go through, 
and a whole lifetime of happiness in this 
wonderful country can not erase from 


one’s mind the memory of “Detention at 
Ellis Island”. 


Merion, Pa. 


Rano P. Erickson 


Thoughts From Abroad 


A Britisher makes some reflections on 
Mr. Pisgah’s “Impressions of America” 
in the April Forum, and gives us some of 


his own. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


If it is not antiquated to speak from 
experience in an age when writers belabor 
peoples they have never visited, I hasten 
to assure you that your English critic 
maligns you. The Americans he has met 
abroad must be sorry examples, — or 
more probably his interpretation errs. Is 
he more accustomed to examining bacteria 
than mankind? Nobody would understand 
jungle life through admiring six lions in 

urope, and there is more lion in your 
American than microbe. 

If you demand an Open Sesame to 
American character, I suggest a phrase in 
your critic’s article passed over so hur- 
riedly that he seems to miss its signifi- 
cance. “Americans,” says he, “are great 
children.” Youth! That’s what is wrong 
with you. A healthy complaint, though it 
may make you unpopular with intolerant, 
misunderstanding elders. 

Your critic complains that America is 
not a happy country. I reply that Ameri- 
cans are happy as children are happy. 
You enjoy the present, yet you do have a 
goal to work to. What is the British work- 
ing-man’s goal? Often beer. Your working- 
men more frequently become rich than 
ours, and your new-rich should be com- 

ared with our new-rich,—not with 
usiness men brought up via public 
school and university to some easy-going 
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family concern whose roots are centuries 
deep. 

I have always found Americans abroad 
most friendly to one another. The English 
live within themselves, hesitate to make 
acquaintances; but you Americans are 
mixers. Personally, I never got used to the 
“gang” feeling in the United States, but 
it certainly exists. Perhaps the lack of long 
historical continuity behind the race is one 
of its causes. You have not the backing of 
centuries. Boats are burned, and you are 
striking out for yourselves on a great new 
adventure. Your singleness of purpose, — 
to prove your worth, — groups you to- 
gether, giving you force. When progress 
slows, and you, too, become an old coun- 
try, you will lose this friendly team life. 
You will become individualistic like the 
English, and English critics may cease to 
write your frailties. 

Your critic complains that the Ameri- 
can “head” is weak. Your own older 
states see more clearly than the Middle 
West, but untried hands are at the helm. 
In money matters, for instance, individual 
Americans are generous, yet the Senate 
will have its chunk of flesh regardless of 
the agony that compelled the bond and 
your moral debt to Europe. I think the 
nation will live to be ashamed of its failure 
to make the gesture nobility required. 
You are working your problems for your- 
selves, struggling through to truth instead 
of following a short cut blindfold. 

Your critic must certainly cross the 
Atlantic to meet some of the millions of 
happy women living brighter, busier lives 
than any others in the world. But he must 
not judge them from a walk up Broadway. 
He may see enough of the country to write 
a book while the Aguitania turns round, 
but gallantry forbids that he treat Ameri- 
can londeinae so summarily. Nor must he 
judge of women’s leisure by their looks and 
apparel. As long as the American business 
man retains an eye for a lass, permanent 
waves and manicured nails will play their 
part in the office. Clothes, besides, are not 
the guide to social position they still re- 
main in England. 

With all your youthful failings, — Ellis 
Island, split shirts, and hot dogs included, 
— Europeans recognize in you a great 
people. Sometimes we feel a little jealous. 

G. B. MackEnzIE 

Lanvallay, France 
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Birth Control 


Father Cooper, of the Catholic University 
of America, takes issue with Dr. East's 
point of view, published in the May 
Forum. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


By birth control the writer here under- 
stands contraceptive practices, — not 
marital abstinence, deferment of marriage, 
or any other measure or circumstance that 
limits the number of births. 

The more common grounds upon which 
the defense of birth control is rested are: 
the dangers of overpopulation, the haz- 
ards to the health or life of the mother, 
and the necessities of domestic economy. 

As for overpopulation, our best in- 
formed professional experts on food re- 
sources, such as Baker and Russell Smith, 
have shown with all clearness that over- 
population does not obtain to-day either 
in the United States or in the world at 
large. Nor is such overpopulation, or to 
speak more exactly saturation, apt to 
come for many a day. For some decades 
past production has notably outstripped 
populational increase. Should saturation 
come some day we should simply be re- 
turning to what Carr-Saunders has shown 
with high probability to have been the 
normal condition of humanity throughout 
most of its history. Should we have to 
cross the bridge at some future date, a 
ready remedy lies at hand in a slight 
deferment of the marriage age. 

As for hazards to the health or life of the 
mother, there are undoubtedly cases in 
which further bearing of children at the 
time would be a grave menace to the phy- 
sical well-being of the mother. The ad- 
vocates of birth control suggest in such 
cases the remedy of contraception. This 
suggested remedy, unfortunately for the 
proponents thereof, is neither scientific 
nor humane. No infallible or even near- 
infallible means of artificial birth control 
is known to the medical profession to-day, 
and informed contraceptionists know this 
perfectly well. There is a safeguard that 
can be relied upon, and there is one only, 
that is, marital abstinence. Call this safe- 
guard difficult, call it hard, call it heroic, 
call it what we please. But in the name of 
Noah Webster let us not call it ascetic. 
Where the sole safe or adquate means for 
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safeguarding the health and life of a be- 
loved wife, the mother of one’s children, is 
abstinence, calling such abstinence as- 
ceticism is darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge. 

As for the necessities of domestic 
economy, both our common experience 
and our questionnaire data show this to be 
the more frequent reason given for practis- 
ing birth control. Against this reason, as 
alleged, stands the well-recognized fact 
that contraception is increasingly prac- 
tised in direct proportion to increase of 
income. Those who naively accept at face 
value this alleged economic reason surely 
“think noble thoughts far removed from 
base reality”. In view of the open contra- 
diction between the facts and the reasons, 
we seem impelled to look for the explana- 
tion as a typical instance of rationalizing. 
Beneath the plea of economy we cannot 
help seeing in most cases the obvious fact 
of a selfish unwillingness to accept the 
sacrifices and responsibilities of child- 
bearing and child-rearing. 

And this is about what we should ex- 
pect. After all, birth control, in common 
with all other types of sex aberration, 
tends to isolate the selfish and egoistic 
elements in the sex-parental complex 
from the unselfish and altruistic ones. The 
motives that urge men and women to 
marry are more commonly the drive of 
physical sex hunger and love’s desire for 
possession and companionship, that is, 
selfish or self-regarding ones. But marriage 
itself and home-making, child-bearing, 
and child-rearing, fulfil unselfish tasks and 
normally train mates in the practice of 
unselfishness towards each other and 
towards their children. The cardinal ele- 
ment in any higher concept of human wel- 
fare is unselfishness. Introduce birth con- 
trol into family life, and in the long run or 
in the short run, you multiply the quota 
of deliberately childless marriages, and 
you usher in the era of the one and two 
child family, — that is, the family that 
does not reproduce itself, the family that 
provides the maximum of play-toy satis- 
factions for the parents with the minimum 
of unselfish sacrifice and responsibility. 

Birth control is normally the offspring 
of selfishness. Normally, too, it is the 
parent of selfishness. 


Joun M. Cooper 
Washington, D. C. 
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Two First Novels 


I SUPPOSE every college professor of 
English makes up his mind that he 
will write a novel. Some do it early, some 
do it late; and in old age, some wish they 
had, and some wish they hadn’t. Barrett 
Wendell was not usually regarded as a 
novelist; but early in his career he pub- 
lished two works of fiction. Professor 
Robert Morss Lovett wrote two novels, 
one of which is so good (4 Winged Victory) 
that I am at a loss to determine why he did 
not continue. The most sensational success 
won in this field by an American college 
rofessor is by John Erskine, whose two 
ks are so familiar I do not have to 
name them. Henry Van Dyke, Brander 
Matthews, Gordon Gerould, and Jack 
Crawford have succeeded in combining 
academic teaching with story-writing. 
Perhaps the American college professor 
who has won the highest place among con- 
temporary novelists is Robert Herrick, 
who has had a long and distinguished 
career, and is still in his prime. My opinion 
is that teaching is bad for writing, but 
that writing is good for teaching. 
Carl Van Doren has won an enviable 
reputation as a critic, and one greets his 


first novel Tae Nintu Wave (Macmillan, 
$2.00) with pleasurable anticipations, 
which the book justifies. It is, as one 
would expect, admirably written, with 
dignity and restraint, with grace and 
charm. It is a good story well told, with 
character and circumstance well within 
the author’s experience and observation. 
Its defects are in its limitations rather 
than in its excesses. One feels that it is a 
trial novel, somewhat like a rhetorical 
exercise; but it is so good that on finishing 
it we feel certain that the next one will be 
better. 

Viola Paradise’s first novel Tue Pacer 
(Dutton, $2.00) is an original and admir- 
able story. It is not so finished and deft in 
literary style as Mr. Van Doren’s book, 
but it is a “bigger and better” fable, and 
contains a violent confiict, which is the 
essence of drama. The title well expresses 
the character of the heroine, who is a real 
person, but the chief figure and surely the 
most appealing, is the husband, Joe 
Gunner, owner and manager of a pickle 
factory, — symbolical of the difficulty in 
which he finds himself. Imagine what Sin- 
clair Lewis would have done with and to 
Joe Gunner! His vulgarity would have 
shrieked raucously to the circumambient 
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air. But Viola Paradise has seen below the 
surface of Joe’s amiability to the beauty of 
his soul, illumined by the lamp of the spirit. 

Here is a rather new treatment of the 
monotonous triangle theme. Judith, the 
eternally restless, almost neurasthenic 
wife of the blissfully contented pickle- 
man, falls wildly in love with a poet. 
This is not because “she is not under- 
stood” by her husband; it is because she 
does not understand him. The final victory 
is the triumph of character over culture. 
The difference between a rough diamond 
and polished paste (of which there are 
plenty of specimens in the book) is this: 
the more you polish a rough diamond, the 
brighter it glows; but it won’t do to go on 
polishing paste, lest you polish it into 
nothingness. Joe’s solid qualities are 
developed by music and by reading 
Professor Sumner’s Folkways; but neither 
music nor knowledge could have developed 
him, if the core had not been sound. And 
Joe is a man with a core, and, in these wild 
and whirling days, a man good to meet, 
better to know, and best to live with. 
What a magnificent man, husband, father, 
friend he will be at sixty! 

Other characters in the story are also 
well drawn. The author is fond of showing 
unsuspected virtues concealed beneath 
unpromising exteriors, — white hopes, — 
of which the most attractive is perhaps 
Aunt Carrie, who survives the knife of the 
surgeon and the sharper tooth of time. 

Superficially the novel is exactly up to 
date, — contemporary in its social patter, 
in its ironical view of society, in its analy- 
sis of pose. But it differs from many books 
of the day in being the expression not only 
of a clever mind but of a good heart. 


Wiuiam Lyon PHELPs 


Mars’ Nest 


Me HAMILTON FISH ARM- 

STRONG has attempted a difficult 
feat of exposition in THe New Ba.kans 
(Harper’s, $3.00), and has carried it 
through successfully, even brilliantly. 
His purpose is to set forth the essential 
problems of the Balkans in their contem- 
porary aspect, considered always in rela- 
tion to possible dangers of the future. 
Because of his gift for clarification and an 
admirable sense of proportion, the book 
will be read gratefully by those who have 
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some acquaintance with the background | 
of the subject, as well as by those just 
awakening to its world importance. It 
will be of especial service to many a 
student who has found difficulty in keep- 
ing abreast of Balkan developments since 
1919, and who is anxious to compare the 
hopes and fears aroused by the decisions 
at Paris and after, with the actual course 
of events. 

The author’s plan, executed with suffi- 
cient skill to conceal its scaffolding, is to 
select for each state the problems affecting 
most closely its own domestic future or its 
relations with other Balkan states and the 
great Powers. Since almost all of these 
problems touch two or more states, the 
reader receives an impression of the inter- 
play of various national interests, which, 
in the study of Balkan questions, may be 
termed the beginning of wisdom. By 
artful construction Mr. Armstrong has 
avoided the mistake of so many text-book 
writers, who take up the Balkan states 
seriatim and in apparently water-tight 
compartments. The tone of his generaliza- 
tions is one of healthy optimism, for he 
finds that the Balkan states on the whole 
“seem to be pursuing their way under 
skies that are Eirly serene by comparison 
with those of the past”’. 

The details of his chapters, however, 
make clear the numerous pitfalls in which 
future disaster may lurk. He refuses to 
propound any panacea except the passage 
of time and the exercise of constant self- 
restraint. The chief danger, perhaps, lies 
in the opportunity which a quarrel between 
two Balkan states might offer for the in- 
tervention of an outside Power desiring 
to “keep the Balkans harassed and dis- 
united”. These little nations must “steer 
clear alike from assuming commitments 
outside the peninsula and from allowing 
foreign interference in their dealings with 
one another”. A Balkan pact of non- 
aggression offers obvious advantages, but 
in Mr. Armstrong’s opinion it had better 
fail if the circumstances of its creation led 
to the intervention of an outside Power, 
which, though technically an arbiter, 
might be tempted to turn the balance one 
way or another. “ What the Balkan states 
need is to stand together, promising noth- 
ing more than to refrain from aggression 
against each other and avoiding entangle- 
ments outside their special sphere.” 











To supplement Mr. Armstrong’s brief 
chapter on Albania, the student may turn 
with profit to Edith Pierpont Stickney’s 
scholarly study, SourHERN ALBANIA OR 
NortTHERN Epirus 1n European INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1912-1923 (Stanford 
University Press, $2.50). Based upon 
primary source material which the author 
has analyzed with care and objectivity, 
equipped with a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy and maps that are really elucidatory, 
her study is an example of the value of 
research in contemporary history when 
the standard canons are observed. Her 
essay begins with a brief historical survey 
extending to 1912, and devotes succeeding 
chapters to the crisis of 1913, the history 
of southern Albania during the War, 
conflicting claims at the Peace Conference, 
the accords of 1920 with Italy and Greece, 
and the Albanian question as considered 
by the League of Nations. Miss Stickney’s 
book provides an excellent background for 
Mr. Armstrong’s brief chapter on Albania. 
Indeed, her volume need not wait for post- 
publication approval to give it the stamp 
of merit, for it was awarded the George 
Louis Beer Prize in 1925. The work is 
comprehensive and accurate, and will be 
recognized as authoritative by all students 
of the Balkans. In view of the recently 
concluded treaty between Albania and 
Italy, Miss Stickney’s work provides the 
best possible orientation for an understand- 
ing of this new sore spot in the Balkans. 

Cuares SEYMOUR 


Wheeler Looks at Comstock 


iN NTHONY COMSTOCK, ROUNDS- 
lj@S MAN OF THE LORD (A. &. C. 
Boni, $3.00) is an honest portrait of a man 
who invited caricature. The very title is a 
stroke of genius. Comstock was the 
“Roundsman”, not highly intellectual, 
nor oversensitive, but fearless in his flat- 
footed determination to keep his beat 
clean. Here we see the man, warts and all; 
but the warts are only indicated and not 
emphasized, while the man _ himself, in 
his sturdiness, his earnestness, his sincerity 
and his courage, stands out clearly. 
Anthony Comstock would never have 
understood Heywood Broun, but Broun 
enters more fully into the mind and 
motives of Comstock than many a Com- 
stockian, including Trumball who was his 
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official biographer. He does not praise nor 
blame with emphasis. He merely reports 
with unusual clarity a man whom his 
enemies and his friends have hidden under 
legends. He helped protect the morals of 
the people, destroying tons of salacious 
literature, arresting dealers in filth, and 
calmly listing the death or the suicide of 
his quarry as part of his achievements. 
In spite of his own well-known attitude 
toward censorship, further set forth in an 
essay at the close of the volume, Broun 
does justice to Comstock by making it 
clear that “his actual interference with 
books, plays, and paintings of sincere 
intent was slight”; that “in his own day 
the bulk of Comstock’s work might well be 
classed as a defense of the folkways of his 
people”; and that “few among the half 
million (pictures) pounced upon by Com- 
stock were reproductions of well-known or 
worthy pictures”. 

The riddle of Comstock is well pro- 
pounded by Margaret Leech, coauthor 
with Broun, who asks: “Who was this 
man? The ignorant foe of culture? The 
symbol of American provincialism and 
intolerance? The cruel and fanatical 
bigot? Or the defender of little children? 
The fearless witness for the right? God’s 
soldier? Perhaps he was all these things 
in that strange and fateful medley which 
makes up a human soul.” 

Comstock’s methods, like those of 
Carrie Nation, were of his own age. He 
took upon himself the individual responsi- 
bility of securing evidence, making arrests 
and prosecuting offenders. That brought 
him into more bitter controversy with his 
opponents than he would have known had 
he used the present day methods of holding 
to responsibility those public officials 
whose duty it is to enforce the law. 

The italicized quotation on the title- 
page, “The United States is one great so- 
ciety for the suppression of vice,” probably 
expresses the mind of that “solid and 
important block of public opinion” to 
which Comstock and other “weeders in 
the garden of the Lord” gave, or are giving, 
expression. I commend this book to the 


liberal and the fanatic, the individualist’ 


and the social reformer. They will all find 
pleasure in its reading and may gather 
here arguments for their opposing theories 
of life. 


Wayne B. WHEELER 











































































































































































































China on the Map 


jr September 1925 Tue Forum published two articles on China. In one, prediction of a 

forthcoming revolution on Bolshevik principles was made by Dr. Hu Shih, — then little 

known in America. The second article forecast the dawn of a new and self-controlled China. 

That subsequent events have borne out these prophecies is seen in the following review by Mr. 

Upton Close, the well-known authority on the Far East whose newest book, Taz Revo. 
or Asta, is soon to be reviewed in Tue Forum. 





UR books in one week, not to speak might be were it conscious, informed, 
of lines of heads and columns of dis- reduced to consistency, and infused with 
patches at forty cents a word in the news- courageous idealism. In such a policy 





papers, are evidence 
enough that America has 
at last discovered China. 
Let the Chinese kill a few 
more Americans and we 
shall actually get inter- 
ested in them. A great 
deal more information 
will have to be dissemi- 
nated among us, how- 
ever, before the Ameri- 
can people are equipped 
to grapple in knowledge 
with the problem of the 
Pacific Era upon which 
the world has entered. 
At this moment when 
the chairman of a “ For- 
eign Policy’’ dinner 
announces the topic of 
discussion as “State De- 
partment Responsibility, 
—if any,—to Public 
Opinion, — if any,” and 
the editorial editor of the 
New York “World” re- 
torts, “‘State Depart- 
ment, — if any,” Henry 
Kittredge Norton’s book, 
CHINA AND THE Powers 
(John Day, $4.00), comes 
as a valuable exposition 
of American trans-Pacific 
policy. Norton suggests 
no new line. The princi- 
oo and attitudes of 
ebster and Cass and 


‘John Hay and Hughes 


are good enough for him, 
and he passes over the 
Kellogg régime without a 
shrug. But Norton pre- 
sents that policy as it 





would lie, according to 
the author, the salvation 
of China and the avoid~- 
ance of world-wide 
scrimmage, — that is, 
provided Young China 
would react to it in the 
right spirit. 

Henry Kittredge Nor-- 
ton is the best stylist 
among our prophets of 
the Pacific era. No one 
since Edmund Burke has 
made better logic or more 
lucid sentences out of 
politics. His maps are 
always a delight to the 
eye and first aid to the 
understanding. Having 
been the sole historian of 
the temporary Soviet 
Far Eastern Republic, he 
pore dramatically 

ussia’s approach to 
China. He fails, however, 
to evaluate the states- 
manship which lies be- 
hind her “enlightened 
imperialism’’, or how 
unlikely it is that while 
her present leaders are in 
power she will slip back 
into the old-style aggres- 
sion which would bring 
her once more on to the 
plane of the Powers 
whom she is displacing in 
Asia. Under the sugges- 
tive title “The Inter- 
ested Referee”, Norton 
succinctly evaluates 
American interest in 
Pacific Asia. 
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The weakness of Norton’s book is that 
he evaluates the situation as it ought to 
be, not as it is. “The hope of young China 
lies in her students, in the Young China 
movement, now most strongly coordinated 
in Canton. There has yet appeared no 
other force in China that has the power to 
save China and the world from a great 
tragedy.” “All they need to do to put 
China on the road to recovery is to assure 
themselves that there is no aggressive 
motive behind the Western assistance, 
and then to accept it as freely and make as 
good use of it as they have hitherto of the 
second-hand Russian article.” In view of 
past performance, this is rather a large 
amount of faith to ask of Young China. If 
Mr. Norton were an Asiatic he would 
smile at the suggestion that Russian aid, 
compared to Western magnanimity, is a 
second-hand article. The Chinese do not 
waste emotion thrilling over the sincerity 
of either one, but they know which gets 
results. And regardless of the risk they run 
of wasting their own substance, they do 
not propose to remain another instant the 
wards of a benevolent America or anyone 
else. Since we can not constrain them, why 
waste words over how good for them it 
would be if the guardianship might be 
perpetuated? 

elix Morley in Our Far Eastern 
AssiGNMENT (Doubleday Page, $2.00) 
does one of the finest pieces of sympa- 
thetic reporting I have seen. On the 
Philippines especially, he presents a wel- 
come relief from the arguments of retired 
American officers and judges. If one wishes 
to know how real and living is the inde- 
pendence movement, if he wishes to know 
why Filipinos ask independence at once 
and without stock arguments as to the 
foolishness and hopelessness of their proj- 
ects, Morley’s little book will tell him. 
The distribution of this tiny, unassuming 
book is one of the fine things to the credit 
of the Council of Christian Associations, 
which should not arouse prejudice. 

Crowell puts out a new and timely 
edition of Professor E. T. Williams’s 
Cuina: YESTERDAY AND To-pay ($4.50). 
This potpourri of observations and re- 
searches on many phases of Chinese life by 
one of America’s oldest students of the 
Orient has made a definite place for itself 
since its first appearance four years ago. 
Its exposition of guild and peasant com- 
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munal organization is the best available. 
Dr. Williams has added a new chapter on 
art, which he rightfully recognizes is one 
of the truest indices to the civilization of 
any nation. 

It is good to be able to end this list with 
a book by a Chinese author, CHINA AND 
HER PouiticaL Entity (Oxford Press, 
American Branch, $2.00) by Professor 
Shuhsi Hsii, of the Tsinghua (Boxer) 
Indemnity College. The eagerness with 
which Americans turn to Chinese scholars 
for an interpretation of the ideals and 
hopes of the new China, is best seen in the 
large public attendance at the lectures of 
Dr. Hu Shih during his recent visit to this 
country. We greatly need more books 
on China by Chinese, although it would 
be encouraging to see a turn to art, 
social history, and economics, rather than 
the everlasting writings on diplomatic 
controversies. However, while the spirit of 
nationalism governs Young China this 
must be expected. Professor Hsii’s thesis 
concerns the problems of Korea, Man- 
churia, and Mongolia, with an especial eye 
to the now rather passé Japanese menace. 
It strikes out in a different vein from its 
predecessors with a valuable but too 
barely chronological background of the 
histories of these regions. 

Summing up these books from the point 
of view of one who ardently desires the 
lessening of ignorance about China by the 
American public, I should say that Mr. 
Norton’s book will be most read, as, in- 
deed, it ought to be. Like Tyler Dennett’s 
admirable Americans in Eastern Asia, it 
shows that, although the United States 
hasn’t the same colonial concern as 
England and France in the region we mis- 
takenly call the “Far” East, American 
observers are as perspicacious and as 
enlightening as their compeers in any other 
country. They are calling attention to a 
region which, in future, will play a larger 
part in world affairs than it has in the 
past. Our dense and grievous popular un- 
awareness is not their fault, as the great 
number of recent books on China indi- 
cates. Indeed, it is to be hoped that the 
American people will not long remain in 
ignorance. Events in China daily call 
attention to a world in revolt which dares 
us to understand it, and the material is 
now at hand for accepting the challenge. 

Upton CLosE 
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A New Sedgewick Novel 


ERS of Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
have been aware for some books 
past that she was turning toward what, if 
you are knowing, you call “the stylistic 
and decorative”, and away from what 
is variously’ called’ (according to your 
—— taste) “‘the realistic”, “the truth- 
ul,” or “the materialistically photo- 
ae In The Little French Girl one 
gure at least was certainly a metaphori- 
cal one in a fresco, rather than a living 
member of our mixed-pickles human race. 
This was the all-conquering siren mother, 
evidently intended to symbolize pure, 
unmoral beauty. She was too all-conquer- 
ing. A siren before whose charms literally 
everybody fell is not even a conceivable 
possibility for beings who so long ago 
recognized the de gustibus proverb as one 
of the aphorisms of our existence. 

In the latest Sedgwick novel, THe O_p 
Countess (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50), not 
only one character but all the book is done 
in the allegorical fresco style, and beauti- 
fully done if you like that style. If your 
taste allows you to enjoy it, and if you 
realize to begin with that this is what the 
book has to offer, you will immensely 
enjoy this story, half French, half En- 
glish, wholly non-realistic, lovely with an 
unearthly sort of lambent spiritual distinc- 
tion which has become the peculiar qual- 
ity of Mrs. De Sélincourt’s literary 
personality. 

If your habitual mood leads you to read 
Theodore Dreiser, shun this book. You 
will save yourself and those about you an 
outburst of protest against its “unreality, 
thinness, sentimentality, impossibility.” 
The comment of the realist in my own cir- 
cle as he laid down the book was not 
indignant but melancholy. “It never ha 

ened,” he said sadly. “Not one thing in 
it ever happened.” As I say, if this thought 
is one to sadden you, keep away from this 
story of complex mankind (the husband), 
torn between sweet, honest, wholesome, 
healthy human joys (his lovely young 
wife), and the darker, more potent, more 
dangerous, more exalting joys and pains 
of mysticism (represented by the ex- 
quisitely saintly and alluring other and 
third angle of the triangle). 

I ought to add a footnote referring to 
the word “mysticism” as used above, and 
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protest against our narrowing it always to 
the meaning of doctrinal or religious 
mysticism. I do not mean it in this sense, 
but as referring to all those strange, deep- 
lying, overwhelming, spiritual gropings in 
human beings, gropings which not only 
refuse to be contented with merely human 
satisfactions, but as part of their essence 
seem always bent upon rending and tear- 
ing asunder merely human satisfactions. 
That’s the kind of book it is; resembling a 
Sinclair Lewis novel as closely as a Puvis 
de Chavannes fresco of classic groves re- 
sembles a flash-light photograph of a 
prize-fight. There is spiritual truth in it, 
— the picture of the compelling power of 
a soul which has endured and survived 
and conquered suffering. But it certainly 
“never happened”. 


Dorotruy CANFIELD FISHER 


A Short Talk to Belloc 
ei ILAIRE BELLOC’S Snort Tatxs 


WITH THE Deap anv Oruers (Har- 
pers, $3.00) are very short, and the first 
essay is only mildly amusing. It was 
a pity to take a title so associated with 
past brilliance and wisdom, from Lucian 
to Landor, from Lord Lyttleton to 
Andrew Lang, and to employ a literary 
form so full of opportunity, yet make so 
slight a use of them. The truth is that Mr. 
Belloc is a little too casual with his 
readers, by whom he would appear to 
have become rather spoiled; for he often 
writes as if anything is good enough for 
them, apparently taking little pains with 
his ideas, and dashing down anything 
that comes into his head in a somewhat 
lordly fashion. At his best, as we know, 
he can write very well. If a little oracular 
at times after the manner of a British 
Justice of the Peace, he can also be 
engagingly human, and even boyish. In 
this volume, too, he writes prose which 
reminds one how finely he once wrote 
it, — and, of course, can still write it 
when he cares to take the trouble. 

Putting aside the first paper, which 
gi es its figurehead title to the volume, 
‘and Others” contains much that is both 
amusing and wise. The wisdom is better 
than the humor, which is too often heavy 
and labored, except in the occasional 
nonsense verses of which one wishes there 
were more. I think the best of humorous 
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papers is that on “True Advertising”, a 
whimsical commentary on a congress of 
advertising men who came to the conclu- 
sion that advertisements ought to tell the 
truth. 

The Lord Lyttleton aforesaid, who, like 
Lucian, wrote some “Dialogues of the 
Dead”, has this passage in the preface 
to his book, which count apply favorably 
to Mr. Belloc. He says: “Indeed, one of 
the best services that could now be done 
to mankind by any good writer would be 
the bringing them back to common 
sense, from which the desire of shining by 
extraordinary notions has reduced great 
numbers, to the no small detriment of 
morality and of all real knowledge.” 
Curious how all ages seem to have been 
alike; but certainly no age more than our 
own has needed that bringing back to 
common sense. Well, Mr. Belloc is the 
man to do it, if any one can. The best 
things in this book are full of common 
sense. Of course, it is Tory common 
sense, — but perhaps all of it is that. 

The best things I mean are the, papers 
dealing with Byron and Livy, both 
particularly good and “sound”: “Talking 
of Fakes,” “Talking of (and Singing) of 
the Nordic Man,” “The Fate of a Word,” 
“Talking of Poverty,” and the paper for 
which I am most grateful of all, “On 
Rasselas.” How good at this time of day 
to hear a critic saying: “Every man ought 
to read Rasselas, and every wise man will 
read it half a dozen times in hislife. Indeed, 
a man would do well to read it once a year 
at least; for never was wisdom better put, 
or more enduringly.” And what a sound 
canon of criticism is this: “A work of art 
is not to be judged wholly nor even gen- 
erally by its effect as a work of art, but 
is rather to be judged by its whole social 
effect upon man.” 

When I read this, and some other wise 
and occasionally beautiful things in Mr. 
Belloc’s new volume, I feel repentant for 
the perhaps rather unkind tone of my 
opening paragraph. Still I meant it kindly, 
— for his own good! — and for the good 
of his readers. Besides it’s true that he is 
a little too go-as-you-please and take-it- 
or-leave-it-damn-you even for an essayist 
who writes with that “rambling ease” 
_ which the jacket of his book credits 

im. 

Ricnarp Le GALLienNnE 
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The First Realist 


peg RGIL BARKER has given us in 

PreTeR BrRuEGEL THe Evper (Arts 
Publishing Corporation, $2.00) the first 
popular study to be published in English 
of one of the most remarkable person- 
alities and painters of the sixteenth or, 
indeed, of any century. The pictures form 
a rather more important part of the book 
than the text. The fifty or more plates 
give probably as good an- idea of the 
variety, vigor, and realistic quality of 
Bruegel’s talent as can be conveyed by 
half-tone reproductions of photographs, 
— those shadows of paintings. 

Bruegel was indeed, as Mr. Barker says, 
“the first complete realist in the history 
of painting”. His sympathetic, humor- 
aan satirical, but entirely uncompromis- 
ing, presentation of peasant life illumin- 
ates not only his own period but all time. 
“We can understand,” says Emile Michel, 
“the admiration which Frangois Millet 
professed for Bruegel. In those drawings 
of the master pinned on the walls of his 
simple studio at Barbizon, he found his 
own models, and felt in complete harmony 
with the point of view of the artist whom 
he could hail as one of his forerunners.” 

Bruegel’s vivid influence extends to 
artists other than painters, even down to 
our own day. The first essay in prose of his 
fellow countryman, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
was a sketch called “The Massacre of the 
Innocents” wherein the New Testament 
story is told as if it were the account of a 
raid of Spanish troopers on a sixteenth 
century village in Flanders. Every detail 
of the scene is described exactly as Bruegel 
painted it in the great picture from which 
Maeterlinck drew his inspiration. 

The master painter was also a profound 
thinker. He was, as Henri Hyman says, 
“the eloquent interpreter of the popular 
feeling a his epoch, the Hogarth of his 
time”. He was, indeed, one of the great 
rieurs of Rabelaisian breed. This very 
quality which made him immensely 
popular in his own day, has since some- 
what obscured his talent as a painter and 
distracted attention from the purely 
pictorial beauty of his later landscapes. 
As he developed, he became steadily more 
entirely the painter. The lover of land- 
scapes and season forced the satirist and 
humorist into the background, and though 
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Bruegel died at a comparatively early age, 
while his genius was still in the full sweep 
of its expansion, he has left us some of the 
most profoundly beautiful and moving of 
all expressions of landscape painting. 

In the first part of his book Mr. Barker 
gives us, against a rather sketchy histor- 
ical account of the time, what little is 
known of the life of Bruegel. The second 
part is devoted to an enthusiastic discus- 
sion of his quality as a man and as an 
artist. There are also some explanatory 
notes on the illustrations and a short 
bibliography. It is an unusually honest 
sincere, and readable piece of work and 
should greatly increase the interest and 

leasure in this great artist, who, in the 
fon few years, has been winning back his 
early fame among lovers of painting. 


Frepericx S. Hoppin 


Israfel 
ERVEY ALLEN’S Israret (Doran, 


2 volumes, $10.00) is a tremendous 
undertaking which gives us the life and 
times of Edgar Allen Poe with a rare 
combination of unprejudiced detachment 
and sympathetic and pitying understand- 
ing. The author’s method is to pile up fact 
and yet more fact. The book sets out to be 
a presentation of evidence, rather than an 
interpretive study of Poe. 

For the first few chapters I found my- 
self annoyed by this factual method, by 
the countless footnotes anent unimportant 
items, and by the exaggerated caution 
with which Mr. Allen surrounds the most 
harmless assumptions, as for instance, 
when he describes the furnishings of a 
room: “probably a trundle bed for the 
children or a cot upon which a nurse, if 
any, slept.” Yet, after the first few hours 
with this book, I discovered that a clearer, 
more real and human concept of Poe had 
begun to emerge from these pages, than 
any I heretofore received. At the end of 
the book I felt that I knew him as well as 
if during his life time I had been an inti- 
mate acquaintance, as if I had met him 
often, and had heard much about him 
from friends, and enemies. For Mr. Allen 
gives you the wherewithal to construct 
him for yourself. 

Mr. Allen does not write with a novel- 
ist’s art. But perhaps he does somethin 
more extraordinary. He makes you fee 
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that you have lived through Poe’s whole 
brief life. You stop here and there to 
wonder if this Israfel can be the boy you 
knew years ago, — only it wasn’t years, it 
was pages. You see what life has done to 
him, you suffer with him, you feel his tor- 
tured waywardness so intensely that at 
times, — though the facts of Poe’s life 
have always been familiar to you, — you 
wonder what really will become of him. 

I think it must have been pity of this 
man whom fate treated with such devilish 
cruelty that drew Mr. Allen to his task. 
Yet he handles his character, and, indeed, 
all the people whose lives he discusses as 
their paths cross Poe’s, with unsentimen- 
tal honesty. He does not spare the un- 
savory traits of Israfel. But no more does 
he exaggerate them. It is an achievement 
to maintain so unpartizan an attitude in 
dealing with a man like Poe. Again and 
again the cup was dashed from his lips at 
the moment of drinking. And yet, for the 
brief time when he could really taste his 
fame, it was almost as disastrous as the 
times of want. 

Poe was cursed at the outset with one 
of those precariously constituted nervous 
systems, which, even when outward cir- 
cumstances are kind, make existence hard 
enough to endure. And after a brief youth 
equipped with advantages, he was turned 
adei t quite unprepared for life, to strug- 
gle and starve ef suffer. If any one can 
read this book and believe at the end that 
starving is good for genius, he is blind in- 
deed. atever be the estimate of Poe’s 
genius, one must now know that the 
poverty which so bedeviled him, robbed 
the world as well as Poe. Poe’s life was a 
succession of crashing dissonances, which 
never resolved themselves into tolerable 
chords. He was forced to snatch what 
happiness he could out of dreams, It 
was a poor thin trickle of happiness he 
derived from his unreal marriage with 
Virginia. Indeed, there was a quality of 
unreality about all his relationships with 
people, except, sibly, the solid and 
motherly Mrs. ean 

Despite the fact that the book is not 
written in a brilliant or distinguished 
style, it is a very valuable contribution, 
not only to the literature on Poe and to 
the picture of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, but to the science of biography. 

VioLa PARADISE 
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Mr. Churchill’s War 
oa command of armies and the or- 


ganization of industry in time of war 
call for the highest technical and executive 
ability; but the greater task of effectively 
coordinating the various civil, military, 
and political powers of whole nations 
demands nothing less than genius. In his 
study of the War, THe Wortp Crisis, 
1916-1918 (Scribner’s, 2 vols., $10.00), 
Mr. Winston Churchill finds no outstand- 
ing strategic genius, either among the al- 
lied or the enemy leaders. The art of war, 
he tells us, had fallen into helplessness in 
1918 when the whole strength of the belli- 
gerents was at last brought into the strug- 
gle. The problem was to procure a swift 
decision and spare humanity the horrors 
of protracted warfare; but the solution 
was not to be arrived at by strategy. 
Instead, for over three years the great 
armies of Europe carried on the indecisive 
butchery of trench warfare, and in the end 
came victory by attrition, —a victory 
which we know now to have been. almost 
as disastrous to victors as to vanquished. 


And why should the view be 
limited to the theatre in which 
the best and largest armies hap- 
pen to face each other? Sea power, 
railway communications, foreign 
policy, present the means of find- 
ing new flanks outside the area of 
deadlock. Mechanical science of- 
fers on the ground, in the air, on 
every coast, from the forge or 
from the laboratory, boundless 
possibilities of novelty and sur- 
prise. 


Thus it was that victory by exhaustion 
entailed far-reaching enervation in every 
field. And in the main, one must agree 
with Mr. Churchill’s thesis. He states his 
case ably and clearly, and supports it with 
an imposing array of statistics, charts, 
and quotations. 

Discussion has arisen as to the author’s 
bias against the “epaulets” in favor of the 
“frocks”, but the closest reading of the 
disputed passages reveals no prejudice. 
Mr. Churchill’s characterizations of his 
colleagues are outspoken and intimate, 
but not unfair. In his judgment of Admiral 
Jellicoe’s strategy in the battle of Jut- 
land, he avoids facile criticism by cor- 
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rectly pointing out that the British 
Commander-in-Chief, as no other man, — 
sovereign, statesman, or general, — could 
have lost the War in the space of two or 
three hours. 

Similarly, in taking the allied command 
to task for its lack of strategic ability, he 
gives credit to the individual leaders for 
the spirit that animated them at all times 
and the steadfastness of their purpose. 
His commendation and criticism super- 
sede war-time judgments. Many Allied 
generals, among them Joffre, Robertson, 
Nivelle, and Kitchener are criticized, 
while certain German generals, and par- 
ticularly Ludendorff, receive credit for 
their ability. There is this to be said in 
favor of the rank and file of German gen- 
erals as opposed to the Allied command- 
ers, that up to 1918 both in offensive and 
defensive operations they succeeded in 
sparing their troops more than half the 
casualties suffered by the Allies. 

The work as a whole presents a wide 
panorama of the military operations 
during the crucial years of the War. There 
is, however, one important omission in 
Mr. Churchill’s selection of material. He 

ives far too little attention to the Russian 
— and to the role of Austria in the War. 
It is a common failure of war historians to 
forget the important part played by the 
Austrian Empire in its fatal struggle with 
Russia. In spite of being a confessed 
“Easterner”, Mr. Churchill refers but 
briefly to events on the eastern front 
and passes over without any mention 
the Caucasian and Persian theatres of 
war. 

Having served as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, as Minister of Munitions, and 
as Secretary of State for War, Mr. Church- 
ill was not only able to view events from 
the point of view of Downing Street, but 
also from that of the battlefield, for he 
distinguished himself in France as a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in 1916. A reading of 
this work gives the lie to the theory that 
contemporaries are unable to view events 
of which they have been witnesses in 

roper historical perspective. If this has 
Caan generally true in the past, Mr. 
Churchill’s brilliant and comprehensive 
treatment of his immense subject es- 
tablishes a new standard in recent his- 
torical writing. 

Gerorce NEBOLSINE 





Gantry, the Devil’s Saint 


EMER GANTRY has been branded at once the truest and falsest, the fairest and foulest, 

the most heroic and most cowardly book of this frank, prolific and artistically pregnant 
age. In so much propaganda, is there no art? No permanence? If so, what is its quality and 
value? The literary merits of the book, — if any, — have been largely obscured by prejudiced 
praise and vituperation. Tue Forum, therefore, offers a prize of one hundred dollars to the 
reviewer of Exmen Gantry who, in the opinion of the Editor, succeeds best in assessing its 
literary value. The only condition of eligibility for this prize is that the review must have been 
published in some magazine or newspaper before August 1, 1927, and must be submitted 
to Tue Forum before August 15. The following review is the only one that will 

appear in these pages. 


ER GANTRY (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50) is dedicated to H. L. Mencken. 
Much of it sounds as if it were dictated by 
him. Much of its phraseology has a fam- 
iliar sound to a reader of the “Mercury”’. 
It presents, in fiction form, the Mencken 
philosophy regarding American Protes- 
tant Evangelical sects. Its importance as 
a book depends, however, not upon its 
indictment of organized religious hypo- 
crisy and bigotry, but upon its accuracy 
as an authentic and artistic picture of 
American civilization. It is necessary to 
mention this because American Protes- 
tantism, especially the Evangelical branch, 
is unlike anything else on earth. This 
reviewer, who was reared in England 
as a Methodist, welcomes Elmer Gantry 
as a timely book. But if it had been less 
bitter, less extravagant in its portrayal of 
the intimate connection between religion 
4 lust, it would have been more success- 

L. 

It is also a little too long. The Sinclair 
Lewis technique is now familiar to the 
world in a remarkable gallery of American 
scenes. That technique consists of a vivid 
caricature entirely surrounded by livid, 
flash-light photographs. The power of this 
method is undeniable. Each face is pain- 
fully recognizable, but the intensity of the 
illumination emphasizes the sinister fea- 
tures and destroys every vestige of beauty 
and softness. This is leak by minute 
attention to detail, by a tireless accumu- 
lation of data. Lewis, with less genius, is 
like Kipling. He uses English in much the 
same way and he collects his material in 
exactly the same way. The cumulative 
effect is tremendous, but the weight of so 
much material needs a strong frame on 
which to rest. If a reviewer may offer a 


suggestion, it is that Mr. Lewis shorten 
his novels. Arrowsmith began to dra 
when Leora died, and should have ende 
there. Elmer Gantry drags after the at- 
tractive evangelist, Sharon Falconer, is 
burned to death; and the final scenes are 
deliberate muck-raking reporting. 

The blurb on the jacket says the novel 
is “a work of art”. That is for competent 
judges to say, not anonymous blurb- 
writers whose English is at times poor. 
This calls to mind William Allen White’s 
recent comment. It seems that a short 
time back, Sinclair Lewis, — while gather- 
ing material, — stood in the pulpit of a 
Kansas City church and dared God to 
strike him dead. Mr. White, after readin 
Gantry, recalled the episode and remarke 
that apparently God had taken Mr. Lewis 
at his word and had struck him dead 
artistically. 

The chief impression one has in putting 
the book down is that of an undisciplined 
vitality. It is like reading a book by 
Dostoyefsky which has been rewritten to 
suit “True Stories” magazine. The trouble 
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is that all the characters, save one or two *4 


minor ones, are ignoble. Once the charac- 


ter of Gantry is clear to the reader it be- 
comes plain that he has in him nothing of 
normal decency and goodness, and the 
only way in which our interest can be 
maintained is to pile horror on horror. 
Are evangelists and preachers like this? 
Here and there, no doubt. In so large a 
population it is inevitable. But Lewis, at 
times I fear, is spiteful. He has very nearly 
defeated himself, Elmer Gantry will be 
read and fought over and attacked, and 
will possibly start a reaction. But Babbitt 
remains the Lewis masterpiece. 
Wituam McFee 








Science N otes 
C. K. OcpEN 





7 WO thousand years ago they used to 
wonder: Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots? The 
answer is: Gradually, he can. But of late 
we have gone further, and begun to won- 
der how the leopard got his spots, or more 
generally, what is the use of the stars and 
stripes which so many creatures feature. 

Leopards and cheet tahs are less interesting 
in this respect than the nearer relations of 
the horse, the zebras. 


Wuy Has THe Zesra Stripes? 


Professor J. C. Ewart and other author- 
ities have reached the conclusion that the 
remote ancestors of the horse were striped 
animals, and President Roosevelt satisfied 
himself that certain zebras first found in 
Abyssinia in 1882 are the lost survivors of 
the old equines. Owing to the extraor- 
dinary intelligence and dexterity with 
which they operate their hoofs, zebras 
have never been domesticated and the) 
are thus all the more difficult to study. 
The late Professor Ridgeway, of Cam- 
bridge, who though almost blind wa: 
leading authority on these beasts, as well 
as On ancient coins, decided, in 1905, that 
the name zebra is a Portuguese adaptation 
of a native word, but he ventured no 
explanation of the stripes. This was due 
partly, no doubt, to his complete lack of 
interest in such questions, but equally to 


the fact that even after the lapse of twenty 
years science can offer no solution. 
If any reader of Tue Forum has ideas 
about animal stars and stripes let him 
hoist his flag, for it has not even been 
decided whether they serve to conceal or 
to reveal. Thayer, who has worked out an 
elaborate theory of “obliterative counter- 
shading’’, claims that all animal patterns 
are for concealment. J. C. Mottram has 
discussed the “blending distance” at 
which many or large dark spots, or broad 
dark stripes on the back, gradually chang- 
ing to few or small spots or narrow stripes 
below, as with the zebra, wo uld produce a 
blurred outline. Selous and Roosevelt, on 
the other hand, insist that the zebra is 
always conspicuous, and there are some 
who go so far as to maintain that the 
triping actually enables the animals to 
recognize one another. And why stripes 
t all? It seems that these have no relation 
ither to the ribs or to the course of nerves 
tr blood-vessels, so that here too we 
are completely baffled. Mr. William K. 
Gregory, who has recently drawn atten- 
tion to our ignorance and illustrated it by 
Mr. I. R. Sanborn’s excellent photographs 
from the New York Zoological Park, one of 
which is reproduced above by kind permis- 
ion, selects this problem of the zebra’s 
tripes as typical of those which “still 
hallenge the ingenuity of scientists. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 


In the case of the human exterior the 
difficulties of observation are less pro- 
nounced, if only because we can eliminate 
the factor of unbridled cavorting in 
Abyssinia. Almost all terrestrial beings 
are furry, but just as the horse has lost 
his stripes so man has lost his shaggy de- 
fense against blows and the scorching sun. 
Last month, in connection with the ef- 
fects of Dr. Coolidge’s cathode ray on the 
hair of rabbits, I referred to man’s loss 
of his ancestral protective fur, — which 
also served to indicate or to conceal 
pulchritude. It is hard to conceive how 
anything so useful has suffered such wide- 
spread desuetude. 

In the second volume of his Love-life in 
Nature, Bolsche has included in an elab- 
orate survey of this aspect of the matter 
a disquisition on the salvaging of the 
beard. He points out that the he-goat and 
the male saki in America have full beards 
at least as big as Darwin’s. What he wants 
to know is why the skin of the human 
being does not “continue to be red, blue, 
and bright like a basilisk to-day.” For our 
purposes, however, this is irrelevant. 
Darwin himself, like Bolsche, tried to 
account for the hairlessness of man by the 
principle of sexual selection, but more ex- 
perienced scientists have long felt that on 
this theory the triumph of Tarzan would 
have been as plausible. Dr. R. T. Gunther 
has therefore put forward the principle of 
Pyretic Selection. 

There was, he thinks, a time when the 
hirsute man became a positive danger 
both to himself and to his friends, — 
namely after the discovery of fire. The 
special conditions which would render a 
hairy coat perilous were present when man 
began to play with fire without having 
learned caution in its use. “Homo ignifer 
played with fire, singed himself, and 
burned his hairy contemporaries. Homo 
ignigenius, able both to make fire for him- 
self and to put it to good service learnt his 
lesson at the cost of his coat.” Those 
gentlemen were eventually selected who 
were not such a nuisance to the rest of the 
family, and congenital hairlessness has at 
last, after many centuries, become the 
rule. 


B. Russell had also reached 
the conclusion that different types of hair 
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form are the result of prolonged exposure 
to a particular form of environment, but 
the pyretic hypothesis is Dr. Gunther’s 
special contribution. Shakespeare, he adds, 
was not far wrong when he wrote that 
what Time hath scanted man in hair he 
hath given him in wit, and Professor H. J. 
Fleure has lent this view a further scien- 
tific basis. The production of hair absorbs 
a large quantity of energy and is closely 
associated with thyroid secretion. The 
human prenatal period is nine months, 
that of the great apes seven. At seven 
months, the birth time of these apes, the 
human embryo is thickly clad with down; 
but this furry covering has disappeared 
before birth. The thyroid secretions have 
been set free to exert themselves else- 
where; the less hair the more brains. 

The connection of the endocrine glands 
with growth of hair has long been ac- 
cepted, and it is also known that in cases 
of alopecia, where the patient suddenly 
loses every trace of hair in all parts of the 
body, emotional shock has frequently 
played an important part. Thus Doctors 
Wilson and Winkelman of Philadelphia 
recently treated a man with only his eye- 
lashes left, as a result of harrowing ex- 
periences in France. Unfortunately the 
conclusion drawn by the journalists from 
all these facts with a view to comforting 
their middle-aged readers is not justified. 
‘Bald Men Brainier Says Scientist”’ has 
already made its appearance in the head- 
lines of one New York paper; but neither 
Dr. Gunther nor Dr. Fleure will support 
that verdict! 

Enough has been said to justify the 
contention that hair is occupying the 
heads of scientists to an unusual degree 
at the present time. But it is worth men- 

tioning yet another explanation ad- 
vanced by Mr. H. N. Ridley a few weeks 
ago, to the effect that hairlessness only 
became general when the neolithic Azilian 
race invaded the Magdalenians from the 
East. The Azilians introduced wheat, and 
therewith the rat,— and with the rat, 
the plague, which exterminated all wh: 
could not keep themselves free from 
vermin! Though this would not account 
for the distribution of hair on the body 
any better than the pyretic theory, it is at 
least an attractive alternative for those 
who prefer to think of their ancestors a 
being bitten rather than burned to deat 
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Tue Auk, Tue Purrin, AND 
Tue ALBATROSS 


From the distribution of stripes on fur, 
and of fur on man, we pass easily to 
the major problem of avian distribution. 
Certain species of birds are known to 
restrict themselves to well-defined regions. 
Around the North Pole over a narrow 
band we find the flightless auk, farther 
south, the puffin, and then the northern 
albatross. Rarely does the latter venture 
farther south than about 25° North. 
Nearer the Equator still are the black- 
headed gulls and the smaller gulls. From 
the South Pole, on the other hand, starting 
North, we find the flightless penguins, 
similar in type to the northern auks, and 
again the albatross, the southern member 
of that species, differing from his northern 
brother in the absence of a tail. He is 
rarely seen at latitudes higher North than 
34° South. Between this point and the 
Equator there are encountered the smaller 
birds, like the mollyhawks, Pacific gulls, 
and other smaller gulls. Thus we note 
that the distribution in bird type from the 
North Pole to the Equator is very similar 
to the distribution from the South Pole to 
the Equator, but that although the species 
in the northern and southern hemispheres 
closely correspond they never appear to 
mix. 

How has it occurred that these distribu- 
tions are so much alike and why do these 
birds restrict themselves to their own 
limited regions? One might expect that 
the key to this question lay in the problem 
of the food supply: that only within a 
narrow band is the food suitable for each 
species to be found. This is not the case. 
The jetsam on which the albatross feeds, 
for example, is just as plentiful in the 
regions of the Equator as farther north 
or south. If it is not actually a question 
of food supply, is it any factor which 
affects the capacity for acquiring their 
food in these latitudes? 

Professor Wood-Jones has recently 
pointed out a very interesting fact. “One 
day”, he says, “‘on a northward journey 
there will be a dozen albatrosses planing 
astern of the ship in perfect mastery of the 
air; the next there will be fewer; the next 
morning there may be two; or a solitary 
individual making rather labored flight. 
At about the latitude 34° South, before 


Fremantle is reached, the solitary individ- 
ual is left flapping behind.” Why this 
labored flight? 


Tue Brrp as A PLANING MACHINE 


It is clear that in those birds that are 
birds of prey the capacity for a rapid 
swoop or a gently hovering glide, rapidity, 
and ease in maneuvering are vital factors 
for survival. Complete mastery of the air 
is essential. The same thing applies to 
birds that spend long periods over the sea 
living on fish; gliding and soaring are vital 
maneuvers for them. Efficiency as a plan- 
ing and gliding machine is obviously the 
characteristic to which one must turn for a 
clue; it is a question of body weight versus 
wing area for any particular region. There 
is one difficulty: the temperature of the 
air varies enormously from the Poles to 
the Equator and so, therefore, does the 
atmospheric density; there may be a dif- 
ference of as much as fifteen per cent. in 
the consequent air density. 

We must bear in mind that the lift ex- 
perienced by a plane is directly propor- 
tional to the density. C'ther things being 
equal, a bird capable of gliding efficiently 
in a northern latitude with full mastery of 
the air will not succeed near the Equator 
in acquiring from the less dense atmos- 
phere there the corresponding degree of 
sustentation. Instead of glidiag gently from 
a great altitude downwards on a very flat 
gradient, the drop would be much more 
rapid and recourse is bound to be had 
much more frequently to flapping flight. 
Hence the explanation of the solitary alba- 
tross and its labored efforts to maintain 
contact with a ship moving towards the 
Equator. And as one would then expect, 
there is a continued increase in wing area 
in proportion to body weight the nearer 
we get to the Equator. 


ADAPTATION FOR FLIGHT 


At the North Pole, however, the auks 
and at the South Pole the penguins are 
neither of them capable of flight at all. 
Their body weight is out of all proportion 
to their wing area; but just how that has 
arisen is not clear. Professor Wood-Jones 
maintains that in this distribution of pe- 
lagic birds, viewed in the relationship to 
their capacity for flight, we see an adapta- 
tion of form to climate. He says, “We 


seem to be face to face with a definite 
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trend of morphological adaptation, — the 
adaptation of plane area relative to body 
weight which culminates in the loss of 
such an important and distinctive avian 
function as flight.” 

But Professor H. Levy, Dr. Whitehead’s 
successor at the Imperial College of Sci- 
ence, suggests to me an alternative view. 
To maintain that the birds in each partic- 
ular range of latitude must have arrived 
by adaptation at the most efficient wing 
sae id corresponding to their body weight 

s, he thinks, to introduce needless com- 
ticaioes. What seems to him more prob- 
able is that such species as the albatross, 
for example, were once distributed indis- 
criminately from north to south; but that 
with the change in climatic conditions 
they drifted to the environments and air 
densities in which they found themselves 
with their body structure most capable of 
easy and efficient flight. These correspond 
to the regions north and south of the 
Equator now inhabited by them, and once 
the two groups were separated by the im- 
passable Torrid Zone, development along 
distinctive lines would necessarily follow. 
Aviators and ornithologists, please note! 


Tue TracuoMa Mystery 


If Professor Levy’s suggestion is con- 


firmed, it disposes of one of the most 
puzzling problems of the working na- 
turalist. But we may conclude on aa still 
more practical note,— by recording a 
significant move in that great campaign of 
medical science against disease which Dr. 
Vincent surveys elsewhere in this issue. 
For the purpose behind a joint meeting of 
the National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness and the Eastern Associa- 
tion on Indian Affairs, held December 2, 
was to turn the misfortune of many 
thousands of American Indians, victims of 
the eye-blight called trachoma, into a 
victory which may be of lasting advantage 
to mankind. 

It was planned not only to extend 
remedial measures for the present sufferers 
but also to study the basic cause of 
the malady, as yet undetermined. The 
weicht of evidence indicates that trachoma 
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is a highly infectious disease, but no germ 
has yet been isolated. The numerous 
authentic cases among the Indians in all 
stages of development offer an unusual 
opportunity to discover the causative 
agent or condition. If “Eyeless Sight” 
were on the way to realization we could 
perhaps afford to be less careful of our 
twin orbs, but one result of my November 
notes seems to have been to elicit a 
definite denial of Mrs. Heyn’s claim to 
experimental verification. Since leaving 
her instructor Mrs. Heyn is presumably 
failing to get results, but if telepathy is an 
alternative explanation for her feat in 
distinguishing shapes under glass many 
will prefer to suppose that M. Romains’s 
strange theory may still have much to 
commend it. Of that more anon; mean- 
while it is essential that this mysterious 
malady should not be allowed to spread to 
wider sections of the community. 


Tue MEaninG or DISEASE 


Why not? We are all clear that trachoma 
is a disease and that we want to prevent 
it, though very few of us could say just 
what a disease is. If we lose our sight we 
have a name for our affliction, but on the 
theory of eyeless sight we are all afflicted, 
—though we certainly do not seem to 
suffer greatly; whence it might be sup- 
posed that diseases are merely those 
afflictions for which we happen to have 
names. Another common view is that 
disease is the lack of health, and health, — 
the absence of disease. No wonder the 
doctors are puzzled and are beginning to 
study the Magic of Words no less than the 
magic of herbs. Indeed one of America’s 
leading physicians, Dr. William A. White 
of Baltimore, has just devoted a whole 
book entitled The Meaning of Disease to 
clearing up the confusion; incidentally, he 
accepts many of the views which the pres- 
ent writer has put forward in THE Forum 
and elsewhere. Next month Dr. Crook- 
shank, whom Dr. White also cites with 
approval, will take the matter a stage 
further in his article on The Causes of 
Disease, which itself forms a notable con- 
tribution to scientific thought. 
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FRITZ KREISLER SERGE! RACHMANINOFF - JOHN MC CORMACK 
Printed for the Steinway Collection by Cmil Sucks - Shese artists use the Steinway exclu sively» 
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A LETTER-FILE at Steinway Hall holds many of the 
most treasured possessions of the Steinway family 
. . « Richard Wagner's letter . . . notes of appre- 
ciation from Franz Liszt and Charles Gounod . . . 
letters of praise from Anton Rubinstein and Theo- 
dore Thomas . practically every musician of 
note during the past seventy years has written a 
sincere tribute to the Steinway piano. Paderewski, 
Hofmann, Rachmaninoff, Cortot and hundreds of 
other musical celebrities of today have chosen the 
Steinway for use and ownership, and their letters 
bear witness to their pleasure and satisfaction. 
Yet this long roll of musicians is but a fraction 
of the Steinway public. For the great majority of 
Steinway pianos are bought by people with limited 
incomes. And among all the various styles and 
sizes of Steinway pianos in these modest homes, 
there is not one that does not embody the Steinway 
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principles of construction and richness of tone that 
endear the Steinway to the hearts of the greatest 
musicians. Year after year, each makes its unfail- 
ing return in perfect service, in pleasure and de- 
light. Proving by its amazing durability alone 
that the Steinway is really one of the least expen- 
sive of all instruments. No Steinway owner need 
ever buy another piano. 









There is a Steinway de aler in your community, of near 
|| you, throuch whom you may purchase a new Steinway | 
piano with a small cash deposit, and the balance will be | 

extended over a period of two years. Used pianos | 


accepted in partial exchange. 
> = Pls 
Prices: $875 and Up ransporsacion 


Steinway & Sons, Sternway HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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The Avenida Rio Branco, Rio de Janeiro 


South America, Land of Contrasts 


Henry H. Kinyon 


Ww? much has been said about the com- 
[22 mercial opportunities in South Amer- 
ica that some may be in danger of over- 
looking the attractions for the traveler 
in our great continental neighbor. What- 
ever may be the individual reasons for 
travel, whatever the chief source of de- 
light, South America possesses such a 
diversity of scenery and wonder and 
magnificence that even the most cross- 
grained globe-trotter can hardly help 
feeling abundantly satisfied with a visit 
there. 

It is partjeularly pleasant to sail away 
in Winter, and\find Summer at the jour- 
ney’s end. it still seems somewhat in- 
congruous to most of us to associate 
Christmas and the New Year with Fourth 
of July weather, but there is more than 
the novelty to anticipate. While South 
America is all South, so far as we are 
concerned, it is by no means all tropical. 
Perhaps many think of Brazil as tropical, 
while, as a matter of fact, at least two- 
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thirds of it is in the south temperate zone. 
Thus the greater part of this great repub- 
lic, as well as Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay, enjoy a climate similar to 
our own, except for the reversal of the 
seasons. Rio for most of the year is much 
like New Orleans in temperature. Buenos 
Aires averages for the year about ten 
degrees warmer than New York, with 
furs and wraps in demand while ours are 
stored away. 

Travel to South America is quite as 
convenient and comfortable as travel to 
Kurope. There are several lines of steamers 
worthy to rank with the transatlantic 
liners, though they can boast no Levia- 
thans or Majestics. \n addition there 
are numerous tours and cruises, some of 
which concentrate on one or the other of 
the coasts, some circling the continent, 
with stops at the principal ports and 
provisions for inland trips to more out-of- 
the-way points of exceptional interest. 
The South American Republics have 
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AGES—with all shore 
trips—including hotel 
accommodations, railway 
journeys, motor and launch 
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you pay for your ticket to 
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Calm, sapphire seas; temperature ’round 80 degrees; and the pleasure of visiting new 
peoples, new lands, where graceful palms and the perfume of Cape jasmine make 
you forget northern winters. 

Plan your winter vacation now! On a Great White Fleet Ship. You will enjoy the fine ' 
personal service which makes every passenger a guest, and luxurious beds, excellent 

food and the joy of living in a spacious outside room will all contribute toward making 

your cruise pleasurable. ie 
Twice every week in the year Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New Hh 
Orleans to the tropic fairylands that encircle the Caribbean. Cruises last from 11 to ii 
24 days according to the route selected. Make your reservations early, for travel south- E 
ward is going to be unusually heavy this year. 


Write for illustrated booklet and folders to 
Passenger Traffic Dept. fT 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY "ie 
Room 1629, 17 Battery Place, New York City i 
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SOUTH AMERICA, LAND OF CONTRASTS 






West Indies 
Wonde Cruises 


Sailing from New York 
by the splendid cruising steamer 


— ORCA — 


28,150 tons displacement 





Happy days on land and sea—leav- 
ing winter far behind — visiting 
ports of romance, isles of exotic 
beauty, at their best. 

Itineraries and visits at various 
ports are arranged on our “Passen- 
gers’ Preference Plan” as determined 
by ballot on previous cruises. 


Gala January Cruise 

Jan. 8th—26 Days 
Nearly four days in gay Havana; in Jamaica 
during the visit of Their Royal Highnesses, 
the Duke and Duchess of York, with special 
Race Meet; over two days in Panama; also 
visits to Curacao, Porto Rico and Bermuda. 
Rates from $300. 


Mid-Winter Vacation Cruise 
Feb. 5th—17 Days 

Sailing away from Winter's worst—visiting 
Nassau, Havana, Jamaica, Porto Rico and 
Bermuda. Rates from $200. 

Special cruising features and unusual spa- 
ciousness make the ORCA particularly 
delightiul for these tropical cruises. 


BERMUDA 
“CDhe Gulf Stream Playground” 


Twice-a-week sailings—only 48 hoursfrom 
New York by the luxurious “‘A’’ steamers 
ARAGUAYA and AVON. 

It’s springtime in Bermuda—beautiful, semi- 
tropical islands—ideal for winter rest and rec- 
reation. Quiet and quaintness are combined 
with facilities for all kinds of sports—golf 
on world-famous courses, tennis, boating, 
bathing, riding, etc. Excellent hotels are cen- 
ters of brilliant social life; also delightful inns 

and boarding houses. 
No passports required for Bermuda 
or the West Indies 


Illustrated booklets on request 


Rae 


“The Comfort Route” 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattie, Atlanta, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal, 
Toronto, Halifax 
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many fine railway lines, and the people 
pride themselves on the excellence of their 
hotels. In the principal. cities are hotels 
that bear comparison with the best in 
Europe and the United States. While 
the great cities are noted for their 
splendid streets and for the delights they 
have to offer the motorist, the country 
roads are for the most part poor. 

Perhaps none of us has been allowed to 
overlook the fact that Rio is the world’s 
finest city, that the Amazon is the might- 
iest of rivers. But there are various other 
superlatives, not so well known, which 
South America may claim without dis- 
pute,—the world’s highest capital, La 
Paz; the most mysterious of lakes, Titi- 
caca, in which steel will not rust; the 
largest Spanish city in the world; and the 
largest of all cities south of the Equator, 
beautiful Buenos Aires. Founded in 
1535, the Argentine capital dates back 
beyond even our earliest North American 
settlement. 

There is an abundance of foreign 
novelty to heighten the delights of travel 
in South America. There are mountains 
that rival the Alps in grandeur, lakes that 
vie with those of Switzerland, and in many 
places picturesque native life that recalls 
the quaintness and charm of Italy and 
Spain. 

Although Rio is about five thousand 
miles from New York, it is becoming a 
favorite resort with many who can afford 
to avoid the rigors of our northern Winter 
or the more extreme heat of Summer. 
Rio now ranks as one of the most health- 
ful of tropical cities. 

It was on New Year’s Day of 1502 that 
Rio was named. River of January, 
André Gongalves called the mountain- 
girt bay, mistaking it for the estuary of a 
great river. It must have been a glorious 
sight on that summery January day, but 
the Portuguese discoverer could hardly 
have imagined the beauties of its later 
years. Nearly one hundred miles in cir- 
cumference, dotted with numerous is- 
lands, the Bay of Rio rivals in scenic 
grandeur even that criterion of beauty, 
the Bay of Naples. At the entrance, 
majestic Sugar Loaf Mountain towers in 
silent watch and welcome. As the steamer 
passes in, the green slope and granite 
peak of the incomparable Corcovado 
afford a sight restful and charming to the 
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Lucerne-in-Maine 


**Maine at its Best”’ 





F YOU have not already sent for your copy of the free . 
| illustrated booklet of Lucerne-in-Maine, it will be well ' 
to write for a copy at once. This booklet contains a fine 
collection of duotone views (6 x 6 inches) of Lucerne-in- ! 
Maine and the mountains, lakes, and rugged seacoast in the 
vicinity, and will find an honored place on your library 
table. 


Vacation home-sites are being bought by lawyers, doctors, 
editors, clergymen, artists, teachers — people of refinement, 
who appreciate this opportunity to obtain, at little cost, i 
homes of their own in the most beautiful spot in the Pine { 
Tree State where they and their families may spend their 
vacation days. } 
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SOUTH AMERICA, LAND OF CONTRASTS 


Annual Cruise 


Q7 Including 
u all 
P expenses 


By one of the famous V-FLEET 


Ss. S. VANDYCK 


Leaving New York, Feb. 5 Returning Apr. 5 
MARDI GRAS 15 days of the tour will be spent in and 
t Rio —_—— around the great city of Rio including 
Sdave Mardi Gras, most wonderful and entertaining spec- 
tacle. 
Other cities visited are Sao Paulo — Montevideo — Buenos 
Aires — Santos — Trinidad — Barbados — San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 
The oil-burning S. S. Vandyck is a tropical voyaging ship 
with all outside staterooms, large public rooms, wide prom- 
enade decks. 
If you have always followed the beaten paths of travel, you 
will find this tour a delightful change — 60 days of enchant- 
seat. 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


Apply to Sanderson & Son, Inc., Room 103 
26 Broadway, New York, or local 
tourist agency for 
Illust’d Literature 
itlantie 


NCE * IRELAND - GERMANY 


VOYAGE on one of the splendid modern 
oil-burning steamers Resotute, RELIANCE, 
Hameurc, DeuTscHLAND, ALBERT BALLIN is al- 
ways a pleasure-giving-event. Accommodations 
are offered in luxurious first class, comfortable 
and commodious second class and improved third 
class. Also a service where the effort to antici- 
ate your desires is paramount, plus a world 
naa cuisine. 
Unusually attractive accommodations are avail- 
able also in the one cabin and improved third 
class on the steamers CLEvVELAND—THURINGIA 
WESTPHALIA. 


Glo the West Indies 


on the S. S. RELIANCE 
JAN. 8—15 days JAN. 26—27 days 
FEB. 26—27 days MARCH 30—15 days 

Rates $200 and $300 and up. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 


General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
or local steamship ond tourist agents 





most travel-hardened eye. Behind the city 
rises the Tijuca range, and farther away 
stand out the fantastic shapes of the 
Organ Mountains, including the five peaks 
known as the Dedos de Deus. 

An especially interesting trip at Rio is 
by aerial railway to the top of Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, one thousand two hundred feet 
high. The wonderful panorama seen from 
the basket-car as it swings along is ex- 
ceeded in beauty only by that from the 
top of the Corcovado, two thousand three 
hundred feet, which is reached by cog- 
railway. 

Santos and Sao Paulo are especially 
interesting to the coffee drinker, though 
interesting to all others for their charms 
of scenery and commercial importance. 
Montevideo, capital of the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay, is one of South 
America’s finest cities, though belonging 
to the smallest of its republics. In archi- 
tectural beauty it is unsurpassed by any 
other city of its size on the southern 
continent. 

It is only a little over a hundred miles 
up the La Plata River from Montevideo 
to Buenos Aires. The latter city, because 
of its splendid streets, attractive parks, 
and imposing palaces, as well as its bril- 
liant social life, ranks as the Paris of 
South America. 

The architectural magnificence and lav- 
ish furnishings of the fashionable club 
houses and opera houses, particularly 
of Rio and Buenos Aires, astonish all who 
are not familiar with the grand manner 
in which these progressive people to the 
south of us have set about to satisfy their 
love of the beautiful. The Jockey Club of 
Buenos Aires and the Municipal Theatre 
of Rio are outstanding examples. 

It has been remarked that nothing will 
shake a New Yorker’s provincialism to 
such an extent as a trip to Buenos Aires, 
where they have concrete “boardwalks”; 
Palermo Park, a beauty spot worthy to 
rank with our own Central Park; and 
twice as many policemen in proportion 
to their population, with surely not twice 
as great a need for them. It is quite a 
shock to our self-satisfaction to find 
another American city which is quite as 
cosmopolitan and quite as sure that it is 
the centre of the universe. 

For those who are fortunate enough to 
have the time, a most interesting trip from 
Buenos Aires is that up the Parana River 
to Asuncion, capital of Paraguay, and 
from there to Iguazu Falls. These falls are 










Smiling Summer is There Today 
“Uisit the Country of 


Cecit Joun Ruopes, SrepHanus P. Krucer, 
OLIveE SCHREINER AND Louts BotHa 


and enjoy your trip to the land of warm mellow sunshine 
when winter's chilly winds whistle without. 


Some worth-while items of interest:— 


The giant Victoria Falls: the Magic Cango Caves: the glori- 
ous Cape Peninsula for motoring ‘mid mountains, and along 
rocky sea girt shores: the mighty Drakensberg in beautiful 
eo 7 Natal: the Kruger Big Game National Park (5,000,000 acres). 
Jin, Enjoy the romance of Diamonds, Gold, Platinum and Ostrich 
moe «Feathers. Take your own movie pictures of quaint Kaffir 
wa = Kraals and black folk at thrilling Peaceful War Dances. 





Send for free booklet — ‘‘\r Is SumMER TuERE Topay”’ 
South African Government Office 
No. 657 Bowling Green Offices Broadway, New York City 





COLORADO SPRINGS 


where health, sunshine and gorgeous scenery await 
the health seeker and home seeker 


M OREthan 300 daysof healing sunshine, mild winters, 
cool summers, dry, clear air, gorgeous mountain 
scenery and all-year recreational features are attracting to 
Colorado Springs and Manitou a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of permanent residents, as well as those who seek 
recovery from tuberculosis, throat and bronchial troubles. 
Here in the Pikes Peak region is the ideal spot to retire 
and build a home, to engage in business or ranching, as well 
as to enjoy year-round golf, mountain hiking, motoring, 
fishing and horseback riding. 


f~~—— For further information, fill out this coupon ——"——"1 
iE, E. JACKSON, Secretary 

1 Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 

1 510 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo, 

; Please send information regarding Colorado Springs as follows: 

i 0 A Health Resort 0) A Temporary Residence 
I 0 A Permanent Residence 0 Sanatoria 

i 0 Farming 0 Educational Advantages 
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COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Railroads grant stopovers and side trips en route on transcontinental tickets. 
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oy” St.Louis has 


28 Railroads 
“To Everywhere” 


LANTS in St. Louis have 

the advantage of a short 
haul, minimum freight costs 
and most direct service to 
their customers by rail or 
river. They Ship From the 
Center—Not the Rim. 


They are closer to their 
markets and the sources of 
raw materials than their 
eastern competitors. They 
save time in assembling ma- 
terials and in making deliv- 
eries, 


Your factory in St. Louis 
would reach its markets 
quickly in all directions. St. 
Louis is not cut off on any 
side by lakes, oceans, moun- 
tains or other natural barriers 
to economical distribution. 


Write for our new book- 
let, ‘‘Why St. Louis 
Grows.” It tells the full 
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the highest of the world’s three great 
cataracts, being, at flood, about three 
times higher than Niagara. In some re- 
spects, however, they rank below Niagara 
and the Victoria Falls in South Africa. 
Though Paraguay is but little known to 
the world at large, it is a country with a 
delightful year-round climate and a wealth 
of scenic wonder and natural resources. 

From Buenos Aires, the Pacific Coast of 
South America can be reached in less than 
forty-eight hours by the splendid through 
trains of the Transandine Railroad. This 
famous line crosses the snow-capped 
Andes Mountains and has its western 
terminus at Santiago, capital of Chile, 
another city noted for its beautiful streets, 
fine public buildings, and wonderful parks. 
Many travelers consider Santiago the 
most attractive city of South America, 
though it lacks the magnificence of the 
east coast capitals. 

Valparaiso, chiefly distinguished as 
Chile’s principal port, is also a city with a 
romantic past. It has been sacked by 
pirates, destroyed by fire, and shaken to 
pieces by earthquakes; but it has survived 
all calamities and has maintained its posi- 
tion as the most important commercial 
centre of South America’s west coast. The 
buildings are not all low, as one might 
expect in a place repeatedly stricken by 
earthquakes. Some of the fine modern 
business buildings are eight and nine stor- 
ies high. At Valparaiso there are ample 
facilities for travel to Bolivia and Peru, 
as well as direct steamer connections 
for New York, by way of the Panama 
Canal. 

The trip to La Paz, capital of Bolivia, is 
one never to be forgotten by those fortu- 
nate enough to take it. It is a journey 
through a land of marvelous beauty, with 
ancient Inca ruins all about, by a rail- 
way which climbs to 14,600 feet. Lake 
Titicaca, one of the wonders of this trip, 
is the highest navigable lake in the 
world. 

In these out-of-the-way places the 
traveler cannot expect to find the same 
comforts as in the resplendent capital 
cities of the coasts. But he finds much that 
cannot be found in the midst of luxury. 
For the true traveler the pleasures of the 
journey are not marred but rather accen- 
tuated by the primitive touches of the 
extended inland tour. 
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ITALY and the Continent 


by the ‘‘Roman Splendor Ships’’ 
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Jan. 29— Mar. 12—Apr. 14 


DUILIO 
Jan. 8—Feb. 17—Mar. 26 


the popular Cabin Class 


COLOMBO 
Jan. 15—Feb. 23—Apr. 2 
SITMAR de luxe connecting 
Line to Egypt, Asia Minor 
and Constantinople. 

Sitmar Winter and Summer 
Cruises by the especially con- 

structed cruising steamer 


NEPTUNIA 
§ De Luxe Cruises from Genoa 
to the most attractive and pic- 
turesque points in the Mediter- 
ranean, with optional shore ex- 
cursions, at all ports of call 

Jan. 17—Feb. 22—Mar. 31 

Apr. 26—May 26 
2 Cruises to the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun from Immingham, 
England and Hamburg, Ger- 
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July August 


iNT Booklets, rates and full information sent on request. 
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lowed by cool & cloudy. 
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F-E Clearing sight squalls tonight & tomorrow 
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The hand of the 
Stormoguide is fall- 
ing between D and 
C. The indication is 
Stormy. It’s as sim- 
ple as that! You 
can read it at a 
glance, and have the 
weather probabili- 
ties for the next 
twelve or twenty- 
four hours for your 
locality. 


5 Stormoguide 


is a simplified barometer. It indicates the 
weather changes twelve to twenty-four 
hours in advance. Clear, concise, weather 
statements appear on the dial. It is as 
easy to read as a clock. 


Adjustable for altitude and compensated 
for temperature changes, gives the at- 
mospheric pressure in inches of mercury 
and may be read to the hundredth part 
of an inch. 


The most popular Stormoguide has an 
antique brass case, 5’ silvered metal dial 
and folding feet. It is sold for $25.00. 


Stormoguides make excellent 
Christmas gifts. See them at 
your dealer’s. If remote from 
dealer, we will send one on re- 
ceipt of price. Send for booklets. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER. N.Y., U.S.A 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 
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Downtown 


Donatp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


The New Year 
oe business will continue to 


maintain the satisfactory pace dur- 
ing 1927 that has been maintained during 
the past year is a point on which the views 
of representative bankers and economists 
are not altogether in agreement. But as 
the New Year begins, confidence is ex- 
pressed on all sides in the ability of the 
security markets to maintain the strength 
that has generally been marked during 
most of the past two or three years. It is 
to be expected that the unseasoned or 
more speculative stocks will faithfully 
reflect conditions that do develop in in- 
dividual industries, but with respect to 
the seasoned investment stocks, — whose 
dividends are beyond question safe, — 
and so far as the bond market is concerned, 
it would seem that investors may reason- 
ably face the coming year with a high 
degree of assurance in the permanence of 
current value. 

The situation is not what it was two or 
three years ago. It is not-easy to outline 
certain elements in the economic situa- 
tion which may confidently be expected to 
have a direct bearing on the maintenance 
of industrial activity. The present period 
of prosperity lacks most of the unsound 
tendencies which have been present at the 
heights of boom periods in the past. Busi- 
ness has been conducted on a conservative 
basis, the banking situation is strong, and 
if there are indications that in certain 
industries a shrinkage in volume is im- 


minent, it is at least noteworthy that 


Illustrated , 
Section XLVI 


contraction in volume is not necessa- 
tily deemed a warning of depression to 
come. 

During the war it did not require an 
elaborate elucidation by a professor of 
economics to make it clear to the Ameri- 
can investor that so long as capital was 
being shot away and wantonly wasted in 
Europe, the factories, mines, mills, and 
fields of this country were going to be 
taxed to the utmost to meet the demand 
for goods. Following the armistice it did 
not require great foresight to visualize a 
heavy demand from abroad for American 
products for reconstruction purposes. 
Both of these conditions resulted in tre- 
mendous spurts of industrial activity in 
this country and their development was 
fairly clear in advance. Moreover, the 
shock of the depression of 1921 was only a 
few months behind them before some of 
the shrewder analysts of business pros- 
pects were insisting that much deferred 
buying of building materials and automo- 
biles and many other necessities was due 
to put in its appearance. These individuals 
simply pointed to the building shortage 
which had accumulated during the war 
period and the check imposed on auto- 
mobile production at that time, as two of 
the leading factors which were morally 
certain to provide an abnormally heavy 
stimulus to business. 

Such forecasts and 


expressions of 
opinion at the time are a matter of record. 
Many there were in Wall Street in 1919 
who sagely put their tongues in their 
cheeks as they read the predictions of men 
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like Schwab and Gary that this country 
was in for a period of four or five years of 
such prosperity as had never before been 
seen. For a considerable time in 1920 and 
1921 it appeared that these views were 
far from justified. But now, after four 
years of unqualified prosperity, it is clear 
that these and other captains of industry 
were broadly right. 


DIFFICULTY OF PREDICTION 


At the threshold of the New Year it is 
not possible to make such positive predic- 
tions as to the future, nor are they being 
commonly made. Europe is rapidly re- 
establishing her economic equilibrium, 
restoring her industries, regaining her 
foreign markets, and ironing out her 
internal dissensions which have stood in 
the way of financial recovery. Present 
indications are that the building shortage 
has been relieved, if indeed there has not 
been considerable overbuilding in some 
communities. Statistics reveal a gradual 
decline both in the volume of building and 
in its value. Reports of declining rents 
tend to confirm this. It is not possible to 
assert flatly that the market for automo- 
biles is even temporarily satiated, but 
with a car for every six people in this 
country, — twice the ratio of a few years 
ago, — it is clear that for the bulk of their 
sales manufacturers must look more to the 
replacement demand,—due either to 
obsolescence, wear, or changing pur- 
chasing power of the individual, — rather 
than to the purchaser who is buying his 
original car. 

But the sources of more than normal 
demand for goods are by no means 
satiated. For the first time in years the 
railroads may be deemed highly prosper- 
ous, and railroad managers have been 
displaying a commendable disposition to 
retain in their businesses as large a portion 
of their profits as is possible rather than to 
pay them out liberally in dividends. In 
many cases the stocks of strong railroad 
corporations have been placed on a higher 
dividend basis, as a measure of strength- 
ening their credit with an eye to the day 
when either stocks or bonds must be sold 
in order to obtain the funds with which to 
finance improvements that will always be 
necessary in order to keep the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country abreast of the 
requirements of shippers. 


Illustrated 
Section XLVIII 


The late James J. Hill is said to have 
observed on one occasion that the rail- 
roads ought to spend at least a billion dol- 
lars a year on improvements in order to 
meet just such requirements. In 1923 the 
railroads did better than this. They spent 
approximately $1,100,000,000 for this 
account and for the purpose of bringing 
the properties up to the standard that 
existed prior to the period of Federal 
control. But in 1924 and 1925 expendi- 
tures fell short of this figure, — around 
$700,000,000. No demonstration of the 
undermaintenance of the carriers during 
the Government’s administration is neces- 
sary further than the car shortages which 
indirectly were responsible largely for the 
terrific industrial depression of 1921. 

Conversely, the ability of the railroads 
to handle the largest traffic ever offered 
them in the history of American railroad- 
ing in 1926 without a car shortage, — 
with, on the contrary, a steady and prompt 
movement of goods at all times, — is 
eloquent testimony to the progress which 
has been made in the direction of reha- 
bilitation of the physical equipment of the 
railroads. But signs are now multiplying 
that they are now about to embark upon 
a more liberal policy with respect to im- 
provement; and the significant thing 
about it is that they now have the earning 
power and the credit at their disposal in 
order to aesomplish this effectively. 


RAILROAD IMPROVEMENTS 


Here, then, is a prospective source of 
ee eee 

potential industrial activity beyond the 
ordinary bread and butter business of in- 


dustry in this country. The financial 
columns of the press are almost daily 
devoting attention to some new evidence 
of the expenditures that are being made by 
the railroads for improvements. Electrifi- 
cation of the Virginian Railway by the 
Norfolk & Western has been but recently 
completed. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has similar projects in mind and it now 
appears probable that the question of 
railroad electrification in general will 
absorb attention as it did prior to the war. 
At that time all major projects except 
that of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 
were abandoned because of the financial 
difficulties involved. The St Paul has just 
completed thoroughgoing tests of the 
equipment of its passenger trains with 
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roller bearings, with the astonishing dis- 
covery that twenty-one cars can be hauled 
with the same tractive power that for- 
merly was necessary to move twelve. 
Block signals, automatic train control, 
and elimination of grade crossings are the 
topics of the day; and engineering staffs 
are being given more latitude in carrying 
out labor-saving, time-saving, and money- 
saving economics which were formerly 
denied because of the financial question. 


“Done Eacu Oruer’s WASHING” 


Heretofore we have looked to those 
industries where demand was deferred, 
either due to the war or other causes, for 
the sources of potential demand which 
might reasonably be expected to stimulate 
business in general. One of the most 
powerful forces now in full play, which 
holds forth considerable promise for indus- 
trial activity for the immediate future, — 
a force which has been constantly gather- 
ing momentum for decades,—is the 
canes | in living standards in this country. 

ome one pessimistically remarked a few 
elie ago, when our foreign trade balance 
swung against us temporarily, “Can we 
ever make any money doing each other’s 
washing?” 

The thought was that up to that time a 
major influence in America’s prosperity 
for a decade had been the tremendous 
volume of exported goods. These heavy 
exports were instrumental in enabling us 
in a decade to throw off all of the burden 
of debt owed European capitalists for the 
building of our railroads and industries. 
Not only that, we took their obligations in 
return, to the tune of billions, in payment 
of these goods shipped out. The thought of 
a turn in the tide of these exports was 
depressing to the individual quoted. He 
did not stop to consider some very re- 
markable potentialities in 
other’s washing” 

To get the full significance of this factor 
let the reader simply ask himself whether 
he would be content to live as he did in 
1913, in 1900,—or, if his recollection 
extends back over a longer span of years, 
— in 1876. We may conce -de, perhaps, that 
the “good old days” had certain advan- 
tages. They offer some compensation in 


“doing each 


the way of contrast between the tranquil- 
lity of other days and the rush and bustle 


of to-day; but when the conveniences of 


Iustrated L 
Section 


to-day are set against those of other days 


there is no question as to the rise in living 
standards. 


ARTISANS AND KINGs 


The change has been particularly 
marked in the past decade, however. The 
artisan to-day, it has been said, lives 
better than a king a century ago. Not in so 
elaborate a home, possibly, but in one that 
is well lighted, warm, with running water 
in the house, telephone communication, 
and radio to bring the day’s news and 
day’s entertainments to his fireside, — 
and likely as not a motor-car snugly 
berthed in his own garage, ready at a 
moment’s notice to carry him and his 
family farther in a day than the king once 
could travel in a week of his leisure. The 
world has certainly changed. 

To account for this consequent improve- 
ment in living standards is not easy. 
Many factors are obvious. The introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery is one of 
the most important. It is noteworthy that 
the greatest rise in the standard of living 
in this country has coincided with the 
passage of the immigration laws and with 
the era of prohibition. One has tended to 
restrict the flood of cheap labor to this 
country and the other has had a tendency 
to promote thrift, steadiness of employ- 
ment, and a great all around purchasing 
power. But within the past few years the 
growth of the instalment method of selling 
goods has doubtless done more to advance 
the standard of living than anything else. 
Substantially it has made credit available 
to the man of moderate circumstances 
where formerly it was denied and thereby 
it has broadened the market and con- 
sumption of many goods. Despite charges 
that instalment selling constitutes a 
menace, and despite indications of its 
abuse in a few directions, it would appear 
that as yet the objections of its opponents 
have not been sustained. On the other 
hand, it has clearly aided in the rise in 
living conditions. 


Livinc ScALEs AND BusINEss 


Some of the results of this change in 
standards of living have had a pronounced 
effect on specific industries. Among the 
most notable beneficiaries was the Ford 
Motor Company, due to the acumen of 
the head of this enterprise, who not only 
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are invested in the Electric 

Power and Light properties 

of the United States. Bonds 
of individual units of this enormous and 
essential industry are justly popular, 
because of the stability and steady earn- 
ing power of the issuing companies. 

Read our booklet, 
“Public Utility Securities as Investments” 
and you will see why 
such bonds are sound investments. 


Ask for AL -2453 
AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 
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67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By Cunarp-Ancuor Lines new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 


} 
| ROUND the WORLD 
ss “CALIFORNIA” sailing Jan. 19 
7th cruise, including Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 
days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 
23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700 
3rd Norway-Mediterranean Cruise 
July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300 
FRANK Cc. CLARK Times Bidg., N.Y. 


QOUETED Save 30% 


All expense. Ist cl. hotels 
More motor travel; 30% 
less. Motor Tours $7 a day up 
Booklet 100 Tours Free 


ALLEN TOURS, lac. 
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ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 


French Camp for girls 8-18, at Macdonough Point, Lake Cham- 
plain, July and August. 150 acres, with one and one-half mile 
shore front, landlocked bay, safe beaches, athletic field, farm dairy 
and gardens, saddle horses. Native French associates and specially 
trained councillors promote the easy, rapid acquisition of French 
by_direct, natural methods. 

Epwarp D. CoL.ins, Director. 
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was well aware of the demand that existed 
for a low priced automobile, but possessed 
the ingenuity to produce it and meet that 
demand. There is the suggestion in the 
cold figures of business statistics of the 
past year that the rise in standard of living 
has carried in some directions even beyond 
the low priced car field. The remarkable 
prosperity of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion is a case in point. From a position 
where it produced formerly about a 
quarter of the American output of auto- 
mobiles, this company advanced this year 
to a position where it now produces about 
a third. Meanwhile there have been 
rumors of a reduction in the output of low 
priced cars. In the third quarter of 1926 
the General Motors increased its net 
profits 92 per cent, while six other repre- 
sentative companies, exclusive of the 
Ford Motor Company, reported decreased 
net earnings of 36 per cent. 

Another manifestation of the stimula- 
tion to business created first by the rise in 
standards of living and consequently 
through the development of automobile 
transportation is the shift of the popula- 
tion from large cities out into the suburbs. 
To a considerable extent the building 
boom of the past decade has been attrib- 
uted to the construction of houses in the 
suburbs, while in large cities the tendency 
has been for real estate to become more 
concentrated for business purposes. 

*At the moment business is pausing 
somewhat. The rush of the Christmas 
season is over and merchants and manu- 
facturers are endeavoring to foot up the 
accounts and determine whether the slow- 
ing down at this time is more than is 
normally the case at this season. Although 
there are signs in some directions of more 
than the ordinary retrenchment, it is well 
to bear in mind the observation of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover, in which he 
called attention to the fact that the busi- 
ness cycle now appears to be “flattening 
out”. In other words, the prospects are 
that the business booms and business 
depressions in the future will be less pro- 
nounced than they have been in the past. 
It might be well to pause and consider that 
there may be a wide distinction between 
a moderate tapering off in the volume of 
business and the old-fashioned depression. 
The investor and business man can well 
afford to await the future with confidence. 
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Science Notes 


C. K. OcpEN 


I IN February, even more than in August, 
the human race has cause to reflect 
on Climate. It is just forty years since the 
first scientific studies of climate were made 
by Brickner, and evidence which was not 
available in 1887 has made the theory of 
“cycles” a matter of supreme historical 
and scientific interest. When the re- 
searches of Berkey and Morris are made 
public, to supplement the recent studies of 
Simpson, Gregory, Brooks, Pearl, and 
others, it will be time to deal adequately 
with the wider aspects of climatic recur- 
rences in their bearing on epidemics, 
fecundity, and the idea of progress itself. 

Meanwhile we all live, geographically 
speaking, in belts which may not be of our 
own choosing; and it is not surprising that 
from time to time we need bracing. We 
go to the sea to be braced. We are sent 
to the mountains for sun baths and open 
air cures. Why? 


How WE Are Bracep 


What does the bracing climate really do 
to a person, or, in certain circumstances, 
to a race? What change actually takes 
place in us so that life becomes once more 
worth living and our outlook on things 
changes from pessimism to optimism. 
People in the past would have said that 
new life was put into their veins by the 
sea air or that their blood was stimulated 
in mountain country. But these are vague 
phrases, metaphors. To-day we are more 
critical and demand an exact and more 
scientific explanation of what occurs. 
Figures of speech no longer content us. 
We want to be told what really is altered 
in our flesh and blood so as to make us 
more vigorous and younger again. 

A very few years ago such questions 
would have been vain. A demand for an 
exact scientific statement of what bracing 
or enervating means would have remained 
unanswered, for then nothing was really 
known. But quite lately fresh knowledge 
has been acquired and this has led to a 
new and clear conception of the changes 
taking place in the body when in a bracing 


or in an enervating climate. 
3 


The first step toward understanding 
what these changes are is to have a clear 
idea of respiration, for it is respiration 
which is altered by climate. When we 
breathe, we take oxygen from the air into 
the blood. The blood transports this 
oxygen all round the body to the places 
where it is wanted; and when the oxygen 
arrives at the different parts of the body it 
causes chemical changes there in the 
living flesh, changes which involve an 
addition of oxygen to what was already 
present. They are, therefore, called oxida- 
tions. 

The chemical change in such oxida- 
tions is of exactly the same nature as the 
changes which occur when something is 
burnt. The stuffs composing flesh, then, 
are being continually oxidized or burnt by 
union with the oxygen brought to them 
by the blood, and the products of the burn- 
ing are swept away again by the blood 
stream to be thrown out of the body 
through the kidneys and lungs. 

All of this has been known for over a 
century. The famous French chemist, 
Lavoisier, first pointed out that respiration 
leads to an oxidation or burning of sub- 
stances in the living body. But to-day we 
have advanced a good step further for- 
ward. 

We are in possession of new scientific 
conceptions which throw a flood of light 
on the real workings of different climates 
on the body. 


Burninc Up THE Bopy 


When a man is quite still, doing no 
work, he still breathes, and the amount of 
oxygen he absorbs from the air each 
minute under these circumstances is 
remarkably constant; this amount is what 
the physiologist calls the man’s basal 
respiration. Now suppose the man, feeling 
worn out, decides to take a holiday by the 
sea or in the mountains. A remarkable 
change then takes place in his respiration. 
In the holiday resort the man, when sitting 
still, no longer absorbs the same quantity 
of oxygen per minute, and his basal 


respiration is consequently said to have 


Illustrated 
Section XLI 











SCIENCE NOTES 


gone up. This does not mean that at the 
seaside we breathe more rapidly, but 
merely that each time we fill our lungs 
with air, more oxygen is used up out of 
this air when we are by the sea than was 
the case before. The difference, it should 
be added, is small and can be detected 
only by exact scientific measurements. 

We now approach the crux of the mat- 
ter. We have seen that in a bracing climate 
the oxygen intake has gone up. How does 
this explain the stimulating effect of the 
climate? A moment’s reflection will show 
what really occurs when more oxygen is 
used by the body. The substances that are 
burnt and broken down and thrown out 
of the body must be replaced by more 
substances of the same sort; otherwise the 
flesh would waste away. This replacement 
is of course done by the food which is 
absorbed into the body. 

The stuffs of which living flesh is com- 
posed, then, are continuously being burnt 
up and replaced again. The basal respira- 
tion supplies the oxygen for the oxidation 
or burning, and the food replaces the stuffs 
burnt. But in climates which we call 
bracing, the turnover in the living tissues 
is greater than it was in an ordinary 
climate. Each minute at the seaside more 
living flesh is burnt and replaced than was 
the case in the city. This, then, is the real 
meaning of bracing, as present day phy- 
siology sees it. In the mountains or at the 
seaside the worn-out machinery is more 
speedily replaced by spare parts than it 
is in the city. 


Tue Errects or EXERCISE 


An obvious criticism of this conception 
presents itself at once. The all important 
effect of the seaside is the increased quan- 
tity of oxygen absorbed in respiration; but 
if we run, play games, or take any exercise, 
the breathing is quickened and the amount 
of oxygen taken in by the body augments. 
And here the increase is so great that deli- 
cate instruments are no longer necessary 
to measure the change from rest to ex- 
ercise. Surely, then, it would be much 
more efficacious to run a mile or two than 
to take an expensive holiday, for in run- 
ning much more oxygen is used. 

This argument would hold good but for 
one important objection. In what we have 
called basal respiration, — when the sub- 


ject is quiet, — the actual substance of 
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the living flesh is burnt or oxidized and 
then replaced again. But in muscular 
exercise this is not the case. The increased 
oxygen uptake in exercise does not go to 
burn away any more of the living body. It 
is fuel, in the shape of sugars, that is 
burnt during muscular exertion; and these 
sugars, taken in with the food, are carried 
to all parts of the body by the blood 
stream, just as the oxygen is conveyed. 
They are oxidized or burnt in the muscles. 
But in these muscles no more of the living 
machine is burnt and replaced during 
exercise than during rest. 

Thus we see clearly the difference be- 
tween the effect of a stimulating climate 
and the effect of exercise. In the latter 
more fuel is burnt. In the former the 
worn-out parts of the machine are re- 
placed by new. 


Winp, Sea, anp Sun Batus 


But we can go still further. For we know 
something to-day of what it actually is 
in the seaside or mountain climate which 
causes this increased burning of the living 
tissues. 

In the first place, research has dis- 
covered that the action of wind on the 
skin is to increase the oxygen intake in 
basal respiration. And sea bathing has the 
same effect. Two hours after a sea bath 
measurements made in a scientific labora- 
tory can still detect an oxygen uptake 
which is above the normal. These are 
among the most potent of the climatic 
factors at the seaside which bring about 
a replacement of the worn-out tissues. 
But they are by no means the only ones, 
and perhaps the most important of all is 
light radiation from the sun. The ex- 
posure of the naked body to the sun’s 
rays causes an increased basal respiration, 
that is, an increased oxygen consumption 
and consequent burning and replacement 
of protoplasm, as the living substance of 
the body is scientifically termed. The 
advantage of the seaside over the town 
is not only that the body can be un- 
clothed and exposed to the sun on the 
beach, but also that the clearer atmos- 
phere by the sea does not stop the sun’s 
rays. The smoke clouds of the city form 
a curtain or pall which cuts off the healing 
rays. 

The mountain air is even clearer than 
by the sea and so yet more rays from the 
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sun reach us. The air is not only clearer, 
but there is less of it in the mountains to 
stop the radiation, since we are higher up 
and so nearer the upper limit of the earth’s 
atmosphere. Nearer, that is to say, to the 
empty void of the empyrean, where 
nothing stops the rays from the sun. 


Tropica. CLIMATES 


There is yet another advantage in the 
mountain climate over that of many sea- 
side resorts from the viewpoint of in- 
creased oxygen uptake. A slight digression 
is necessary to explain this. It is a com- 
monplace that the climate of the tropics 
is harmful, in the long run at least; but it 
is only quite recently that we have learnéd 
exactly in what way hot countries injure 
the health. The first danger of tropical 
countries is, of course, that of overheating 
the body. Now the body defends itself 
against overheating by perspiring, and the 
evaporation of any liquid causes cooling. 
This is most easily felt when a drop of 
ether, or even of eau de Cologne, falls 
on the hand. These liquids evaporate very 
quickly and so cause a marked coolness of 
the skin. Perspiration in the same way 
cools the skin by evaporating, and in the 
tropics perspiration is great. Stokers on 
steamships may drink five quarts of 
water in an hour, and as much liquid is 
lost by the body in perspiration. 

It is only in the last few years, how- 
ever, that physiologists have discovered a 
second defense of the body against over- 
heating, in addition to perspiration. The 
normal oxidation of the living flesh, which 
we have called basal respiration, does not, 
of course, cause a very high temperature 
like ordinary burning. Nevertheless, in 
oxidations taking place in the body some 
heat is produced, and in this way our 
bodies maintain their normal tempera- 
ture. Now, obviously, if fewer oxidations 
took place in the body, less heat would be 
produced. So that where fewer oxidations 
take place, as in the tropics, this in part 
counteracts the danger of overheating by 
the sun’s rays. But, from what has been 
said above, this lowering of the basal 
respiration, although it may do good in 
aiding the body to keep cool, must also 
have an enervating effect; if less of the 
living stuff is oxidized, less is renewed. The 
worn-out machinery then is less quickly 
replaced by spare parts. 


From this we see a further advantage 
of the mountain climate. Since it is cool, 
there will be no danger of a lowering of the 
basal respiration by heat. But in a hot 
seaside place, all the bracing effect of the 
sun’s radiation in increasing the body 
oxidations may be nullified by the ener- 
vating heat; for, as in the tropics, the 
heat will reduce the oxidations going on 
in the body. 


Uttra-VIoLet Rays From THE SuN 


The mountains, then, or a cool seaside 
resort are bracing. In high mountains, it is 
true, the air is more rarified; which means 
that less oxygen is present in the air. But 
there is, nevertheless, always more than 
enough oxygen even for the body’s in- 
creased demands under the influence of 
the sun’s radiation. It is only when heights 
of over ten thousand feet are reached that 
oxygen famine is felt. 

The sun’s radiation, we have seen, is 
aided by the effects on the skin of wind 
and of sea-bathing, but it may be counter- 
acted by too hot a climate. We may ask 
ourselves next what actual rays derived 
from the sun are responsible for the health- 
giving effects of a bracing climate. It is 
well known that heat rays come directly 
from the sun to us; also light rays; and, in 
addition, invisible rays called ultra-violet. 
Of these various rays it is the last men- 
tioned that are responsible for the increase 
in body oxidations. Glass stops these 
ultra-violet rays. Glass, which is trans- 
parent to light rays, is as opaque to ultra- 
violet radiation as if it were wood. From 
this it is evident why exposure of the body 
to the sun’s rays behind glass windows is 
quite useless. Just as there are some 
invalids whose enemy is the bottle, so 
there are others who must avoid the glass. 


TANNED COMPLEXIONS 


Before concluding this account of the 
newer scientific conception of climate one 
more effect of the sun’s rays must not be 
passed by unmentioned, for here, too, we 
now have fresh points of view. The rays 
of the sun cause the skin to darken. In 
scientific parlance, the skin becomes 
pigmented. This may show itself as a 
generally tanned complexion, or as freck- 
les. Tanning of the skin is universally 
regarded as one of the chief benefits of a 
holiday. But why should this be so? 
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Tanning of the skin is caused by the 
same ultra-violet rays which we have seen 
to increase the oxidations in the living 
body, and neither tanning nor freckling 
take place behind glass windows. The 
question now arises as to whether tanning 
of the skin is merely an outward and visi- 
ble sign of the inner effect of the sun’s 
rays upon the chemistry of the living 
tissues, or whether tanning in itself has 
an advantage to health. 

It has been known since the commence- 
ment of the present century that tanning 
of the skin protects against harmful blis- 
tering by the sun. In 1900 Finsen invented 
the famous light treatment of disease. 
Probably the light acts here in the same 
way as we have seen sunlight do. This is 
incidental, but Finsen made an experi- 
ment which tells us a lot about the pig- 
ment in the skin. He painted a part of his 
arm with Indian ink, and exposed his bare 
arm for an hour to a brilliant sun. All the 
arm became red and blistered except the 
painted area. He then washed off the paint, 
and a week later the part which had been 
inflamed became tanned, the previously 
painted region remaining quite white. 
Now he exposed his arm for a second time 


to the sun, but without any paint on it. 
On this occasion the white part, pre- 
viously painted, became inflamed, while 
the tanned part was unhurt. The tanning 
protected the skin against inflammation 
and blistering. 


CLIMATE AND HuMAN RAcEs 


Researches published only last winter 
throw a further new light upon the value 
in hot climates of the skin pigmentation 
of colored races. As we have already seen, 
in a hot climate the basal respiration is 
lowered. When rats are kept at a high 
temperature their oxygen intake is less 
than normal, but the lowering of the oxy- 
gen intake is greater in colored rats than 
in white rats. Thus colored rats have 
least oxidations going on in their bodies 
and therefore least heat production. 

This, then, is one of the advantageous 
effects of the colored human skin in 
tropical countries. But it is doubtful 
whether seaside or mountain tanning has 
any similar good result, since the tem- 
perature never rises really high in holiday 
resorts as it does in the tropics. People are 


quite right in wishing to get a tanned 
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skin during their holiday, but it is not the 
tanning itself that is good for health. The 
tanning is caused by the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun just as the increased oxidations 
in the body are so caused, but it is these 
oxidations that constitute the real bracing 
effect of the climate. 

Clearly this new science of climatology 
is concerned with more than the mere 
effects of climate on the individual body. 
These effects must tell also in the making 
of different human races. Mountain races 
and races on the shores of northern seas 
have their living machinery rebuilt more 
often in the course of a lifetime than races 
of men living on warmer coasts, — which 
brings quite a new viewpoint into the 
study of peoples and their origins. 


BEFORE THE BEYOND 


In particular, it shows how premature 
and misleading are dramatic generaliza- 
tions such as those of Spengler on the rise 
and fall of civilizations. We are only at the 
beginning of the study of climate, but, as 
Professor Huntington of Yale has pointed 
out, a slight climatic change, such as almpst 
ruined England in the fourteenth century, 
might rapidly shift the centre of New 
World civilization from New York to 
Montreal or Norfolk, Virginia. Is General 
Gorgas right in saying that the tropical 
regions will become the centres of civiliza- 
tion, or will Stefansson’s prediction of an 
Arctic trend be verified? In either case it is 
more important to know why when some 
folk go to the mountains thence cometh 
their strength, or why the Negro com- 
munities in the North need constant 
replenishment from the South, than to 
dally with pseudo-philosophies which 
claim to detect historical ‘‘pseudomor- 
phoses”. When we know a little more 
about influenza cycles it may be worth 
while to consider the cyclical theory of 
architecture more seriously. 

Even the effects of wind on the rise 
and fall of civilizations have not yet been 
properly studied. The researches of Dr. 
E. G. Dexter, for example, suggest that if 
the Aegean Sea were subject to a few 
more westerly storms even modern Greeks 
might once more increase their oxidations 
and produce a new Parthenon, to rival 
the New York Telephone building, — and 
confound the epoch merchants who con- 
duct premature cultural -:post-mortems. 
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Gateway to the Garden of the Gods, Colorado Springs 


Misunderstood Climates 
Henry H. Kinyon 


 gecnelylrarare the ideas gain currency 
that the best time to travel is not 
always the most popular time and that 
there are many places which abundantly 
reward a visit in their “‘off seasons”. 
Everybody concerned,—the travelers 
themselves, the places to be visited, and 
the means by which the travelers get 
there, — will be benefited by a _ wider 
dissemination of these ideas. 

There are naturally some excellent 
reasons behind the seasonal travel move- 
ments. Summer is the great travel season 
because it is the popular vacation time, 
the time when school is out and business 
slack. But every year sees an increasing 
number who postpone their annual holi- 
day until Autumn or Winter, or plan 
their vacation on a semiannual basis. 
Now that the eight-hour day has been 
outgrown in many occupations and the 
five-day week is accumulating advocates, 
it may not be altogether visionary to 
look forward to the time when a Winter 
as well as a Summer vacation will be the 
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accepted order among a great many of our 
people. 

Winter travel promises to show steady 
increases for other reasons that are 
probably of more immediate importance. 
Winter is the natural vacation time of our 
great agricultural population, from whom 
ever-increasing numbers of travelers are 
being recruited. ‘The automobile has 
not only set back the farmer’s horizon, 
but it has set him on the travel road 
which leads far beyond the boundaries of 
his country and state. While railroads and 
steamship lines may for a while suffer 
from motor competition, undoubtedly 
the time will soon come when they will 
greatly benefit from the travel urge 
which has been created and stimulated by 
their present rival. What is true of the 
farmers is likewise true of that great host 
of small town business men whose activ- 
ities are necessarily very closely syn- 
chronized with those of their rural 
neighbors. 

Winter and the late Autumn and early 
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Spring are regarded as the off season in 
travel, except, of course, in the case of 
the popular Winter resorts. But off season 
travel, whether to points abroad or in 
our own land, offers many distinct ad- 
‘ vantages. The cost will generally be less 
and the service superior. And the place 
and the people will be more like their 
real selves. 

All the leading steamship lines offer 
reduced rates for off season months, and 
the off season comprises approximately 
three-fourths of the year, Autumn, Win- 
ter, and early Spring. During the late 
Spring and Summer months one must pay 
the year’s highest prices for accommoda- 
tions which are often not to one’s choice. 
But in the travel-peak months, it’s not so 
much a question of what you want as 
what you can get. Our railways, by 
offering reduced rates for Summer, — 
just when people are going to travel 
anyway, — seem to be practising a form 
of restraint or philanthropy for which 
they receive far too little credit. 

In the Summer travel season, steamship 
lines and railways offer certain facilities 
and accommodations for the particular 
convenience and comfort of the traveling 
host, but these often lose their significance 
under the very weight of numbers. Even 
the most casual traveler knows there is a 
difference in the attention he receives at 
hotels and shops and elsewhere at rush 
times and at slack times. This cannot 
humanly be expected to be otherwise. But 
many a journey would close with more 
pleasanter memories, — yes, more of the 
more pleasant variety, —if this simple 
fact were taken into account and met 
either with resignation or a change of 
time. 


CoLorapo SPRINGS IN WINTER 


The tendency of travel to emphasize 
the summer months has caused many 
misunderstandings in regard to the climate 
and conditions of certain travel centres. 
These places become known as good for 
Summer rest or recreation, and such 
reputation seems to invite the reverse 
conclusion, often entirely unjustified, that 
these places are not good in Winter. Such 
a place is Colorado Springs and the 
Pike’s Peak region, which most travelers 
probably know as a lovely spot in Sum- 


mer time, but whose Winter attractions 
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have gained far less fame than they de- 
serve. Rechristened “City of Sunshine”, 
Colorado Springs lies in a sheltered basin 
at the eastern edge of the Rocky Moun- 
tains at an altitude of six thousand feet. 
This basin has a southerly exposure, being 
protected by high mountain walls on the 
north and west and east. Its sunshine 
record is unusual, averaging three hun- 
dred and ten days per year, with an espe- 
cially high average for the Winter months. 
Coupled with its unusual amount of 
Winter sunshine are mild temperatures 
and low humidity, which make for the 
maximum of outdoor enjoyment. The ten- 
year average of precipitation for Decem- 
ber, January, and February is 0.93 inch 
for the three months combined. Picnic 
parties in the Garden of the Gods in 
January and February, tennis or horse- 
shoe-pitching in one’s shirt sleeves on 
New Year’s Day, folk dances and outdoor 
classes throughout the Winter months, — 
these are some of the features of this 
region’s ‘‘off season”’. Records are brought 
forth to show that the local golf courses 
are in use more days of the year than any 
others in the country. Swimming parties 

and skiing parties are held within a few 
miles of each other on the same day in 
early March. 

And there are all these attractions in a 
setting that nature has seldom equaled for 
grandeur and beauty. There is inspiration 
in the midst of such magnitude, exhilara- 
tion and strength in the clean bright air. 
This region has been noted for its recuper- 
ative powers since early Indian times. It 
was neutral territory for the different 
tribes who went there for periods of rest. 
Later-day Americans are benefiting in 
ever-increasing numbers from this aborig- 
inal example. 

The trip to the top of Pike’s Peak, 
which ranks among America’s most 
famous mountains, is among the interest- 
ing experiences of thousands of people of 
all degrees of fame from all over the world, 
though its discoverer, Lieutenant Zebulon 
Pike, doubted that it ever would be 
climbed. In Summer it is possible to 
drive your car over “the highest motor 
highway in the world”, or you may make 
the ascent by cog railway. The sunrise and 
sunset scenes from the Peak are of awe- 
inspiring beauty. With banks of clouds 
and ice-capped ranges lying around, the 
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“ Eloquent stones testifying to a glorious 
past —ivy-clad ruins of St. Catherine's 
Church, Visby”” — The Cathedral Age. 
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den. The Arctic snows of Lapland, 
‘neath a never-setting sun, crown a 
region of weird beauty, readily reached 
by electrified railway. 
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travel, excellent hotels, tasty cooking, 
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TH first and still the greatest 
moving picture in the world— 
that is Europe with its never end- 
ing lure. 


Indeed, there is more to be 
seen and understood in Europe 
for less expenditure of time and 
money than anywhere else on 
earth. Europe might be likened to 
a great department store in which 
to shop for history, art, music, 
culture, Nature’s grandeur and 
Life’s varied tapestries of the dead 
and the living world. 
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Indies 


Panama Canal 
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riot of colors is sometimes almost beyond 
belief. Such a scene is never mentioned, 
but this writer is transported back to an 
early morning on the top of old Asama, 
Japan’s greatest volcano, when the glories 
of multicolored clouds, rainbows among 
the mountain tops, and purple shadows 
across paddy-fields gave him a never-to- 
be-forgotten experience. 

It was just over a hundred and twenty 
years ago that Lieutenant Pike first 
caught sight of the “Great White Moun- 
tain”. The challenge which the Peak then 
presented to its discoverer still seems to be 
felt by most of its visitors. Gazing away 
to the snow-capped summit, one seems 
not to be satisfied until he attains that 
awesome height, 14,109 feet, and surveys 
the thousands and thousands of square 
miles of rugged mountains and rolling 
plains which the altitude and thin, clear 
air bring within the range of vision. 

This great scenic playground offers the 
further advantage of exceptional acces- 
sibility. It is served by five railway lines 
and is situated at the junction of the 
Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean Highway 
and the Colorado-to-Gulf Highway. It is 
also easily reached from the Santa Fé 
Trail and the Lincoln Highway. There 
are several attractive tourist camps, and 
the region is one of innumerable delights 
for the motorist. Besides the shorter 
drives in the nearby mountains or on the 
plains, there are many fine trips of greater 
length, — Cafion City, the Skyline Drive, 
the Royal Gorge, Phantom Cajon, San 
Isabel Forest, and others, each with its 
own particular charms. 


Tue Rivrera’s Orr SEASONS 


The Riviera is another example of a 
Winter resort, or rather a series of re- 
sorts, which is given too little considera- 
tion at other seasons. Those who know the 
country and are not content blindly to 
follow the dictates of fashion realize that 
the best season of the Céte d’Azur only 
begins when the official season finishes. 
Most people visit the Riviera in February 
and March, but it is from April to June 
that the glorious Spring weather and the 
abundance of blooming flowers reveal the 
true fairyland that is called the Cote 
d’Azur. It would seem as if the Riviera 
awaited the departure of the crowds of 
visitors before fully revealing its beauty. 
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It is after the birds of passage have left 
its coasts that it breaks forth into its full 
glory. The sky takes on a deeper blue and 
all the gardens, rocks, and plains are 
smothered in lovely, many-hued, fragrant 
flowers. 

And in Summer, after the warm, glow- 
ing days the cool, perfumed, starry eve- 
nings will always remain an enchanted 
memory to those who choose to stay when 
the crowds have departed and they can 
learn to know this glamourous region 
more intimately. The seashore resorts in 
the south of France will be less frequented 
than those of the north, but, as a conse- 
quence, villas can be rented at low rates, 
and living is more reasonable. Every year 
more and more persons are “discovering” 
the charms of a Summer sojourn in this 
famous Mediterranean region, and, in 
the years to come, the Summer season 
on the Riviera may rival that of the Win- 
ter and early Spring. 


Tue Bermupas ARE 


Only the other day a man who should 
know better said: “I thought Bermuda 
was just one good-sized island.” And this 
man is a New Yorker, a next-door neigh- 
bor of the Bermudians. Now, if he had 
such an idea of Bermuda, what must 
some people think? Of course, our usage 
of the word “Bermuda” is perhaps 
at fault. It would no doubt be more 
helpful and more geographically correct 
to say, “the Bermudas.” 

It is true that the five principal islands 
of the group are joined by causeways and 
bridges, so that they are very much like 
one island; but the causeways and bridges 
do make a difference. And it’s true, also, 
that the five main islands with the 
hundred or so surrounding islets and reefs 
are only as big as one good-sized island; 
but again there is a difference, — and in 
these various differences lie many of the 
charms peculiar to Bermuda. Though it 
combines to a degree the charms of Old 
England and the West Indies, with a 
certain South Sea touch, it is different, — 
it is Bermuda. 

If there can exist such a misunderstand- 
ing about what Bermuda is (or the 
Bermudas are), what may be the mis- 
conception concerning what Bermuda 
does? Not that anybody ever suggested 
that it is anything but a nice place. But 
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Springtime in 
Beautiful Germany j 


Enchantment 


Germany in the Spring- 
time is one vast flower 
garden... Whole country 
sides in blossom, forests 
ablaze with color; nature’s 
glories everywhere... 
Mighty rivers — Rhine, 
Elbe, Weser, Mosel... Ba- 
varian Alps, Black Forest, 
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How Cold is it | 
Outside? | 


If you have a Taylor 
Temprite you can answer 
that question without go- 
ing outdoors which causes 
drafts and lower room tem- 
peratures. Temprite tells 
you accurately at a glance 
from your warm living 
room or bed room the | 


exact outside temperature. 


Taylor 


TEMPRITE 


WINDOW THERMOMETER 


shown at the left, is a handsome 
thermometer. It is eight and one- 
half inches long, and the figures 
are boldly imprinted on the beauti- 
ful white enameled, solid metal | 
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back. Can be read at a distance of 15 ft. Red perma- 
color (fadeless) filled tube. Furnished with brackets, 
nails, etc.; for immediate installation. 

You very probably can buy a Taylor Temprite at | 
some store in your immediate neighborhood. How- | 


| 
ever, if you are remote from a dealer fill in the 


coupon below and send to us with a dollar. We will 
send a Temprite immediately, post paid and safe 
delivery guaranteed. 
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it might just be that some persons have 
been unduly impressed by the idea that 
it is quiet and quaint and has no railways 
or motor cars; that in Bermuda you ride 
in a carriage or on a bicycle or a horse or 
else walk or go in a boat. 

What’s wrong with this picture is that 
the quietness and quaintness indicate 
only one side, — and Bermuda is a many- 
sided place. On another side are golfing on 
world-famous courses, tennis, horse-racing, 
yachting, bathing on beautiful coral 
beaches, —all kinds of sports. Then 
there’s the fashionable life centring around 
the big hotels. There are the colonies of 
writers and artists, and there are the 
natural wonders of caves and sea gardens, 
the everlasting romance of keys and 
coves, the inspiration that Tom Moore 
found, and the legend of The Tempest. 
Indeed, Bermuda is quite a bit more 
than just one quiet island. 


These are the big at home days for the 
natives and other inhabitants of the 
West Indies and tropical American lands. 
These people will undoubtedly have more 
visitors this winter than they or their 
forebears ever had. The twenty-odd 
cruises may be expected to contribute 
some seven thousand or eight thousand 
visitors. Besides the special cruises by 
ships of various lines, there are the regular 
cruises and cruise-tours by lines which 
serve the Caribbean region. With sailings 
twice each week, the steamers of one 
such line offer cruises of eleven to twenty- 
four days, depending upon the route 
selected. Such cruises and tours may 
be taken at any time throughout the year. 


* * * 


Among events of interest in the next 
few months will be the following: 


The Riviera: Battles of Flowers, 
national Regattas, Horse Races and 
Automobile Races at Nice, Cannes, 
Monaco and Villefranche, in March and 
April. 


Bermuda: Ladies’ Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship, February 15-19. Horse Races 
every Wednesday during February; 
Yacht Races in Hamilton Harbor every 
Saturday. 


Inter- 


London and Birmingham: British Indus- 
tries Fair, February 21-March 4 
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THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


Seamed and broken, with living gla- 
ciers partly covering their scars, and 
lece-tike waterfalls curtaining their 
sheer cliffs—Norway’s many mountain 
peaks rise in majestic beauty, crowned 
with eternal snows and finding foot- 
hold in the depths of thecalm, cool fjords. 

This wealth of scenic charm is yours 
to enjoy, this summer, beneath the mid- 
night sun. You can travel, comfortably 
and inexpensively, by railway, steamer, 


ORWAY —the scenic wonderland of the 
world! Awe-inspiring fjords — marvelous 


mountain scenery — charmingly picturesque 
towns and villages. 
Gibraltar, Algiers, 

Sweden, Norway, Scotland and Germany. 


Lisbon, 
Italy, 


Spain, Tangier, | 
the Riviera — then 


CLARK’S 
3rd Cruise 
July 2nd, 1927 


and touring automobile, to Norway's 
most sublime heights and scenes of 
wildest beauty, unlike any others that 
even the most widely-traveled tourist 
has ever seen. 

Only 9 days to Norway, from New 
York. Write for booklet, and ask us for 
any desired information regarding your 
itinerary for Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, or Finland. We have nothing to 
sell—our services are free. 
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1U_can go abroad for thirty-seven days or more, at 
modest expense, with the Art Crafts Guild ee 


Tours, Our congenial parties are composed of college 
students, teachers, artists, club members and professional 
gecelr sen party personally conducted. A dance orchestra 
rom a famous American University accompanies each tour, 
Plenty of deck space on shipboard for dancing, games, rest 
and recreation. See England, Holland, Belgium and France— 
37 days, All-Expense Trip, Personally Conducted, $385 


via Canadian Pacific 


“World’s Greatest Travel System” 


by the specially chartered, sumptuously appointed Cunard | 


liner “‘Lancastria’’ to Norway and the Western Mediter- 
ranean, puts this wonder trip easily within your reach. 


Think of it — a 52-day trip — with Hotels, Guides, Drives, 
Fees, etc., included — for as low as $600 or up to $1300 for 
top-side rooms! Stop-overs in Europe if desired. 

A World Cruise, January 16, 1928 — 125 days — $1250 up 
to $3000. 


A Mediterranean Cruise, January 25, 1928 
$600 up. 


65 days 


Write, TODAY, for complete interesting 
itineraries 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK | 


Originator of Around the World Cruises 
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Weekly sailings from Mon- 
trealand Quebec during 
June, July and August. Two 
days down the picturesque 
St.Lawrence. Only four days 
open sea. A week in London, 
Eight days in Paris, Three 
days in Ostend. Fascinating 
trips to English castles, the 
Shakespeare country, Ox- 
ford, The Hague, Bruges, the 
battle areas and other places 
famed in history and litera- 


ture. Ample time for individ 
ualsight-seeingandshopping, 


Tour price includes all nec- 
essary expense on ship and 
shore, Extensions to Scot- 
land, Ireland, Switzerland, 
Germany and Italy at mod- 
erate cost. 
Write for illustrated literature give 
ing complete detailed itinerary. 
it Crofts Guild Travel Bureau 
pt. 4 3,500 = Sperber St. 
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Downtown 


Dona_p Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


The Bond Scarcity 


Bond prices, as measured by the average 
price of representative issues, have ad- 
vanced to the highest levels since 1912; 
and the indications,— based on the 
visible factors that ordinarily govern the 
trend of bond prices, together with the 
opinion of competent observers, — are 
that this year will see a continuation of the 
steady advance in prices that has now run 
along with scarcely a reaction worthy of 
the name for two or three years. 

Strictly speaking, the purposes of the 
investor seem to be better served by a 
declining bond market. It is the era of 7 
per cent bonds of the highest grade, such 
as existed in 1921, that spells opportunity 
for the investor; not the period of 5 per 
cent bonds, such as prevails to-day, or 
the 33 and 4 per cent bonds of a quarter 
century ago. This is a view contrary to the 
popular opinion, if we may judge by the 
obvious enthusiasm with which each new 
high in the recognized averages is greeted 
in the press. 

Evidently there is just enough of the 
speculator in every investor to lead him to 
derive a certain amount of thrill out of a 
slight appreciation in the market value of 
his principal. But is this the most impor- 
tant point for him to consider? Is not the 
question of enhancement of the market 
price primarily the consideration of the 
speculator? And is not the matter of yield 
on his investment the prime consideration 
of the investor? 

It is obvious that the aims of the two 
groups are decidedly in opposition. To be 


sure, the safety of the principal of an 
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investment is the first consideration of 
every conservative investor; but let us 
take it for granted that the security is 
beyond question satisfactory. A rise in 
prices in the bond market is simply a 
reflection of the downward trend of 
interest rates. Bonds are maturing or being 
called from day to day and week to week, 
and the reinvestment of the funds released 
means that a lower interest return must 
be accepted for security of equivalent 
strength. The average investor invests his 
funds with a view to more or less per- 
manency. So long as conditions governing 
the security of his bond do not change, he 
is concerned mainly with the repayment 
of the principal at maturity. A falling bond 
market means that the maturing 4} per 
cent bond may be replaced by an invest- 
ment in a § per cent bond, and his oppor- 
tunity is most favorable when interest 
rates are highest. 

But the investor to-day must deal with 
facts. And these facts point to a steady 
continuation of the firm and possibly 
rising trend in the bond market for some 
time to come. 


REDUCING THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Speaking before the American Accep- 
tance Council, in New York, a few weeks 
ago, G. B. Winston, undersecretary of the 
United States Treasury, declared that the 
national debt now stands at about $19,- 
400,000,000, — a figure which compares 
with a post war peak of $26,500,000,000; 
and asserted that by 1944 the Treasury 
expected that the debt would be reduced 
to $7,000,000,000, indicating that in the 
next eighteen years about $12,000,000,000 
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of the debt would be redeemed. Barring 
another devastating war or other un- 
foreseen contingencies, it is to be expected 
that many European nations will have 
effected a considerable reduction in their 
national debts during that period. The 
available media for investment so far as 
Government bonds are concerned is 
obviously drying up rapidly. In this 
country this is being partly offset by a 
tendency for municipalities and states to 
increase their debts, at the present time, 
but whether this trend will continue is a 
matter of debate. 

So far as corporate bonds are concerned, 
the indications are that, in the future as in 
the past, bonds will be used to finance the 
country’s industrial and commercial 
growth; but if the conditions persist which 
have endured for the past two or three 
years, it will not be surprising if a larger 
and ever larger proportion of the big 
business of the country is financed 
through the sale of stocks rather than 
bonds. Most of the large railroads are 
committed to this policy, and doubtless in 
the next few years we shall see advantage 
taken of favorable opportunities to issue 
new stock. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in recent years has 
issued new stock at the rate of about 
$150,000,000 a year, and scores of public 
utility companies are now selling stock 
whenever possible. A glance through the 
bond list of the New York Stock Exchange 
will show that many familiar old indus- 
trial bonds are absent. Corporations like 
American Can, General Motors, Sears 
Roebuck, United Fruit, and many others 
that formerly had substantial bond issues 
outstanding have either redeemed them 
for cash or financed their retirement 
through the sale of new stock. 

Already bond dealers complain that 
they cannot find enough desirable bonds 
to sell to keep their organizations busy; 
and, were it not for the tremendous influx 
of foreign bonds in the past few years, the 
problem of the investor to-day might be 
serious. It should be pointed out that in a 
few instances this situation has been 
reversed, but not to such an extent that it 
affords much hope of increasing the supply 
of corporate bonds. The recent financing 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey is a case in point. This company 
had $200,000,000 of 7 per cent preferred 
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stock outstanding, which was callable at 
115. To obtain the funds with which to 
redeem this stock, the company sold 
$120,000,000 of 5 per cent debentures at 
100} and issued a large block of common 
stock at $25 a share, thereby effecting a 
substantial saving in interest charges 
through the substitution of a low coupon 
rate bond for a high interest rate preferred 
stock. Since this financing was announced, 
a number of other industrial corporations 
have done the same thing; but it is well to 
note that these tactics have not tended 
to swell the available supply of bonds 
materially. In the case of the Standard of 
New Jersey bonds, the demand was so 
great that the bankers who underwrote 
the issue decided to give the old preferred 
stockholders the preference in subscrip- 
tions, with the astonishing result that 
preferred stockholders took substantially 
the entire issue. 


Tue Prorits or PROSPERITY 


Probably never before have the treas- 
uries of large corporations in the United 
States been so full as they are to-day. The 
prosperity of the past three years has 
yielded large profits, and although divi- 
dend disbursements have been liberal, the 
tendency has been marked for corpora- 
tions to get out of debt. Doubtless the 
lesson of 1920 is still fresh in mind and is 
responsible for this conservative attitude 
to-day; but to a certain extent there are 
other factors,—notably the splendid 
efficiency developed by the railroads, 
which has enabled business men to carry 
smaller inventories than formerly, with 
consequently less borrowing at the banks 
and a much more rapid turnover. Com- 
parisons of corporate working capital 
to-day with that of five years ago are not 
readily available, except in a few indi- 
vidual instances; but few things testify 
to the strong treasury position of Amer- 
ican corporations more vividly than the 
fact that in November alone more than 
$80,000,000 of corporate bond issues were 
paid in advance of their maturity. 

Now this is a situation which has a 
bearing on the bond market from an 
entirely different angle. Andrew Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, called attention 
to it in his last annual report to Congress. 
Referring to the growing practice of 
financing developments and expansion out 
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of sales securities to the public rather than 
by obtaining commercial loans at the 
banks, Mr. Mellon said: 

“Partly because commercial bills are 
not resorted to for credit as frequently and 
the banks have difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient amounts of these bills, and 
partly because of the demand of the public 
for loans to help carry securities pur- 
chased, the banks have had to seek invest- 
ments themselves in securities or loans to 
customers secured by bonds and stocks. 

“This has brought into the assets of the 
banks an increase in investments and loans 
on securities without a proportionate 
increase in short term commercial bills. 
Since it is the latter which are most easily 
liquidated, we are gradually noting a 
decline in assets which may be redis- 
counted at the Federal Reserve Banks, 
and thus what may be called the liquidity 
of bank assets. This trend has not endan- 
gered the strength of our banking system, 
but is a movement which may require care 
lest it go too far.” 

This is indeed the case, and the result of 
it all is a general cheapening in interest 
rates. In other words, the banks have not 
been able to find enough of their tradi- 
tional investment media, short term 
commercial bills, and have been forced to 
go into the bond market to compete for 
securities with private investors. Not only 
that; they have been encouraged to lend 
as much of their funds as possible on 
securities as collateral. In the latter re- 
spect the most obvious result has been the 
tremendous speculation for the rise in the 
stock market of the past two or three 
years. And this speculation, in forcing 
prices of investment stocks upward, has 
expedited the downward trend of yields 
on bonds as well. 


INVESTMENT CHANGES 


No better illustration of this change in 
the composition of bank investments has 
appeared than that compiled by Benjamin 
M. Anderson, Jr., economist of the Chase 
National Bank of New York. Mr. Ander- 


son based his figures upon the reports of 


those member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System which disclose their 


figures, roughly comprising about 47 per 
cent of all bank deposits of the country. 
Loans of these banks on securities as 
collateral expanded from $3,995,000,000 
Illustrated LVUI 
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in January, 1921, to $5,717,000,000 in 
October last. Investments of these banks 
in securities increased from $3,342,000,000 
to $5,609,000.000 in the same period; 
while “all other loans and discounts”, 
meaning mostly commercial loans, de- 
creased from $9,224,000,000 to $8,697,- 
000,000 over the same period. In other 
words, loans on securities and the invest- 
ments of the banks in securities swelled 
fifty to sixty-six per cent while commer- 
cial loans shrank some five per cent. 

It may be objected that commercial 
banks are not like insurance companies or 
individual investors; and that they are 
only seeking temporary employment of 
their funds, which sooner or later they will 
have to withdraw from the investment 
market to take care of their commercial 
customers. The expansion in non-liquid 
investments of the banks has been rapid 
in the past five years; but we have the 
assurance of Secretary Mellon that it has 
not endangered the strength of the bank- 
ing system and we have some reason for 
believing that commercial bills of the 
banks are not likely to reverse the trend 
which Mr. Anderson has pointed out. 
While there does not appear to be any 
reason for anticipating a business depres- 
sion, it is noticeable that business men 
were cautious about expressing themselves 
on the outlook for the current year a 
month ago; and the concensus of opinion 
seems to be that, while 1927 will be an 
active year in business, it will not come up 
to the level established i in 1926. For one 
thing there is the shrinkage in new build- 
ing operations. If this is indeed the right 
forecast, then commercial bill holdings of 
the banks are not likely to expand much, 
for one of the usual concomitants of active 
business is a demand for bank loans and 
vice versa. 

Space does not permit a detailed con- 
sideration here of the outlook for individ- 
ual groupings of bonds. A large majority 
of the questions received by this depart- 
ment from subscribers to THe Forum 
continues to centre on real estate bond 
issues. It is evident now that the peak of 
the boom in rents has passed in many 
localities, and the reduction in building 
operations in recent months points to a 
quieter period this year. But it is well to 
bear in mind that these are conditions 
which sooner or later were bound to arise 
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Real Estate Notes 


on High Class Properties 
—in Washington, D. C. 


Washington, as the nation’s capital, enjoys unusual 
stability of real estate values, with positive assurance 
of a steady, consistent growth. Its prosperity con- 
tinues regardless of industrial or financial conditions 
anywhere. 


Our mortgages are placed with utmost care, and are 
based on a most conservative valuation of the property. 
All legal details in experienced hands. 


Loans are offered to the public in denominations of 
$100, $250, $500 and $1000. Any client with funds from 
$100 to $10,000 accommodated. 614% from invest- 
ment and absolute protection. 


Our organization’s reputation for reliability has been 
earned through many years’ experience in real estate 
loans. Investigate us through any Bank, Trust Com- 
pany or newspaper in Washington, or list of references 
on request. 


Write for free booklet with full details 


SHANNON & LUCHS, Inc. 
Dept. 192 Washington, D. C. 


Sound bonds- 


investments 
How Corporation Bonds are issued 
and how every possible safeguard is 
thrown around them for the protec- 
tion of the investing public is inter- 


estingly told in our booklet, “Bonds 


of American Industries.” 













We would like to send every investor 
a copy, free. 


Ask for AL-2454 


AC.ALLYN“° COMPANY 


INL ORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Franci Minneapolis 


Boston San Francisco 
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and which were presumably taken into 
consideration when the bond issue was 
underwritten by the banker and sold to 
the investor. Where properties were con- 
servatively appraised and where loans 
were on a reasonable percentage of proper 
valuation, — preferably not over 66 per 
cent and certainly not over 75, — there 
should be nothing in a contraction in 
building operations or even rents to cause 
concern. Where speculative building has 
been indulged in and unsound financing 
has been done, the difficulties of a few may 
tend to direct criticism against real estate 
bond issues in general. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that first mortgages on 
real estate, properly handled, constitute 
one of the finest investment media to-day. 
Not only have they stood the test of time 
down the centuries, but even now they 
are the first preference of the most con- 
servative and also the largest body of 
lenders of money in the world, — the life 
insurance companies. It is estimated that 
these companies have 42 per cent of their 
admitted assets invested in real estate 
mortgages. Incidentally, the difficulties of 
one large real estate bond house last year 
havedemonstrated theadvantageof buying 
bonds secured by diversified properties. 


Bank Stock INVESTMENTS 


Some months ago there appeared in this 
department of THE Forum a discussion of 
the investment methods pursued by the 
savings banks of eastern states, with a 
view to illustrating for the benefit of small 
investors some of the practices of these 
institutions when it comes to investing 
funds. Among other things it was pointed 
out that there is only one class of stocks in 
which the savings banks are permitted to 
invest by law, namely, bank stocks. A 
rather striking example of the advantages 
of such investments has just been given in 
the financing completed this month by 
the National City Bank of New York, the 
largest bank in point of total resources in 
this country, if not in the world. 

Ordinarily bank stocks do not yield 
more than 3 or 4 per cent, but the tend- 
ency to grow eventually enhances the yield, 
as is indicated by the yield of 10 per cent 
on the offering price of each of the blocks 
of new stock put out by this bank, which 
has paid dividends of $20 a share for sev- 
eral years. 








Science Notes 
C. K. OcpEn 


‘i HE problem of race equality is once 
more in the forefront of public 
discussion, and echoes of the findings of 
anthropologists on the vexed subject of 
brain capacity can again be heard. One of 
the most debated topics is naturally that 
of the negro brain, and it is therefore 
worth while to examine in more detail the 
anatomical evidence which bears on the 
dispute. 


Tue Necro Brain 


First came the researches of Professor 
R. B. Bean, of the University of Virginia, 


a 


Muray Studios, N. Y. 


who compared the brains of 103 negroes 
and 49 whites and concluded that there 
were significant differences in both size 
and structure, the difference in size being 
represented in both gray matter (nerve 
cells) and white matter (nerve fibres). 
Brain cells, he explains, are the basis of 
brain power or mental ability, and their 
number is known to remain constant 
throughout life so that there never seems 
to be a degree of mental development 
beyond the possible expression of the 
brain cells inherited. 

Other scientists were measuring some 
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4000 white brains, with the result that 
1400 grams was arrived at as the average 
figure for the male, and 1250 for the fe- 
male. Professor Bean got an average of 
1292 grams for his negro males and 1341 
grams for his white males. From which it 
would appear that white men are as much 
above negro men as the latter are above 
white women. 

It is probable that male and female 
anthropologists might differ somewhat as 
to the precise significance to be attached 
to such figures! Fortunately those who 
wish to pursue the matter further will now 
find the latest material conveniently as- 
sembled in Professor F. H. Hankins’s 
recent survey of Race and Civilization 
which Mr. Knopf has just published. 
Karl Pearson, as is well known, regards the 
differences as “significant”, but both his 
figures and those of Professor Wingate 
Todd agree in essentials with those of 
Bean. 

Passing to structure, the negro brain was 
found to be fundamentally different from 
the white brain in that there is a depres- 
sion of the anterior association centre, and 
a relative bulging of the posterior associa- 
tion centre. Professor Bean held that this 
difference, which primarily concerns the 
frontal lobe, implies a probable difference 
in the relative power, or capacity, or 
activity of that lobe. And the conclusion 
which suggests itself to anthropologists is 
that, on the average, the negro is some- 
what less gifted in all that concerns 
“self-control, judgment, and reason”, — 
whatever that may mean. Structure, of 
course, is often closely related to the 
evidence furnished by the naked eye, and 
the reader may profitably exercise his 
phrenological powers on the accompany- 
ing illustration. Here we have a remark- 
ably successful portrayal of Paul Robeson, 
by Antonio Salemme, the sculptor, and in 
this connection it is interesting to record 
the characterization of the African type 
recently mooted by the neurologist, Dr. 
IX. Miller, himself a sculptor of con- 
siderable ability, in his Types of Mind 
and Body. 

Just as the Mongolian and the orang 
have certain points of resemblance which 
are attracting the attention of anato- 
mists, so the Caucasian and the chim- 
panzee, the African and the gorilla, are 


found to have much in common. The 
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African falls into the “Athletic” type of 
Kretschmer, the “Type Musculaire” of 
the French. “The typical example,” says 
Dr. Miller, “presents a head held erect on 
a firm neck, backed by the powerful 
contours of the trapezius muscle.” The 
bony prominences of the face are striking, 
but the firm consistency of the muscles 
produces a broader effect than is found in 
the toneless and dejected face of the 
“asthenic’’, or tall, lean type. The chest 
“may have increased to an extent which 
gives to the torso an extraordinary and 
magnificent robustness, not lacking in 
an element of pose.” 


Raciat STANDARDIZATION 


However well or ill this may be found to 
apply to such a physique as that of the 
artist-athlete, Robeson, the example at 
the same time gaises a further question of 
scientific importance. To what extent is it 
desirable that the colored peoples should 
be assimilated in custom and culture to 
the white? In a recent paper in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, a distinguished Forum con- 
tributor, Dr. F. G. Crookshank, urges that 
local characters in respect to airs, waters, 
foods, habits, and so forth, should be far 
more jealously guarded than they are. 
We must always remember, he says, with 
Montesquieu and Rousseau, that the 
peoples of this world are but as ant- 
swarms to whom the soil, the milieu, has 
given character, temperament, complex- 
ion, habits, form and function, and for 
whom climates and seasons, sounds and 
silence, colors, darkness and light, ele- 
ments, movements and repose, have all 
contributed to produce the effects we 
observe as racial, temperamental, and 
personal characteristics. Otherwise we 
will find ourselves cooperating in the 
smoothing out of all those local character- 
istics, physical, dietetic, hydrological, 
balneological and the like, “‘ which have for 
centuries been recognized as _ beneficial, 
both in varieties of health and in varieties 
of disease.” 

In an early issue THE Forum will debate 
the problem of the future of the colored 
population of America, on which feeling 
runs high. The anthropological argument 
in favor of physical and mental integrity 
in the matter of racial types is therefore 
worthy of special consideration, for there 
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is a real danger that a specious uniformity, 
resulting from a natural reaction against 
social inequalities, may take the place 
of the adjustment and readjustment 
which has produced variety and individ- 
uality hitherto. The same uniformity has 
already had dire effects in medicine 
itself, where a neglect of the scientific 
study of symbols has led to a stereotyped 
treatment of “disease”, and to a search 
for imaginary “‘causes” which has proved 
a barrier to fruitful research. 

Elsewhere in this issue Dr. Ewing has 
followed out this latter thought with 
particular reference to Cancer, but the 
effects of a too naive attitude to words 
can have the most unexpected ramifica- 
tions. 


Worp Macic 


Take for example the views of the late 
EK. W. Scripps, one of the most influential 
and thoughtful of the men who have 
molded American opinion from 1878 


when he started the Cleveland Penny 
Press, to the day when he established the 
Science Service in Washington. In 1924 he 
explained his position to William E- Ritter. 
“Every thorough scientific man,” he 
held; ““who is in the habit of reading the 


daily newspapers is constantly reminded 
that there is a vast quantity of misinfor- 
mation being constantly spread abroad 
by our newspapers.” He endeavored to 
free adults from the bondage of popular 
superstition, yet when he was himself 
confronted by the simplest verbal problem 
he was as much the victim of word magic 
as any little child. 

He is discussing the vexed question of 
religious education, and his belief “that 
religion is as much an elemental part of 
the mental whole of the human being as 
any bodily organ.” The term “religion” is 
here used in the one of its fifteen ordinary 
senses in which Buddhism or Zoroastri- 
anism is said to be a religion. He then adds 
that he himself has defined religion “as 
meaning all those impulses and emotions 
which prompt individuals of every race 
and every species to serve for the welfare 
of the race and the species”. This would 
clearly include the maternal impulse, 
reproduction, herd emotions, and partic- 
ularly the impulses and emotions of ants; 
and in this sense, covering as it does a 
large part of the accepted subject matter 


of psychology, neurology, and sociology, 
the term religion would refer to something 
which no one has ever called in question. 
In a half puzzled way, therefore, he notes: 
“in fact, I believe there is no such thing as 
irreligion.” 

As if it were a question of “belief” in 
something disputed! He has told us that 
he uses the word in a certain way and then 
forgets, or discovers, that if this procedure 
leaves him without a word for what other 
people call religion, he will not be able to 
regard irreligion as they do. He is still 
influenced by the notion that he has hit 
on “the meaning”, the right use, of the 
word, like the majority of those who enter 
Tue Forum definition contests. He clearly 
does not think he is telling us how other 
people have used it, or how it might 
conveniently be used,—for mark the 
outcome: “If there be such a thing as 
religion (and I believe there is), and if 
religion is a part of every human being, 
then the more we know about it and the 
better we realize what it is, the better it 
will be not only for each of us but for all 
of us.” 

By using a vocabulary which implies 
that words always refer to “things”, 
a vocabulary inherited from our savage 
ancestors, who have also handed down to 
us the superstition that people who use 
the same word must be referring to the 
same thing, Mr. Scripps was left groping 
about in a linguistic fog from which few 
of us ever do in fact escape; and his friend 
and admirer, the present President of 
Science Service, proceeds to discuss at 
length the supposed inconsistency of an 
atheist’s belief in religion, without so much 
as mentioning the elementary verbal shift 
which is all that can possibly be at issue. 

It is a pity that those interested in the 
diffusion of “scientific” opinions so 
seldom give a thought to the science of 
symbols, linguistic psychology, which is 
at the root of most popular, and many 
abstruse, difficulties. It is no doubt useful 
to inform the public about the rudiments 
and the progress of scientific research; 
but the misinformation which Mr. Scripps 
deplored, and the superstitions which he 
desired to destroy, are largely due to the 
misuse of language and the primitive 
attitudes which render an abuse of 
symbols possible. Until enlightenment 
is sought in this direction also, the mere 
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dissemination of news about eels or elec- 
tricity will lose half its value, and be liable 
to barren or pedantic interpretation. 
Word magic, indeed, offers a fascinating 
field for study; and 1927 still finds many 
of the crudest kinds of number super- 
stition, numerology, and arithmosophy 
rampant in America and throughout the 
world. I shall revert to this subject on a 
later occasion, and would only mention 
here that it must also be borne continually 
in mind in many cases where popular 
reactions to figures are concerned. 


Ficures Cannot LIE 


It is surprising how readily we content 
ourselves with certain kinds of figures in 
any field where science ceases to exercise a 
critical scrutiny. Nowhere is this more 
notable than in the case of the religious 
statistics which play so large a part in 
current controversy. It would surely be 
worth while to settle the matter at least 
for a generation by engaging the services 
of a competent mathematician, a tame 
actuarial crook to show him the limits of 
his competence, and a psychologist to 
solve the personal equations of both. 
$15,000 would dispose of the problem 
within six months, and the title of the 
resultant book, Figures Cannot Lie, would 
probably attract sufficient attention to 
itself to more than cover the outlay. 

The present writer has often endeavored 
to interest Christendom in such a project, 
but the power of number magic is still so 
strong that the old classifications prevail. 
Estimates of the number of Christians in 
America continue to vary from 10,000,000 
to 95,000,000. Figures are quoted to show 
that less than fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion are even affiliated to any religious 
body, and it is urged that this figure must 
again be approximately halved, as in 
England, to eliminate those whose affilia- 
tion is purely vicarious, — due to parents, 
employers, colonels, registrars, and school- 
masters. 

Where then are the 80,000,000 to be 
found who, on this view, never darken 
a church door? Or, on the alternative 
theory, what is the cultural status of 
religious organizations which fail to 
interest half the population even in name? 

The same is true of political statistics. 
From a perusal of the daily press on the 


assumption that it meets a demand, we 
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might derive the impression that a 
majority of the population is absorbed 
chiefly in political controversy. Yet we 
know that even of those who are privi- 
leged to exercise the franchise less than 
half can be induced to walk a few yards 
once every few years to support that 
impression. Research of a different kind 
might be well rewarded in this field also. 

Newspapers and faculties have been 
moved to conduct sporadic questionnaires, 
but these have almost invariably been 
so foolishly framed that confusion was 
worse confounded,— probably in the 
interests of subsequent correspondence. 
Even in the case of the recent “‘ Nation” 
(London) questionnaire with which the 
names of Bernard Shaw and J. M. 
Robertson were associated, the questions 
asked did not, as Professor Julian Huxley 
pointed out, raise a clear issue for the 
average educated man. 


A Bow To THE Bow-Wows 


Yet before the twentieth century can 
take a step forward in social evolution 
corresponding to the stride by which 
inorganic nature was partly mastered in 
the nineteenth, we must at least be clear 
about such questions as these. Without 
an accurate knowledge of the way in 
which society behaves, its customs and 
religion, its traditions and their vitality, 
external improvements will fall far short 
of their effect. 

Elsewhere, in his recent Essays, Pro- 
fessor Huxley has himself emphasized the 
fact that in this respect we are in fact still 
in an infantile stage. If we were to draw a 
parallel between primitive types of society 
and some primitive mammal suchas a duck- 
billed platypus, and if we then tried tocom- 
pare the course which we hope society will 
one day accomplish with what has actually 
been accomplished, with what creature, he 
asks, should we have to compare ourselves 
in the evolutionary scale? “‘I venture to 
say that we should be flattering ourselves 
if we were to fix upon the dog.” 

Aside from this graceful bow to the 
bow-wows, the Professor holds that in 
spite of the difficulty of applying our new 
knowledge of the lower animals to man, 
we are in fact progressing rapidly in our 
control of the life-cycle. He even regards 
with favor the disputed rejuvenation ex- 
periments of Steinach, Sand, and Voronoff. 














STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


ALFRED CORTOT 





PAINTED BY HARL HORTER 


uses the Steinway ecolusively 


In nuNDREDS Of homes there are Steinway pianos 
still in use after 20, 30 or even 4o years of service. 
Their singing, golden tone is unimpaired. Their 
response to the hand and spirit of the musician is 
quick and sure. And it is this amazing durability 
that establishes the Steinway as one of the Jeast 
expensive of all pianos. 

No matter which one of the various styles and 
sizes is chosen, the Steinway makes its unfailing 
return of a lifetime of pleasure and delight. Little 
by little it becomes an integral part of the house- 
hold. The musical life of the entire family centers 
in it. It identifies itself with the most delightful 
Occasions and events. Year by year its extraor- 
dinary excellence asserts itself. And long after 
every detail and condition of purchase have been 
forgotten, the Steinway plays its part in forming 
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the musicai tastes of the buyer’s grandchildren! 

Remarkably convenient terms, in addition to 
ever-reasonable prices, bring the Steinway within 
the reach of every true lover of music. Varied 
acoustic conditions can be met, limited incomes 
can be suited. And to buy it is to practice the tru- 
est economy, for you need never buy another piano. 
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you, through whom you may purchase a new Steinway 
piano with a small cash deposit, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and UP sansporreton 


& Sons, Steinway Harry 


| 109 West 57th Street, New York 


i] 
There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or near 
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You May Now Study Piano 
Under These Renowned Artists--- 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
BENNO MOISEiVITSCH 


If you possess that hard-to- 
define but easily recognizable 
something called talent, The 
Curtis Institute of Music has 
made it possible for you to study 
under Mr. Hofmann and other 
distinguished members of its 
Piano Department. 


The seeking out of unusual 
talent is the first consideration of 
this school. To students who can 
qualify, the Institute offers com- 
plete musical and cultural courses 


in preparation for the concert 
stage or for teaching. For bril- 
liance of attainment, its faculty 
is probably unrivaled by any 
musical institution in the world. 


Through its endowment, The 
Curtis Institute of Music is for- 
tunately removed from commer- 
cial considerations. For those 
who can pay, tuition fees are 
very moderate. To those of ex- 
ceptional talent who cannot pay, 
financial exemption is granted. 


For further information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


612 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music are under the 
personal direction and supervision of the following members of its faculty : 
Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, Violin; 
Louis Bailly, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos Salzedo, Harp; 
Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; ReginaldO. Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 
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IN ONE MINUTE 





S like everyone else, want an estate. 
You like to think that your wife and 
children will always have enough to keep 
them comfortable. 


But when do you want to have that 
estate—now, or thirty years from now? 
And how are you going to get it? 


Some men spend a lifetime accumulating 
a fortune dollar by dollar. Others create an 
estate of, say, $25,000 and then make small 
deposits regularly in order to maintain it, 
knowing all the time that if anything hap- 
pens to them from that moment on, they 
will be worth the full $25,000 and not 
merely the small total of the deposits made. 


Do you realize that, simply by signing an 
application for life insurance and making 
your first deposit, you can actually create 





You can have what many men have 
taken a lifetime to get 


a $25,000 estate right then and there? Only 
a minute and the thing is done. 


And best of all, such an estate can be 
made payable in any of a great number of 
ways. One man has arranged to have us 
pay his wife $4,000 in cash upon his death, 
to take care of her immediate wants. An- 
other $4,000 is to be reserved to put his son 
through college (meanwhile the interest on 
this money goes to his wife). And the re- 
maining $17,000 will come to her in the 
form of a regular income of $100 a month. 


But if this man lives, then when he is 
65, he can choose between receiving 
$25,000 in cash or monthly checks of $200 
as long as he is here to use them. 


Don’t you want to do this? 


Any Phoenix Mutual Counselor will be 
glad to explain how this plan can be fitted 
to your needs and earning power. Send for 
the booklet, “How to Get the Things You 
Want.” Some of the subjects it covers are 
listed in the box below. 


Read the list. They are the things you 
want and the booklet tells how to get them. 
Send for it today. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


see LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


TO GET THESE 


Herearejusta fewofthethings youcan 
do under the Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


Retire with an income when you are 60 or 65. 
Leave your home free of debt. 
Senp your children to college. 


CREATE an estate, 





e First Policy Issued 1851 


+ + MAIL THIS 


PxHoenrx Mutuat Lire Insurance Co. | 
225 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new | 
book, “How To Get THETHINGs You WanrT.” l 


DATE OF 


i cccntecssitinatinenieencastisninmennntenemnctesenstnmintinineenien BIRTH 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 


Makg sure your income will go on even though 
you become totally disabled. 


Leave an income for your family. 
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Courtesy French Line 


On the Edge of the Sahara in Algeria 


Where Sea and Sahara Meet 


Henry H. Kinyon 


zt HAT glamorous region that lies 

between the most famous of seas and 
the greatest of deserts is rapidly becoming 
one of the world’s popular pleasure 
resorts. Though in parts almost Parisian 
in smartness, North Africa still has the 
great advantage of variety and contrast. 
Its cities retain their Oriental charm 
over the western refinements of bathing 
beaches and fashionable hotels. And, back 
beyond, the great sand stretches away in 
mysterious distances. There is the tan- 
gible allurement of palm-shaded oases 
and the dazzling, phantom havens of the 
inexplicable mirage. 

The desert, so often imagined as a place 
of dreary monotony, is in fact quite the 
reverse. It is a glorious spectacle, rich in 
color. The sunlight’s subtle hues fall, not 
on a flat surface, but on an infinite variety 
of hillocks, great waves, and tiny ripples. 
The mere shapes of these billows of sand 
make a beautiful picture, but add the 
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colors, — the cream and golden glows of 
the sunlit crests, the blues and violets of 
the hollows, — and you have a master- 
piece of scenic beauty. 

There are those who want to see the 
desert but experience none of its tradi- 
tional hardships, and there are those who 
wish to feel the touch of its grimmer na- 
ture. In these modern days of ours, both 
kinds may have their heart’s desires. For 
the latter, there are the caravans with 
which one may travel like true Saharans; 
and for the former, great “desert cars” of 
peculiar construction, in which one glides 
from dune to dune with an even ease that 
belies the sight of the billowing sea of 
sand. 


Tue Desert A La Mope 


Traveling by caravan gives one days of 
rare delight in closest touch with the vast 
solitudes and magic color-play of the 
desert, without the least risk and with 
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Far from Winter Winds~ 
North Africa of Magic Beauty 


A new playground of ancien 


$e and modern luxuries 


Only nine days from New York 


Away from snow and sleet ... far from the 
stress of life ...there is a magic land curved round 
with an amethystine sea. Exotic perfumes are 
incense to the imagination. Vivid colors are 
banners of a brilliant tropical beauty. Sinuous and 
subtle,shrouded figures bring back the fascination 
of the stories of Scheherezade. It is the new play- 
ground of smart continentals . . . North Africa! 

Fifty-seven days. ..a de Luxe trip, including 
the crossing of the “Mediterranean, a private 
automobile, luxurious hotel accommodations... 
for $1450. With shorter trips arranged . .. such 
as athirteen day itinerary for$120. 


“The longest gangplank in the world” will take 
you to this land of mosques and minarets... 
palms and mimosas ... limitless desert sands and 
cities carved in beauty. De Luxe French Liners, 
the Paris and France, go to Plymouth, England 
... then Havre, the port of Paris. 

One-Class Cabin Liners sail direct to Havre. 
No transferring to tenders. Down the gangplank 
to a waiting train. Paris in three hours... the 
Riviera over night ... North Africa just a day 
across the Mediterranean ... with its 31 famous 
Transatlantique hotels... and thousands of miles 
of macadam roadway. 


Srench Line 


INFORMATION FROM ANY FRENCH LINE AGENT OR TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRITE DIRECT TO 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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WHERE SEA AND SAHARA MEET 


only such discomfort as is incidental to 
camel transport. Before the campfire of 
dried palm fronds, with the resting 
camels kneeling not too near, one comes to 
know the real romance of the desert 
night. Traveling by “desert car”, so per- 
fect has been the conquest of the trackless 
sands, the daintiest lady may make the 
journey of hundreds of miles to El Kan- 
tara, “Gate of the Desert,” and on to 
Biskra and ‘Touggourt, without the 
slightest fear for her elegance or personal 
comfort. 

This conquest of the Sahara is typical of 
the transformation which has been taking 
place in North Africa in recent years, by 
which the Moorish world has been made 
into a great playground for Occidental 
tourists. Strikingly modern and comfort- 
able are Algiers and Tunis and some of the 
other larger cities, even though they 
remain half Oriental, as their Moorish 
architecture makes evident. 

There is an Arab saying that “EI- 
Jezair (Algiers) is a diamond set in emer- 
alds.” It looks from a distance like a 
series of dazzling white terraces rising 
straight up out of the water in the form of 
a triangle, whose apex is Kasban, the 
ancient fortress of the Deys, five hundred 
feet above the harbor. Algiers is divided 
into two parts. The lower town is all 
French, the upper as Moorish as it was in 
the days of its founder. Along the shore 
front are paved streets, imposing business 
buildings, broad open squares, fine hotels 
and shops, French villas and palaces, 
thronged with a cosmopolitan crowd 
drawn from all parts of the world, with 
occasional solitary figures and _ small 
groups clad in the white flowing draperies 
of the Moors. 


From Barsarous AGES 


On the heights above the modern city is 
the native town, an astounding survival of 
the barbarous ages, a bewildering maze of 
narrow, tortuous lanes, with ancient 
gabled houses almost meeting overhead 
and leaning wearily on immense rough- 
hewn beams. Here one is in the world of 
dreams, — in one of the capitals of that 
world, — where turbaned Arabs stalk by, 
as stately as the “ ships of the desert ” which 
“sail” in from “ ports” of the ocean of sand; 
where veiled dancing girls look down 
from latticed balconies; where the souk 
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seethes with such busy-ness as you find in 
no other marketplace on earth. The nar- 
row alleyways teem with a medley of 
dealers, donkey-men, smiling, nut-brown 
children, and human rag-bags of beggars 
who call ceaselessly on Allah. Gems of 
medieval architecture stand next to 
sordid, evil-smelling ruins, and you stop to 
gaze in wonder at marvelous Moorish 
doorways, carved and richly colored like 
the eaves of Eastern temples. 

The contrast of old and new, of Western 
comfort and Oriental charm is ever pres- 
ent. From the teeming narrow alleys 
of the native town, one may pass in a 
little while out upon the Algerian Rivi- 
era, the Corniche d’Or, an African replica 
of the Cote dAzur. Here one motors 
through a vegetation perhaps even more 
profuse and more pungently perfumed 
than that on the opposite side of the sea, 
beside a Mediterranean which seems try- 
ing with deeper colors to surpass its 
famous blue. 

Going from Algiers to Fez, the traveler 
finds a great, sprawling city, stranger, 
more medieval, more Moorish. The capital 
of Moghreb, or Morocco, is a city of 
120,000 dwellers, spread in a vast oval 
like a multicolored carpet, with the green 
roofs of holy places, the soft blue tiles of 
minarets, white terraces, the dark green, 
almost black, of the cypress groves of 
Mussulman cemeteries. All this is bor- 
dered round with walls of baked mud, 
crenelated and loopholed, stupendous in 
bulk. 

Fez affords, without recourse to imagi- 
nation, a picture of a fourteenth century 
city where the streets are but narrow, 
winding alleys, interlaced without plan, 
teeming with vigorous life. Along these 
choked alleyways, often incredibly steep, 
passes an impetuous crowd of sandal-shod 
men of all shades, barefooted children, 
donkeys tottering beneath bundles and 
bales. The beggars, motionless at the 
street corners, alone personify the somno- 
lent, dreaming Fez of but a few years 
ago. 


Coors OF THE East 
In the region of the souks the anima- 
tion amounts to a frenzy. Endless rows of 
open booths fringe the streets devoted to 
trade, their gaping fronts a rainbow of the 
colors of the East, — carpets, rich har- 


«The food on a 
Cunarder, Sir, is quite what one 


hopes to find in the best restaurants ashore 


« Not only absolutely fresh, sir, it is the finest 
that can be procured. Our markets sound like 
an epicure’s idea of geography. 
« Perfectly cooked. Our chefs de cuisine all 
studied under the great Escoffier, and they see 
that the suggestions he recently made especially 
for Cunard cuisine are expertly carried out. 
« We have been working on it for two 
years, sir, until now every detail of our cuisine 
is perfect, 
« You may orderyour favorite Paris, London 
or New York dish on any of our ships and be 
delighted with it. 
« Quite cosmopolitan, sir. Of course that is . U N A R D 
essential on a Cunarder in order to keep our 
service up to the standards of our passengers. 
« By the way, have you seen the new suites 
on the AQUITANIA? They're really large, . I N E 
and beautifully furnished. Rather like charm- 
ing rooms in country houses. In fact a few of 
the suites have Sun Rooms. 
« The ultimate touch? The Cunard has al- MAURETANIA 
ways been just a little ahead, sir. 
« You would be delighted with your trip. 
The best people do prefer traveling Cunard. 
They particularly like our service. English 
stewards; and they are deft you know.» 25 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 


AQUITANIA + BERENGARIA 


1840: EIGHTY:-SEVEN:YEARS:OF: SERVICE:1927 
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WHERE SEA AND SAHARA MEET 


ness, silks, copperware, strange fruits, — 
the whole speckled with the sunlight that 
filters through the rush screens above. The 
interiors, in deepest gloom, look like great 
mouths ready to swallow up passers-by, 
who, all the time, are hustled and jostled 
by the. never-ceasing stream of donkeys, 
camels, water-carriers, veiled women, and 
audacious Fez urchins. 

In the midst of all this turmoil stand 
the silent places of prayer and learning, 
the splendid mosques of days now gone, as 
well as the medersas of sumptuous inte- 
riors, with courtyards embellished by 
marble columns, beautiful mosaics, and 
doorways of cedar and lemon wood, most 
wonderfully carved. 

Tunis is like Algiers, but different. 
Here is another great white city, sur- 
prisingly cosmopolitan and modern. Its 
modern sections are smartly French, its 
native town more charming in many 
ways than that of the Algerian capital. 
Here the mosques are larger and hand- 
somer, the palaces larger and more 
resplendent. 

But perhaps the greatest attraction of 
Tunis lies in the covered lanes and souks 
of the native town. Imagine a vast 
labyrinth of vaulted streets, the arches 
supported by roughly hewn but multi- 
colored pillars, the whole but dimly 
lighted through rare openings to the sky. 
In the semiobscurity of these passages are 
rows upon rows of narrow booths, their 
open fronts a veritable rainbow of brilli- 
ance, the details of their murky interiors 
scarcely discernible. Here are vivid car- 
pets, piles of rich silks, strange and dainty 
delicacies for the table, precious Eastern 
perfumes. Corpulent merchants, unctuous 
and placid, are as ready to dole out a few 
drops of attar of roses or jasmine as to sell 
a costly carpet. 

The spectacle of the souks, their almost 
monastic calm,— except on féte days 
when they are as gay as any palace of the 
Arabian Nights, — the pleasure of linger- 
ing to watch or to purchase, will be one 
of the ever-enduring memories of the 
tourist. 

Near at hand are other attractions 
which turn our minds far back into the 
storied past. For out beyond the salt 
marshes, where herds of camels graze 
beside brown Bedouin tents, are the ruins 
of once mighty, enigmatic Carthage. 
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There, if fancy serve, the stage is set and 
Dido, Hannibal, Scipio, Cato play for us 
their parts in that vast and ancient drama. 

The charm of Fez, Algiers, Tunis one 
finds with local variations in scores of 
cities and towns of North Africa, — 
Tangier, Casablanca, Tlemcen, Rabat, 
Taza and many more. 

In these and in those oases whose very 
names are made of romance, — Tozeur, 
Laghouat, El Oued, Touggourt, — the 
traveler finds his pleasure heightened by 
excellent hotels. Nor is the exotic picture 
spoiled by this concession to homelike 
comfort, for often he finds a handsome 
native residence cleverly transformed, or a 
princely Moorish palace where he may 
have the illusion, for a few days at least, 
of living the life of some Grand Caid. 


’ Trave. Nores 


Delphi, one of the greatest shrines of 
classic Greece, is to have the first revival 
of its ancient dramas and games in some 
two thousand years, according to plans 
now being made in Greece. This festival is 
scheduled for only two days, May g and 
10, but it will add new interest to a pil- 
grimage to the sanctuary of Apollo and 
the shrine of the famous oracle. 

Delphi is far up among the Parnassian 
heights, overlooking the fateful Plain of 
Krissa, in one of the most historic and 
romantic spots of the ancient world. Its 
numerous ruins are among the most 
celebrated of all Greece. This shrine, 
among several others of Greece which are 
but infrequently visited, is to be visited by 
this season’s Mediterranean cruises. The 
port is Isthmia, on the Gulf of Corinth. 
Delphi is seven miles away, — seven 
miles paved with history and legend. 


Mororinc 1n ALSACE 


Regular automobile services now en- 
able tourists to pass through the pic- 
turesque Vosges Mountains with their 
forests of pine and fir and their fertile 
green valleys, and at the same time to 
visit the most interesting towns in Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

It is not only the natural beauty of the 
region that attracts so many visitors to 
these provinces. Many of the towns of 
Alsace still retain their medieval char- 
acter and are extremely picturesque: 
Colmar, with its gabled houses and its old 
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Special maps 
to order 


If you desire a special map, con- 
sult Rand MONally & Company. 
Already made up to suit your 
requirements are special maps of 
many kinds, in addition to the 
regular standard maps. These 
special maps range from the Rand 
MONally Territory maps for job- 
bers and distributors, to the Rand 
MONally Language Maps for 
students of philology. Ifthe map 
must be made to order, whether 
it is intended for use in an adver- 
tising campaign or to illustrate a 
book of science, Rand MONally 
& Company’s many years of map 
experience insures satisfaction. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


Rand MCNally maps 
for every purpose 

School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 
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HERE was once an ambitious 

prince who had owned and 
lost a choice portion of that terri- 
tory now known as the United 
States of America. 

He hoped some day to regain it. 
And while wresting actual posses- 
sion out of the hands of the power- 
ful English might be a difficult 
matter, nothing could prevent him 
from making a map of what his 
heart desired. 

This, therefore, he had done, 
labeling it New Netherlands, or in 
Latin, Nova Belgica. 

It was easy enough in those days. 
Existing maps were collected and 
compared and the various render- 
ings adapted to the maker’s fancy. 

One put Lake Champlain here 
and the Hudson River there, with 
the Connecticut River running 
almost anywhere in between. A 
capricious curlicue did nicely for 


Cape Cod. 


The result was decorative indeed, 
as you can see from the above. 


But it is hardly to be recom. 
mended as a guide for the traveler 
of today. 


Much more exacting are the 
demands upon the modern map 
maker. 


He must be accurate to the frac- 
tion of a mile. His sizes, positions, 
distances and proportions must be 
ay right, or the map is unre- 

iable, therefore worthless. 

It is principally as America’s 
largest and most successful map- 
making house that Rand MCNally 
& Company have won their wide- 
spread reputation. 


This implies a habit of meticulous 
care, of scrupulous accuracy down 
to the smallest detail. It implies 
singularly high standards in all 
Rand MCNally & Company’s 
greatly varied activities. 

Rand MCNally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accu- 
rate, up to date. Obtainable at 
leading booksellers’, stationers’, or 
direct. 


RAnpD MSNALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. J-3 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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THE LUXURIOUS ROUTE TO 


ITALY and the Continent 


by the ‘‘Roman Splendor Ships” 


ROMA 
Mar. 12 — Apr. 14 — May 21 


ee 


UILIO 
Mar. 26 — May 4 — June 4 
the popular Cabin Class 
COLOMBO 
Apr. 2 — May 12 — June 18 
ITMAR de luxe connecting 
Line to Egypt, Asia Minor 
and Constantinople. 
Sitmar Winter Cruises by the 
especially constructed 
cruising steamer 









3 Cruises from Genoa to the 
Mediterranean 
Mar. 31 — Visiting North Af- 
rica — Spain (Holy Week at 
Seville) — Cote d’Azur 
Apr. 26 — Visiting Tyrrhenian 
Ports — Greece — Constanti- 
nople — Palestine — Egypt — 
Adriatic Ports. F 
May 26-—Visiting Adriatic 
Ports — Corfu — Piraeus — 
\ _ Sicily — Tyrrhenian Ports. 
























Illustrated Booklets, rates and full information sent on 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 
Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 

1State Street, New York or local steamship agents 





By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES, new oil burners 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 
Round the World 


ss “‘Caledonia,”’ sailing Jan. 16 
8TH CRUISE; 19 DAYS JAPAN-CHINA, 
OPTION 17 DAYS INDIA; PALESTINE AND 
GREECE; also includes Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, Java, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), 
Glasgow. Europe stop-overs. 


65 days, $600 to $1700 


Mediterranean 


ss “‘Transylvania,’’ sailing Jan. 25 
24TH CRUISE; SPAIN (Madrid-Cordova- 
Granada), 15 DAYS PALESTINE AND EGYPT; 
also includes Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, Carthage, 
Athens, Constantinople, Italy, the Riviera, Havre 
(Paris), Glasgow. Europe stop-overs. 

3rd Norway-Mediterranean Cruise 


July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300 


FRANK C. CLARK 
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Gothic convents; Kayserberg, with its 
ramparts and the Castle of Barbarossa; 
Riquewihr with its towers; Sélestat with 
its variety of churches, and then Stras- 
bourg, that city so celebrated for its 
beauty, with its cathedral whose spire is 
one of the wonders of the world. 

In all parts of the region historical 
memories abound, but the people have 
not been content with the reflected glory 
of their past. They have built up great, 
modern industries which account for the 
general air of prosperity and activity 
which is so apparent to visitors. The spin- 
ning, weaving, and chemical schools and 
industry of Mulhouse are famous through- 
out the world. An irregularly built old town 
is Mulhouse, falling naturally into three 
divisions, — a modern town, theworkmen’s 
colony, or cité ouvriére, and the old town, 
which isthetourist’schief attraction,dating 
asit does almost entirely from the sixteenth 
century. Survivals of that quaint and 
charming period are plentiful enough in 
Europe, to be sure, but rarely is it possible 
to see so complete an ensemble of the 
architecture of an age that is gone. 


* * * 


Forthcoming events of interest include 
the following: 


Boston: Automobile Show, March 5-12. 

Liverpool: Spring Cup Races, March 24; 
Grand National Races, March 25. 

Vienna: Beethoven Festival, Commemo- 
rating centenary of composer’s death, 
March 26-30. Official ceremony at 
Beethoven’s tomb. 

Frankfort: International Fair, March 27. 

Paris: Horse Show, Easter. 

Stratford-on-Avon: Shakespearean Birth- 
day Festival, April 18-May 14. 

England: Trout fishing on River Thames 
begins April 1. 

Seville: World-renowned Passion Play in 
Statues, week before Easter. 

Switzerland: March and April are months 
of innumerable festivals. 

Brussels: International Commercial Fair 
opens April 11. 

Athens: Ancient Greek games in the 
Stadium, beginning April 18. 

Dublin: National Agricultural Show, 
opening May II. 

France: Féte of Jeanne d’Arc, May 15. 

Norway: Independence Day celebrations, 
May 17. 





Te land of mellow sunshine and invigorating 
climate. The land of mystic magnificence — of 
towering mountains, majestic waterfalls, beauti- 
ful rivers and verdant veld. The land of modern 
cities and native Kraals. 


The land of beautiful flowers, sylvan glades, bo- 
tanical gardens and primeval forests. Where 
you can motor over fine roads or travel by fast 
luxurious trains. Where you can see — 


The Great Diamond and Gold Mines 
The Quaint Kaffir Kraals 


The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
The Wonderful Victoria Falls 

The Magic Cango Caves 

The Beautiful, Speedy, Preening Ostrich. 


The S. A. Government Railways are internation- 

ally famous for comfort, speed, safety and con- 

veniences of dining and sleeping car service. 
Write for free booklet, ‘“‘It Is Sum- 
mer There’’, or send 12c (to cover 
postage) for fully illustrated 175 page 
travel book, “‘Cape of Good Hope’’. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT OFFICE 


} 657 Bowling Green Offices Broadway, N. Y. C. ( 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


The Ideal Residential City 


where sunshine, 


mountain scenery 
and health abound 


ww" 310 days’ sunshine and a mild, 
all-year climate—every day an out- 
door day—plus the superb mountain grandeur 
of the Pikes Peak region, Colorado Springs and 
Manitou offer the ideal place to retire and 
build a home, to engage in part time business or 
ranching, or to seek relief from tuberculosis 
and bronchial troubles. The city’s sanatoria 
and medical equipment are world-famous. 


PICNIC PARTY IN THE GARDEN OF THE GODS ON A NEW YEARS DAY 


pu For further information, fill out this coupon mm 


i E. E. JACKSON, Secretary, 510 Independence Bldg., 1 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 

1 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. ] 
! Please send information regarding Colorado Springs as follows: ! 
! C2 A Health Resort 0 Sanatoria I 
1 CA Permanent Residence () Educational Advantages | 
\ 0 Farming 0) Industry i 
' Street City State ! 

mseeenanen nimeninatininnne maine 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Railroads grant stopovers and side trips en route on transcontinental tickets. 
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} An Ideal Vacation- 
Summer in 
Germany 


SCOTLAND, Land of 
Poetry and Romance 


Scotland is one of the smallest and tairest of the 
countries of Europe. Within six or eight ot its 
counties are crowded a world of romance and 
poetry—a thousand scenes ot lotty grandeur and 
sylvan beauty unequalled in any other and 
Until you have seen Scotland you do not 
know Europe. 

THE LoNDON MIDLAND AND ScorTTisH RAIL- 
way is the highway to Scotland. Its the largest 
railroad in Great Britain, has the best track, 
best services and the most luxurious coaches. 


For advice and literature about travel in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales, apply to John Fairman, L.M.S. 
Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue, New Ycrk; S. J. Sharp, 386 
Yonge St., Toronto. or any office of Thomas Cook & Son 


LMS 


London Midland and Scottish Railway 


Euston Station & St. Pancras Station, London 






Wanderiust 


“* Summer in Germany is the 

perfection of the beautiful” 

—Mark Gwain 
Germany invites you to 
enjoy its beauty... The 
wonders and romance of 
the Black Forest, the Rhine, 
Harz, Bavarian Alps, medi- 
aevallandmarks... Mighty 
castles of old, and Gothic 
masterpieces... A pleasure- 
land of health... Celebra- 
tedspas... A treasurcland 
of art, literature and music 
—in bold contrast to cos- 
mopolitan gaiety and mod- 




























ern life of great cities like 4 
Berlin, Dresden, Munic 1U can go abroad in comfort, at 
EF kf Col s h, England modest expense, with the Art Crafts 
Tankturt, ogne. \ Ircland Guild Co legiate Tours. Price in- 
i Scotland cludes round trip ocean passage, all 
Go help you enjoy a visit to pic- one tips abroad; European trapsportation by 







organs Germeny, we will 
gladly f urnich earls illustrated 
ts and information on 
— points, transportation, 
fares, spas, » CLL 


“ih steamer, railway and motor; hotel ac- 
oy iH Holland commodations at good hotels; usual 

Y pan Belgium meals; motor trips as specified in itiner- 
PP am France ary; admissions to galleries and museums; 
s:rvices of guides and conductors; trans- 
Switzerland portation of baggage. 


ow fom Canadian Pacific 


World’sGreatest Travel System 


Weekly sailings from Montreal and Que- 
bec duringJune, July and Aug- 
ust. Ample time allowed in 
Europe ae ipdivicual sight- 
y seein shopping. Write 
for as 3 folder giving 
complete itinerary. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


510 North Dearborn Street 
Dept. 422 Chicago, Il!. 


Name ART CRAFTS GUILD 


“cuss ‘Tours 














P27 x 630 Fifth Avenue 
Hi alae New York 





"Soa { USE THIS COUPON jake 
» 
. 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Bro 
chures on Beautiful Germany. 
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Siloer Card Tray. Reproduction of s tray made in reign of George II. 


cA SIMPLE and very dignified Card Tray, 
hand wrought in London from an original made 
during the Reign of George II. The Tray is square 
in shape with shaped corners according to 
the best fashion of the Period and 
makes a gift of distinction. 


This Silver Tray is made in different sizes 
and prices as follows: 
O56 BNE 60.55 sasecccnns ccaese 


ccecencced SF.00 
&CO. 


CRICHTON &n: 


New York~ 636, Fifth Avenue 


© THE cHmes © FF 
i DEDICATED TO” 

THE GLORY OF GOD 

AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
SS CAROLINE ELLEN MASON 

WERE PRESENTED 10 TIS 

CHURCH BY 
EDWARD R MASON A 
AD 19at & 


Monument::: 
An Enduring | 


Tribute a 


Golden-Voiced Deagan Tower Chimes, sendixé forth each day, 
from the belfry of your Church, their sweetl#musical m e 
of good will and inspiration! In what »wAy can you provide 
a greater beneficence to the communit more stately tribute 
toa loved one, a sublimer expressiof#/ of the true memorial 
spirit? ++ + That posterity may hav if er before it an imper- 
ishable record of so worthy an endownment, there is pro- 
vided with each set of Deagan Ciimes a bronze tablet com- 
memorating the gift and setting forth its hallowed purpose. 


Literature, including beautifyt/memorial booklet, on request. 
Sta Sets, $6,000 and up. 


C.Dea gan Inc. 


SsT. 1660 


252 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 


Deagan Chimes played by organist from electric keyboard. 
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How Cold is it 
Outside? 


If you have a Taylor 
Temprite you can answer 
that question without go- 
ing outdoors causing drafts 
and lower room tempera- 
tures. Temprite tells you 
accurately at a glance from 
your warm living room 
or bed room the exact 
outside temperature. 


Taylor 


TEMPRITE 


WINDOW THERMOMETER 


shown at the left, is a handsome 
thermometer. It is eight and one- 
half inches long, and the figures 
are boldly imprinted on the beauti- 
ful white enameled, solid metal 








Taylor nooester, «USA 


Price 
$1,00 


back. Can be read at a distance of 15 ft. Red perma- 
color (fadeless) filled tube. Furnished with brackets, 
nails, etc.; for immediate installation. 


You very probably can buy a Taylor Temprite at 
some store in your immediate neighborhood. How- 
ever, if you are remote from a dealer fill in the 
coupon below and send to us with a dollar. We will 
send a Temprite immediately, post paid and safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER. N.Y... U.S.A 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me a Taylor Temprite 
Window Thermometer. 


Name 
Address 
City... State. 
Dealer's Name 
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Downtown 


Donatp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


The Inheritance Tax 
Problem 


is sure but death and 
’ runs the old saying; and this 


il OTHING 


taxes,’ 


is the month of the year in which taxes are 
uppermost in the minds of most business 
men, wage or salary earners, and investors. 
It is the time of year when most individ- 
uals, particularly those who do not keep 


books of account, finally cast up the 
accounts for the calendar or taxable year 
immediately preceding, sum up the prof- 
its or losses in their investments, total the 
dividends and interest received during the 
year, and thereby gain the first clear con- 
ception of their net results. Were it not 
under compulsion, for the purpose of 
rendering the Government a true state- 
ment of accounts for levying the income 
tax, probably few people would take the 
trouble to go over their investment records 
even once a year. Yet this bother and 
trouble has one advantage for the investor, 
large or small. It leads him to reconsider 
his investment position. Perhaps some 
bonds have risen to prices which offer 
inducement for transfer into other securi- 
ties to improve yield. Perhaps some in- 
vestment stocks have discounted in the 
remarkably prosperous period of 1926 all 
that could be reasonably expected for the 
next few years. Perhaps others have failed 
to turn out well, and switches into either 
bonds or more promising stocks are advis- 
able. Such reflection is good for the welfare 
of the individual. It encourages contem- 
plation of problems that will be faced in 
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the future,— and death and taxes are 
among them. 

Estates are built up, in the course of a 
normal life, through acquisition of real 
and intangible, — or personal, — property, 
and it is natural to build with the idea in 
mind that the estate shall be perpetual, 
even if the body is mortal. The business 
man acquires and saves what he can, 
usually with the motive of providing for 
his family in the event of his death, for 
financial independence in his old age, or 
for some worthy charity. Investments are 
purchased with an eye to current income 
yield, to safety, and to possible apprecia- 
tion; but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred they are never purchased with 
an eye to contingencies that will occur in 
the event of death. The foremost of those 
contingencies is, in most cases, the ques- 
tion of the ability of those who inherit the 
estate to keep it intact and productive; 
secondly, the question of integrity and 
ability of the executor to administer the 
estate wisely; finally, the question of so 
adjusting investments that savings may 
be obtained by wisely providing for 
inheritance taxes. 


EATING UP THE ESTATE 


Consider first the inheritance tax. Most 
people are vaguely aware that a tax must 
be paid upon the property which passes 
from a decedent to his heirs, but appar- 
ently few are aware of the remarkable 
importance of that tax to some estates. 
This is not surprizing, for of all taxes that 
are levied in this country, there are none 
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5, 10 and 20 Year Maturities 


beens the entire Investment Field, and 
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more complicated than inheritance taxes. 
Few are aware that theoretically it is 
possible for the inheritance taxes in this 
country to eat up the entire capital of an 
estate. Perhaps some do recall the pub- 
licity given to the case of a wealthy 
business man of the Middle West who 
neglected to consider this very vital 
question. Half this individual’s property 
was left to his daughter and the other half 
to his son, with the proviso that the son 
should pay all taxes for the estate. Very 
little was left for the son. 

Inheritance, or estate taxes, are levied 
by the Federal Government and by forty- 
five out of the forty-eight states. The 
investor runs into trouble in this case be- 
cause more than one state can often levy 
a tax on the same piece of property, most 
commonly a stock certificate. The Federal 
Government does not tax estates of 
$100,000 or less, and the states of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Nevada, the District of 
Columbia, and the Canal Zone do not 
levy any inheritance tax whatever. But 
the other forty-five states, together with 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands do levy 
such a tax, and the exemptions vary 
widely between all of the states, not only 
in amount, but in manner of exemption. 
Most states allow a husband, wife, father, 
mother, or children a larger exemption 
than brothers and sisters of the decedent 
and much less to any other claimants, — 
sometimes no exemption at all. The Fed- 
eral Government, under recent legisla- 
tion, allows a maximum credit of 80 per 
cent of the amounts paid in taxes to states 
in its inheritance tax bill, President Cool- 
idge having urged this policy with a view 
to overcoming the terrific burden to some 
estates from multiple taxation. 


MuttTip_Le Taxes 


Multiple taxation, however, is the prob- 
lem which requires the strictest attention 
on the part of the investor. This form of 
taxation bears with most severity upon 
stocks, although bonds are in some in- 
stances subject to it. Consider the case of 
one particular stock. The company issuing 
it is incorporated in Montana. The estate 
owning the stock is located in New York, 
the legal domicile, but the stock is located 
in Oregon. As the decedent was a legal 
resident of New York, this state levies a 
tax on the full 100 per cent of the value 
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of the stock. Since the stock must be 
transferred to the inheritors, Montana is 
in a position to block the transfer until 
the tax levied under the rate prescribed 
for an estate of given size in that state is 
paid on the full value. And since the certi- 
ficates happened to be located in Oregon, 
another tax may be paid in that state. 
It is conceivable that thé corporation 
might have been doing business in still 
another state, although not incorporated 
there, — in which event a claim might 
be made by that state too. Now even 
though the estate is not of sufficient size 
to warrant a very heavy tax, or even any 
tax, considerable formality must be gone 
through before it can be settled. Each 
state having a claim for taxes must grant 
“waivers” to the executor, and the diffi- 
culty and expense and nuisance of securing 
waivers is a trial to those settling the 
estate. 

It will be seen that the location of 
property is the crux of the question, and 
there is no agreement in defining this. 
Most of the states levying an inheritance 
tax hold that the property is located in 
the state where the decedent owner of 
the share of stock legally lived. But when 
a non-resident of such a state dies, many 
of them claim,—curiously and rather 
inconsistently, — that intangible personal 
property is located where the stock is 
transferred, which is the place of in- 
corporation. Many large corporations 
maintain a transfer office in New York 
convenient to the New York Stock Ex- 
change instead of in the state of incor- 
poration. While New York does not claim 
that the property is located there and 
accordingly subject to tax, it is conceiv- 
able that other states might tax stocks 
where the books are kept, namely in a 
transfer office outside of the state of 
incorporation. Finally, others hold that 
the transfer may be taxed wherever the 
certificate is found. A few of the New Eng- 
land states, New York, and Pennsylvania 
have what are termed reciprocal agree- 
ments, whereby these duplicate taxes are 
avoided. For instance, New York levies 
no inheritance tax on the personal prop- 
erty over which it has jurisdiction 
belonging to estates of Massachusetts 
decedents and Massachusetts returns the 
favor. Occasionally a corporation is in- 
corporated in more than one state, and 
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generally agreements have been reached 
whereby only a percentage of the full 
value will be assessed by each state. 
Chicago & North Western Railway shares, 


_ for instance, are taxable only on 10 per 


cent of their value in Illinois, in Michigan 
7 per cent, and in Wisconsin 63.5 per cent 
of their value in the case of a non-resident 


| decedent. 


Taxinc Bonps 


Ordinarily registered bonds are taxed 
in the same way as stock certificates by 
the issuing corporations, while coupon 
bonds usually are not. It is impossible in a 
discussion of inheritance taxes to general- 
ize, however, where forty-five states are 
involved, all with different tax policies. 
But it is evident that a registered bond 
must pass through a corporate transfer 
office and is accordingly exposed for 
taxation, while the title to ownership of a 
coupon bond passes with the delivery of 


| the bond. Taxes in these cases are almost 
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impossible to enforce. Instances have been 
known where an estate comprised almost 
wholly of coupon bonds did include an 
insignificant amount of stock. When the 
stock was presented for transfer the de- 
tails of the estate were made known and 
substantial taxes levied. 

It is an exceedingly complex subject, 
but enough has been said to indicate the 
importance of arranging investments with 
an eye to the death duties. What should 
be done about it? 

It is patent that the liability to dupli- 
cate tax can be reduced by several meth- 
ods. Change of residence to a state like 
Florida, which imposes no _ inheritance 
taxes, may be impractical except for those 
of great wealth. Many have done this, 
however. Clearly there is a possible saving 
in detail, if not in tax, if securities are kept 
in the state of the investor’s legal resi- 
dence. There are safe-deposit vaults in the 
banks of almost.any city or town of size 
in this country. Finally, in some states it 
may be practical for the investor to invest 
largely in the securities of domestic 
corporations, —— that is, companies in- 
corporated and doing business in his state 
of residence. Furthermore, the reciprocal 
relations between several states in the 
East have removed many of the objec- 
tions of investors to multiple taxation by 
the states. 
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Clearly, the problem for the investor is 
one that requires expert advice and 
assistance. Fortunately, this is readily 
available at no great expense, —in fact, 
probably at a material saving to most 
estates in view of the probability that the 
estate will be conserved. In this respect it 
should be noted that experience has 
shown that in 75 per cent of the cases 
where proceeds of life insurance is paid 
to widows and other heirs in lump sums, 
the entire amounts have either been 
consumed or entirely dissipated in seven 
to ten years. This study was based on pay- 
ments of $5000 and over. More than go 
per cent of all life insurance is paid out 
in lump sums, the amount running per 
annum to more than $400,000,000. 

The first and most obvious thing to do 
is to make a will. It assures the investor 
that his property will be distributed in 
accordance with his wishes. In some 
states, if a man dies without making a 
will and leaving a wife and children, the 
wife will receive only a third of the 
property. If he leaves only a wife and 
some distant relatives, the wife may 
receive only about one-half the property. 


NEED oF A WILL 


A will enables him to choose his own 
executor; but an executor is mortal and 
if he dies first the courts will appoint an 
administrator. The obvious thing to do is 
to select an immortal executor. This is 
not so facetious as it may seem. Many 
banks are now fulfilling this function 
through their trust departments, and there 
are distinct advantages in appointing a 
bank as trustee and executor. A bank, asa 
trustee, does not die, and the trust may 
be made perpetual in effect, if desired. 
Banks have the advantage of being skilled 
in the administration of estates. They take 
care of such matters as federal and state 
inheritance and income taxation. They are 
familiar with investments, alert as to 
business conditions and market values, 
and are financially responsible. An indi- 
vidual, appointed as executor, cannot 
always measure up to these standards and 
often as not, capable though he may be, 
may not have the patience or time to give 
to the administration of an estate. Often 
a trust will result in decided savings in 
inheritance taxes, and it has been pointed 
out that where a man leaves his property 
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to his wife outright and she survives him 
by five years the property will be taxed 
again under the federal estate tax before 
passing on to the children or other heirs. 
This double taxation can be avoided by 
leaving a property in trust. 


TureeE Forms or Trust 


Three principal forms of trust are 
adopted by the majority of investors. 
The old testamentary trust is most com- 
mon,— administered simply in accord- 
ance with directions under the will. The 
living trust is becoming more common 
nowadays for men who wish to free them- 
selves from the care of investments and 
devote their time to other ends. This is 
substantially management of the estate 
while the investor is still living. It can be 
made revocable and unless the trust is 
created in-contemplation of death can be 
made to pass free of inheritance taxation. 
The third method is the insurance trust, 
which provides for the management of an 
estate whose funds comprise considerable 
lump sum insurance money. Usually bank 
trustees average slightly better than life 
insurance companies on instalment op- 
tions. From figures compiled two or three 
years ago by the American Bankers 
Association it appears that the average 
return for beneficiaries on investments 
selected by bank trustees was about 5.5 
per cent. Life insurance companies usually 
guarantee a minimum amount of interest, 
Say 3 OF 3. 5 per cent , paying excess interest 
in accordance with earnings above this 
sum, the average lately being about 4.87 
per cent. 

The insurance trust can also be used to 
build up an estate which is not large now. 
One prominent eastern bank which is 
experienced in this work cited the case 
recently of an investor who, at the age of 
forty had $30,000 invested in good 6 per 
cent bonds. By depositing these bonds in 
a trust, the income from which was used 
to purchase life insurance, the estate was 
immediately increased to $60,000, the 
income from which it was expected would 
provide for his family in the event of 
death. This is the funded insurance form 
of trust. Many people without substantial 
investments, or any investments whatever, 
are now making it a practice to name a 
trust company as trustee to manage in- 
surance money paid over to it. 
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Science Notes 


Ck 


Ab teach has now heard of color 

blindness, and even public officials in 
many countries have come to realize how 
dangerous may be its effects for the travel- 
ing public. Engine-drivers and the like are 
now carefully examined before they are 
allowed to imperil our lives by failure to 
distinguish signals. Unfortunately, no such 
public dangers result at present from the 
defects of those who are tone-deaf, — the 
multitudes for whom music is, as it were, a 
black and white experience, and whose 
demand is usually for a “tune” which they 
can recognize. Perhaps one day we shall 
insist that they too are pathological; 
meanwhile those with more developed 
senses must continue to suffer. 


Tue CHaANceEs oF DEATH 


But consider how little account we take 
even of modern discoveries in relation to 
color blindness. Four persons in every 
hundred cannot distinguish colors even 
approximately. In other words there are 
in America some 1,700,000 drivers who 
may mistake red and green street traffic 
signals. Any one of these persons may any 
day be found driving a car in New York. 
Everyone is familiar with the fact that 
there are many negro taxi-drivers. Their 
African hues are visible to the eye. Sup- 
pose that all the color-blind people were 
made equally evident, — were made to 
wear blue masks, for example. Then the 
number of blue visaged drivers in America, 
who might imperil the lives of New 
Yorkers, would be more than ten times 
greater than that of all the colored drivers 
so familiar in the streets of New York 
to-day. 

Pity the poor children who daily fall 
victims to this neglected scientific fact; 
remember not only that other cities and 
towns are busily installing the red and 
green system of traffic lights but that very 
little reliance can be placed on many of 
the rough and ready “tests” at present in 
vogue; and cease to wonder that Science 
Editors are so infrequently encountered in 


the streets by day. 
4 


OGDEN 


_ Tue Wortp or Cats 1s Gray 


Which brings us to cats, since pussy 
also avoids the garish world for reasons 
concerned with color. The eyes of the cat 
are incapable of detecting colors, though 
many other creatures live in a two-colored 
world. The dog is a doubtful case, and, 
like the monkey, possibly sees all that we 
do; but bees, as von Frisch has shown, can 
distinguish only yellow and blue. Our 
knowledge of these evolutionary facts is 
to-day associated closely with the work of 
Dr. Christine Ladd-Franklin of Columbia 
University, who has been reading Profes- 
sor Fox’s recent article in THE Forum onthe 
color world of insects. It was she who in- 
duced von Frisch to carry out the experi- 
ments which Professor Fox discussed, and 
for the benefit of those who wish to study 
the matter further, I may quote from a 
letter in which she comments on his ex- 
position: 

Even more important than the fact that 
they get some chromatic sensations (viz., 
yellow and blue) is the fact that bees do not 
see red nor green. They have the primitive 
form of vision of our own partially color- 
blind individuals and also of the normal 
mid-periphery of the eye. The recency of 
the red-and-green sense is again shown by 
the fact that in progressive atrophy of the 
optic nerve this sense goes first, then the 
yellow-and-blue sense, and then total vi- 
sion; in the case of recovery, the colors 
come back in this order inverted. The most 
magnificent part of the work of von Frisch 
is to have shown that the bees (like the hu- 
man atavistics) have a whiteness band in 
the blue-green. He has sent me the very 
blue-green paper that his bees cannot learn 
to distinguish from his dull whites. This is 
a fact which is of very great significance 
for evolution in general as well as for bees, 
and it goes far to establish my color-sensa- 
tion theory,—what “Nature” says may 
well prove to be “the real state of things”. 


Professor Troland of Harvard has re- 
cently remarked that the exposition of 
this developmental theory, which pro- 
vides a physiological and a chemical basis 
for the three stages of the development of 
our color sensations, is “clear, concise, and 


convincing.”’ Moreover, a chemical sub- 
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stance, a rosaniline carboxylate, has been 
noted which behaves in dissociation in a 
manner strikingly parallel to the com- 
pletely differentiated molecules which 
Dr. Ladd-Franklin postulates. 


A Locicat ConUNDRUM 


Passing to lighter themes we may fur- 
ther note that America’s most remarkable 
woman scientist, though a logician of the 
first rank, has, — like Lewis Carroll, —a 
weakness for poetry. Her latest effort 
goes thus: 


Unless the kettle boiling be 
They labor in vain who make the tea; 
Unless the tea be properly made 
My guest will not like it, I am afraid; 
Unless my guest contented be 
She’ll never again come visiting me. 


Consequently: 


Unless the kettle boiling be 
She’ll never again come visiting me. 


“What is the trouble with that?” she 
asks the logicians. Logic has at present no 
place for such an argument, and she claims 
that it is not only sound but can be dealt 
with in her own system alone. Ask your 
logical friends about it and get them to 
show you where in their books they can 
prove that if no priests are martyrs and 
there are no saints who are non-martyrs, 
then it is impossible that any saints should 
be priests. It is becoming daily more ob- 
vious that certain branches of science can 
progress only when these apparently in- 
nocent conundra have been cleared up. 


SEEING Our Own NERVES 


In addition to her evolutionary theory 
of color vision, Mrs. Ladd-Franklin has 
recently been demonstrating a striking 
phenomenon at Columbia University. If a 
band of red light is thrown upon a screen 
in a dark room there will be seen to be pro- 
jecting out from both sides of the band 
big reddish-blue arcs. 

Some investigators have supposed that 
this effect is due to a secondary induced 
current set up in the adjoining nerve fibres. 
But Mrs. Ladd-Franklin replies, amongst 
other things, that, when the eyes are 
closed, a true “‘after-image” of this blue 
arc can be obtained; an after-image can 
be produced (as has been demonstrated 
by Lasareff) only in the rods and cones, 


and the rods and cones can be stimulated 
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only by physical light. The real cause, 
she holds, for this and other reasons, is 
bioluminescence: nerves when stimulated 
may shine by their own light. This light 
will be visible when the nerve is not my- 
elinated (covered by a sheath). In such 
cases it is perfectly correct to say that 
one is seeing his own nerve currents. 

It is claimed that this interpretation of 
the undoubted fact that we see the afore- 
said glow is confirmed by the recent work 
of Nodon in France, tending to show that 
every living bit of plant or animal, when 
of high vitality, gives out an emanation 
which enables it to take its own photo- 
graph. And no doubt believers in the hu- 
man “aura” and other disputed psychic 
emanations will in due course claim kin- 
ship with the discoverers of so extraordi- 
nary a fact as this. 

The neurologists have not yet expressed 
an opinion, but if the explanation holds, 
it leads to some far reaching speculations. 
It might, for example, explain the rela- 
tion of consciousness to the nervous 
system. Introspection (or self-examina- 
tion of one’s own psychic processes) and 
dreaming would then be recognized as 
neural photography, — the kaleidoscopic 
viewing of the “latent images” as they are 
“developed” by the electrochemical re- 
actions in the brain. If such is the case 
(Mrs. Ladd-Franklin refrains from de- 
veloping any such speculative implica- 
tions), we are undoubtedly close to the 
ultimate solution of one of the mysteries 
which has baffled the ingenuity of philoso- 
phers for several thousands of years. 


VERY PRoFouND 


If the reader will now once more pull 
himself together, he may realize that we 
have been quietly approaching a point 
where another of the profoundest ques- 
tions of modern science may be seen from a 
new angle. Where are the colors that the 
cats fail to see, of which the bees see two, 
and whose number is presumably legion? 
The earliest theory, that of Empedocles 
and the Hindus, was that they are emitted 
by the eye when it beholds certain objects, 
much as our sympathy is now said to go 
out toa mother of thirteen. But in modern 
times (thanks to Newton) the expert on 
vibrations, the physicist, has monopolized 
the field, and his efficiency long frightened 
other inquirers away. Gradually, however, 
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physiology came to the support of the 
psychologists, and now it is admitted even 
by the physicists that colors must some- 
how be in the eye, or perhaps in the brain. 
Anyhow there is no place for them in the 
external world. 

A new problem thus arises: how do we 
come to project what happens inside our 
skin into objects which we know to be 
yards or even miles away? 


A Lincutstic M1race 


“veryone who has studied the question 
knows that we do this, — whether it is 
with the above bioluminescent arcs, or the 
black spots which dance before us when 
we are fatigued, or the visions which visit 
us in a fever. When some one shows us 
that the goblins, the spots, or the stick 
bent in the water, are not where they 
seem, we apologize for our illusion or hal- 
lucination. Some scientist, we are satisfied, 
has the matter in hand, and we comfort 
ourselves that such mirages are rare. 

But the same reasons: that would give 
importance to the neglected logical conun- 
dra which we have just been considering 
have recently revealed to us a new and un- 
suspected class of projections. For just as 
we constantly mistake happenings in the 
rods and cones of our optical machinery 
for portions of the external world, so, it has 
been discovered, we have from time im- 
memorial projected parts of our linguistic 
machinery, parts of the sentences by 
means of which we record and communi- 
cate, and given them a place in the realm 
of entities corporeal, or, by courtesy, incor- 
poreal. 

We talk about the pistol which is 
pointed at our heart as deadly. We say 
that it causes death; it is lethal; its lethal- 
ity is undeniable. We also say that the 
landscape which hangs on our wall is 
beautiful; that its beauty is undeniable. 
But whereas we are usually clear that 
death is a state of our organism, and that 
lethality, whatever it is, is not located in 
or around the pistol, we are still most of us 
led by our habits of projection to regard 
beauty as something which we find in the 
external world, and even, like Plato, as an 
entity for which persons known as 2s- 
thetic have a special “sense”. Yet clearly 
when we think of the analogies, this con- 
ception of beauty is a linguistic mirage, 
along with a thousand other entities 


around which pseudo-sciences have sprung 
up. 

All science, indeed, is full of such mi- 
rages, which are now the chief barrier to 
our understanding of the universe and our 
place therein. In daily life, as might be 
expected, we are as unconscious of their 
ubiquity as the Chinese who apparently 
aaa relays of missionaries to persuade 
them that they are pagans. 

The remedy must be deferred to a sub- 
sequent occasion for it needs a four-page 
spread to itself. Moreover it is doubtful 
whether the human skull is as yet sufh- 
ciently developed to appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of so startling a disillusionment. 


A Mean ApVANTAGE 


Apropos of distortion and my discussion 
of negro skulls in these notes last month, I 
notice that Professor Julian Huxley in his 
recent Essays indulges in some reflections 
on the ways in which body shapes may 
gradually become “distorted” so as to 
produce different animals. This line of in- 
quiry is particularly associated with the 
work of Professor D’Arcy Thompson on 
fishes, but its possibilities can be readily 
studied in the mirrors which are a feature 
of most fairs and freak shows, — as for 
example in the purlieus of the New York 
Flea Circus close to Times Square. 

Professor Huxley recently found him- 
self confronted by his own figure in one of 
these mirrors, at an Oxford Fair. To his 
astonishment he observed that the mirror 
which broadened without lengthening 
converted him into a passable caricature of 
Mr. Winston Churchill; while the next one 
which elongated without broadening, pre- 
sented him with a startling likeness to the 
earlier period of Lord Birkenhead. “I was 
able,” he says, “to console myself for 
the resemblance to two statesmen with 
whose policies I almost invariably find 
myself in disagreement, by reflecting that 
the construction of my skull must be near 
the mean, from which their two extreme 
types were derived by extreme and doubt- 
less exaggerated specialization in one di- 
rection or the other.” Who but a modern 
scientist would thus rejoice in the posses- 
sion of a mean brow, as an advantage over 
a specialist so versatile as Mr. Churchill? 

f recent years Stockard and Daven- 
port have made some remarkable contri- 
butions to this “distortion” theory of the 
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origin of types of human build and phy- 
siology, and perhaps one of these rejuve- 
nating days even the African skull may 
prove susceptible of treatment in the 
parlors of our ethnological reformers. 

Dr. E. Miller, neurologist to the Min- 
istry of Pensions in London, who has 
made these questions his specialty, re- 
minds us that the study of the nervous 
system is now no longer regarded by bi- 
ologists as the sole key to changes of form 
or character. On the other hand, it is not 
upon endocrinology, the study of glands, 
that the halo has descended. Like the dove 
of Noah, the popularizer may return with 
leaves which he believes to be evidence of 
a new continent,—but in reality he has 
only struck an archipelago of scattered 
ideas. The most dramatic of the internal 
processes of the organism still remain 
those of the thyroid, which is closely allied 
in its activity to the suprarenals; and we 
know that in a case analysed by Dr. 
Gordon Holmes a suprarenal tumor was 
sufficient to change a woman into a man 
in all essential characteristics. 


REJUVENATION 


Like Mr. Wells, who has recently 
ventilated the subject of monkey glands in 
the American press, Professor Huxley is 
sympathetically inclined to the alleged 
findings of Steinach and Voronoff. He 
quotes the story of the patient who, after 
successful rejuvenation, began to lead a 
gay life. To his friends’ remonstrances, he 
replied, “What matter? I can always go to 
Voronoff again.”’ How far can this process 
be repeated? Steinach’s thrice-rejuvenated 
rat fell back into senility, and quicker 
with each operation. Clearly the possibili- 
ties are at present very limited. 

It has been frequently remarked, most 
recently by Professor Raymond Pearl, 
that the fillip to certain tissues which may 
be imparted by the introduction of some 
fresh hormones does not, as such, prolong 
the span of life one jot. Moreover the 
latest work on the subject, reported in the 
medical press early this year, indicates 
the need for even greater caution. Thus 
Lieutenant J. P. Arland, who has been 
experimenting at Busrah in India, is 
quoted as follows: “Vasoligation and 
testicular transplants in my hands have 
given discouraging results.” In all his 
operations there were severe reactions. 
Sinswreted 54 vit 
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In only one of the fifteen cases was there 
anything even remotely resembling benefit 
to the patient, especially so far as concerns 
an increase in sexual power. He concludes 
that vasoligation in man is of doubtful 
value for purposes of rejuvenation, and 
that testicular transplants from sheep 
or monkeys lead to acute inflammatory 
changes without any compensating 
advantage. 


DispLAcING LAPLACE 


But though we may not be able to 
derive as much comfort as had been 
hoped from the alleged triumphs of 
surgery, astronomy and geology have 
lately been endeavoring to present a more 
cheerful face. Most of us were brought up 
on the old nebular theory of Laplace, and 
many of us still believe that the earth 
began as a tiny molten mass thrown. off 
from the swirling sun. Gradually it had 
got cooler and cooler, and in due course 
the human race would be frozen off its 
surface. 

Our descendants would finally gasp 
for breath in a new and permanent 
ice-age, and yield to some more arctic 
organism, — if indeed any life were to 
remain at all. 

Not at all, says Professor Rollin T. 
Chamberlin of the University of Chicago, 
in a cooperative volume, The Nature of the 
World and of Man, put forth by sixteen 
members of that University. “There has 
been no progressive cooling off and drying 
up of the earth.” The testimony of the 
rocks “‘tells us not to worry about a dismal 
future prophesied for our earth on the 
molten-globe hypothesis.” 

Professor Chamberlin is the son and 
collaborator of T. C. Chamberlin, who 
originated the theory which in this 
particular respect has now virtually 
displaced Laplace. According to the new 
view, the earth began its career separate 
from the sun, perhaps one-tenth of its 
present mass. Small and cold, it gradually 
picked up tiny bodies, baby planets or 
“‘planetesimals”, which gave their name 
to the Chamberlin planetesimal hypothe- 
sis. Thus an apparently well established 
theory, regular and harmonious in itself, 
has been abandoned and the story of the 
slow solid growth of the earth is becoming 
part of the slow, solid growth of modern 
science. 
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Courtesy Railways of France 


Cloister of Mont Saint Michel 


Normandy Honors the Conqueror 


Henry H. Kinyon 


RMANDY this year adds another 

to the long list of its attractions. It 
is preparing to celebrate in a grand 
manner the nine hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of William the Conqueror. 
In June there is to be a commemorative 
pilgrimage to the places principally con- 
nected with the Conqueror’s life, — Fa- 
laise, where he was born; Caen, the town 
which he chose as his home and burial 
place; Rouen, where he died. 

Other noted towns of the region will 
also be centres for various fétes. The 
pilgrimage will include a visit to Bayeux, 
whose fame rests chiefly and securely on 
that marvelous tapestry depicting the 
Norman conquest of England. At Dives- 
sur-Mer there is to be a pageant in which 
ships such as were used in Norman times 
will sail as if for England. Out at sea the 
flotilla will turn and make for Le Havre, 
thence sailing up the Seine to share in 
further fétes. 
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Normandy is best known to many 
people as that section of France which 
separates Paris from the sea. The trav- 
eler may hurry on from Cherbourg or Le 
Havre to Paris by special steamer train 
in a few short hours, but he pays most 
dearly for his speed unless he returns 
later and makes a more leisurely visit 
to this charming region in between. 

Much of the charm of Normandy is 
due to its romantic past, monuments and 
memories of which the traveler meets 
at every turn. This year the pilgrimages 
and pageants will serve to bring back 
more vividly those stirring days of the 
Middle Ages when brave knights and 
fair ladies, — and others not so brave or 
fair, — held the centre of the great his- 
toric stage. In the dreamy peacefulness 
of the present day Normandy there is not 
a little of the eternal mystery, the in- 
triguing uncertainty with regard to the 
men and events of those long-dead days. 
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The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
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towering mountains, majestic waterfalls, beauti- 
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cities and native Kraals. 
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If you have yet to visit Norway, 
you are to be envied for the 
thrills that await you, and 
pitied because you have until 
now missed so much of real 
delight. 
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THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


is unique in all the world. Unapproached 
in scenic grandeur, alone in its haunting 
charm. A land of myriad and diverse 
enchantments—majestic fjords and gla- 
ciers and snow-capped peaks, forming a 
background for idyllic pastoral scenes 
and ancient churches and quaint homes, 
where friendly peasants will warmly 
welcome you. 


Excellent and inexpensive transporta- 
tion—railways, steamers, touring auto- 
mobiles, and hotels. 8 or 9 days from 
New York to Norway direct by large, 
well-appointed steamers. 


Ask for booklet, and let us help you with 
your itinerary — no obligation — we have 
nothing to sell. 


Rorwegian Goverumert 
Railways Travel Sureart 
342 Madison Avenue 
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The great William himself affords an 
example of this mystery, — “born in 1027 
or 1028.” His father was Robert the 
Magnificent, — also and perhaps even 
better known as Robert the Devil, Duke 
of Normandy. Such history as we have 
tells how Robert one day, looking out 
from his castle in Falaise, saw the pretty 
peasant girl, Arletta, washing her clothes 
in the stream that flowed at the foot of 
his stronghold. The impetuous duke 
brooked no hindrance of caste or cere- 
mony; he wooed the tanner’s daughter, 
and she soon became the mother of 
England’s future king. 


Tue Mysterious DuKE 


When Duke Robert went away on his 
fatal pilgrimage to Jerusalem, having 
no legitimate son, he induced the Norman 
barons to acknowledge William as his 
successor. Then followed a period of 
extreme turbulence, during which several 
of William’s guardians were murdered, 
and during part of which he was kept 
by relatives in strict concealment, lest he 
also suffer the same grim fate. Reared 
in the midst of constant danger, it was 
but natural that he should develop an 
extraordinary aptitude for fighting, though 
it is recorded to his credit that in those 
cruel and profligate times he fought in 
cold blood and with a pious purpose, 
avoiding, with few exceptions, any un- 
necessary destruction of life and property. 
The ancient Castle of Falaise now stands 
as one of the noted Norman ruins, com- 
manding a beautiful view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

The uncertainties and obscurities of 
William’s story only add to its romantic 
interest. These persisted throughout his 
strenuous sixty years. There is many an 
uncertain link in the chain of events by 
which his fortunes were bound up with 
those of England. The Domesday Book 
is obscure in regard to many dates and 
details of his proceedings in his new 
realm. There is in William’s case no less 
uncertainty in regard to the generally 
well-known facts of the private life of the 
great. Thus we note that he had four 
sons “and five or six daughters, including 
Adela, who married Stephen, Count of 
Blois.” Though the sons are all accounted 
for, we read in this easy generalization no 
discrimination between the sexes, no re- 
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flection on the Conquerpr’s marital fidel- 
ity, but simply one of ‘those tantalizing 
bits of romantic mystery with which the 
pages of earlier history are strewn. 

Indeed, according to our best author- 
ities, William added the purity of his 
married life to his many other merits. 
He, however, no less than his father, 
would brook no interference in his love 
affairs. In defiance of papal prohibition 
he married Matilda, daughter of Baldwin 
V of Flanders, and it appears that their 
four sons, — and how many daughters? — 
were born before Pope Nicholas II at 
length granted the needful dispensation. 
The dates of birth of William’s sons were 
no more certain, however, than his own, 
and we find two authorities of that 
compendium of all information, the 
Britannica, in disagreement as to the 
order of their arrival. William Rufus, who 
became William II of England, is by one 
described as the Conqueror’s second son, 
by the other, as the third. 

Caen, William’s home town, is in- 
debted to the irregularity of his marriage 
for two of its outstanding monuments, 
the Abbaye-aux-Hommes and the Ab- 
baye-aux-Dames, which he and Matilda 
built by way of penance. It was in the 
former that William was laid away after 
his accidental death in 1087, his troubled 
funeral being a sort of prelude to the 
unrest which beset his remains hundreds 
of years later. His tomb was desecrated 
by the Huguenots in 1562 and his bones 
scattered, except the thigh-bone, which, 
we are told, still is sheltered there, with 
a plain slab to mark the place. 


COMMEMORATIVE FETES 


Caen, Bayeux, Rouen, and other towns 
which are to share in the commemorative 
fétes are also celebrated on other accounts. 
Each is a part of that rare charm which 
the very name of Normandy chimes into 
the mind. Mention of Caen calls up the 
tragic story of Charlotte Corday, for it 
was here that she was educated and here 
centred those revolutionary activities 
which turned her steps on the road to 
Paris and the guillotine. To see the 
wondrous tapestry of Bayeux would 
well repay a visit there, if there were no 
other attractions. This venerable relic is 
two hundred and thirty-one feet long by 
twenty inches wide, consisting of seventy- 
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two scenes worked with a needle in 
worsteds of eight colors. These scenes 
depict various events of the conquest of 
England by the Normans. For a long 
time it was believed that the tapestry was 
the work of the Conqueror’s wife, but 
more recently it has been fairly well 
established that William’s half-brother 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, had it made to 
decorate the nave of his cathedral. 
Bayeux dates back under its present name 
to the fourth century. In its timbered 
houses and stone mansions in quiet streets 
remains much of its old-time quaintness. 


NorManpy’s AppLE BLossoms 


Rouen, on the Seine, is a city of a 
multitude of attractions for the traveler, 
with its stirring history and its great 
cathedrals. The ports of Normandy, — 
Dieppe, Le Havre, Cherbourg, — have 
lost much of their appeal to tourists 
through the developments of modern 
trade and shipping. 

Normandy is at its best in Spring and 
early Summer, and the celebrations 
commemorative of William’s birth have 
been timed for the maximum of tourist 
enjoyment. In that season the atmosphere 
of its tenth century glory seems best 
reproduced. The hilly part of this region, 
around Caen, Falaise, and Bayeux, is 
particularly noted for its woodland scen- 
ery. The pink and white of apple blossoms 
and other less famous Norman flowers 
contrast with the varied greens of forest 
patches to present a gorgeous landscape. 
In remoter districts especially the scene is 
enlivened and made more beautiful by the 
peasants in their old-time costumes, the 
men in blue blouses and the women with 
white head-dress, working around their 
thatched cottages, in their little gardens 
and out among their fertile and closely 
cultivated fields. Everywhere is the cider 
press, and here the juice of the apple 
enjoys that popularity which the rest of 
France saves for a more colorful drink. 

Various motor-bus services along the 
coast and the excellent roads reaching 
back into the interior make Normandy 
’ particularly accessible. All the outstanding 
points of interest may, of course, be 
reached by boat or train, but there is a 
superlative delight in leaving the beaten 
tracks and getting out and away where 
nature and life are least influenced by 
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mospheric pressure in inches of mercury 
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of an inch. 


The most popular Stormoguide has an 
antique brass case, 5”’ silvered metal dial 
and folding feet. It is sold for $25.00. 


Stormoguides make excellent 
golf prizes. See them at your 
dealer’s. If remote from dealer, 
we will send one on receipt of 
price. Send for booklets. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 
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THE 


GOLDEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


contains the stories, plays, poems, essays, humor, 
philosophy and epigrams that are best worth reading 
and re-reading. The “Immortals” are there: those 
twelve Greatest Writers (as named from various lists 
arising from Kipling’s dictum) are represented by 90 
items in the first 18 issues. The accepted masters, from 
Montaigne to Thackeray, will be found there. And 
the men of more recent times (Stevenson, Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain, Owen Wister, O. Henry, and the like) 
whose work gives promise of permanence. A monthly 
feast of the things one ought to read and wants to 
read — 





“Your Magazine 
Is My Library 


Each month I read it from be- 
ginning to end then carefully 
place it among my most cherished 
possessions. Its variety thrills me.” 





long as it is published and who hopes the 


From a teacher who wants every copy as ) 
editor will live a long time. 





It may be a piece of wisdom scratched on a papyrus 
by an Egyptian 6,000 years ago; it may be a new story 
written last year; it may be a memorable saying picked 
from a newspaper or overheard somewhere; if it is 
alive, if it is worth re-reading, it belongs in this 
magazine — 


With such material to choose from, the magazine 
could not help being truly entertaining. It is good 
reading — for five minutes, for an hour, for relaxing 
the sleepless mind after a hard day’s work. 


The Golden Book provides a range of entertainment 
attempted by no other magazine. 


And, while being entertained, the reader of The 
Golden Book is constantly adding to his knowledge 
of literature, and to his general culture by his contact 
with the beautiful and the fine. Unquestionably, The 
Golden Book educates while it entertains. 


During the Next Twelve Months Master Stories by the Following Authors 
Will Appear in THE GOLDEN BOOK: 


Albert Hickman Balzac 

Willa Cather Bret Harte 

Myra Kelly Fenimore Cooper 
Hugo O. Henry 

Mark Twain Toisto 

Lever Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Daudet 

Merimée 

de Maupassant 

John Russell 

Henry Wallace Phillips 
George du Maurier 


Achmed Abdullah 
Irvin S. Cobb 

Eugene O'Neill 

Owen Wister 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


HERE IS THE COUPON WHICH SOLVES YOUR MAGAZINE PROBLEM FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


If you order two yearly subscriptions at one time send $5.00 (a saving of $1.00) 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send the GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE for one year to the following. Inclosed find check for 


$3.00 a Year 


Illustrated 


FOR. 4-27 


Two Years $5.00 
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NORMANDY HONORS THE CONQUEROR 


the passing of the years. And this may 
easily be done, for even in this region, 
the first that the traveler to France 
reaches, are numerous resorts and villages 
but infrequently visited by average 
tourists. This fact is in turn responsible 
for a further attraction, — such prices as 
would make the large-town innkeepers and 
shopmen blush for shame —if such a 
thing could be imagined. 


Tue Wuims oF TRAVEL 


Tastes in travel may, and of right 
should, vary. But some of the variations 
amount to no less than a shock. There is, 
for instance, the case of the young man 
who found Honolulu monotonous. ‘The 
Paradise of the Pacific” is no Gay White 
Way, to be sure; but a brief visit there, 
such as his trans-Pacific voyage afforded, 
may generally be expected not to drag on 
one’s hands. The day’s stop allows time 
for a complete circuit of the island of 
Oahu by motor, or there is an amplitude 
of things to do in and around Honolulu 
itself. But to most of us Hawaii would be 
altogether delightful whether there Were 
anything to do or not. Its gorgeous 
flowering trees, its murmuring beaches, 
its liquid sunshine, its delicious peaceful- 
ness, — yes, there is monotony of a sort, 
after all, but one would hardly be expected 
to discover it in a day, or, in fact, in less 
than several years. 

Then there comes to mind the English- 
man whom I met in Seoul, Korea. He had 
just come up from Peking by way of 
Mukden and Antung, Manchuria, and 
seemed quite disgusted upon hearing that 
I proposed taking the same trip in reverse 
order. 

“Don’t do it,” he insisted. “Don’t 
bother with Peking. It’s the most over- 
rated city in the world. Go to India for 
beauty. Why, in China they let weeds and 
even trees grow from the roofs of their 
temples.” 

And so they do. And of such things is 
much of the charm of China made, — 
great, careless China. 

There are, of course, travelers of that 
rugged type to whom the Riviera, whether 
of Southern France or Southern Texas, is 
anathema. But the world is large, and the 
ways of travel are numerous. Where 
there’s the will to travel, there’s a way 
and a place to suit. 
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Amazing New 


Way to Shave 
‘oinahe, Experts 


Think of it! 365 keen, cool shaves a year from the same blade! No 
more bother about remembering to buy new ones. No more “rak- 
Pio ae dull ones! Slick, velvety shaves forever — that’s KRISS 
This il blade rejuvenator and super-stropper prolongs the life 
of any-make razor blade for months and even years. Strops on the 
diagonal. Employs master barber's secret never built into mechan- 
ical device before. Automatic jig flies up to notify you when blade is 
ready with keenest, cutting edge that steel can take. 


Generous Introductory Offer 


Now — to introduce KRISS-KROSS stropper, which is never sold in 
stores, the inventor will give you a new kind of razor without extra 
charge. Really 3inone. Instantly adjustable. Absolutely unique 
and different. 

Also — big mone y to agents and demonstrators. H. King made $66 
in one day. *. Kellogg $200 in 7 days. Even spare-time workers 
make $6-$12 e — 2 anevening. Get de ails of limited free offer and 
generous commissions at once. Don't delay. Write M. H. Rhodes, 
Pres., at address below — tonight! 


RHODES Mfg. Co., Xs2% steuie ‘Mo. “alton 
> ae ose eae Se Eee 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. D-2641 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. I 


Without obligation please send details of your amazing KRISS- 
KROSS Stropper and mystery razor you are giving away this 
month, 


) Check here if interested in KRISS-KROSS money-making 
— a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





The Gentle Art of Cookery 


By Mrs. C. F. LEYEL and 
Miss OLGA HARTLEY 


Whoever heard of a cookbook that was practi- 
cally fascinating? Well, this one is, — a practical 
cookbook that is as entertaining as fiction. 


Nineteen chapters treat every phase of cookery 
—even delectable dishes from the Arabian Nights! 


Price $3.00 — from 


FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Downtown 


Donatp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Bond Yields 


RLY in 1899 the head of one of the 

largest of the American life insurance 
companies wrote a personal letter to over 
one hundred of the leading bankers and 
authorities on finance of that period, 
requesting their opinion as to what rate of 
interest the insurance company ought to 
look for on its investments over a period 
of twenty years.”The names of the indi- 
viduals to whom he wrote are still 
familiar, even after the lapse of more than 
a quarter of a century. Practically all of 
them figured prominently in that very 
interesting chapter of the nation’s finan- 
cial history which followed the Spanish- 
American war, the era of industrial con- 
solidation, of trusts, and later of trust 
busting attacks from Washington, the 
great era of railroad expansion, and 
finally the climactic panic of 1907. At that 
time several American railroads had 
financed their capital needs with the 
issuance of 3 per cent bonds, and bond 
prices, as is now clear from the records, 
were substantially at the highest levels 
ever seen in this country, before or since. 
It was exceedingly important, under such 
conditions that a life insurance company, 
to which were entrusted the funds of a 
multitude of people, should take a long 
look ahead in finance in order to map out 
a definite policy. As a result of what 
nowadays would probably be called a 
questionnaire, it developed that in the 
opinion of most financial authorities 3 or 
3% per cent was the best return that could 
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be expected on bonds of quality. One or 
two ventured the opinion that an average 
of 4 per cent might be expected over the 
next two decades; but it was clear from 
the replies received that the consensus of 
financial opinion then was that high bond 
prices had come to stay. 

Figures are almost unnecessary to 
demonstrate the inaccuracy of these 
predictions. For more than twenty years 
after that date the trend of bond prices 
was downward; or in terms of bond yields, 
the interest rate was gradually upward. 
For the first decade the decline in prices, 
or rise in interest rates, was so slow as to 
be scarcely noticeable. It was not at all 
unusual for high grade industrial bonds to 
be issued at between 4% and § per cent 
between 1899 and 1902, while 4 per cent 
railroad bonds and occasionally some 
bonds bearing 3 per cent coupons were put 
out at that time. While the day of such 
extremely low yields definitely passed 
before the panic of 1907, it was not until 
the World War broke out that bond 
prices definitely slumped. The reasons are 
obvious now. The flow of capital which 
had always been steadily from the great 
capital resources of England and the 
Continent to America was reversed. With 
the participation of the United States in 
the War and the necessity of raising some 
$20,000,000,000 through issuance of 
Liberty bonds, war savings certificates, 
and other media, over and above the 
industrial credit requirements of the 
country at the same time, the capital 
market was under a severe strain. Prices 





NATIONAL UNION 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


5, 10 and 20 Year Maturities 
eg 
URVEY the entire Investment Field, and 
you will find no form of security more 
altractive or more admirably suited to the 
average need than these protected mortgage 
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The underlying mortgages are irrevocably 
guaranteed both as to principal and 
interest by one of the following Surety 
Companies: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Baltimore 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


Booklet sent on request 


NATIONAL UNION MortGAGE Co. 
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MACKUBIN. GOODRICH & Co. 
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of bonds declined and interest rates 
advanced. By 1920 even Liberty bonds 
were selling on a 6 per cent yield basis. 
The market for new issues of corporation 
securities was commonly on a 7 and 8 per 
cent coupon basis for even the highest 
grade bonds. Railroad financing during 
that period was practically at a stand- 
still. The earning power of the carriers 
was destroyed during the period of Govern- 
ment control, and it was necessary for the 
Government to advance loans to the 
carriers simply because the money could 
not be obtained in any other way. The 
largest single piece of railroad financing 
privately arranged at that time gives some 
idea of the cost of new money then. The 
Burlington $230,000,000 refunding loans, 
issued to redeem the $215,000,000 of 
maturing 4 per cent bonds, involved the 
issuance of 6% per cent bonds at a dis- 
count from par. The average rate of 
interest for industrial loans issued in 1921 
was 7.59 per cent, counting only bond 
issues Of $2,000,000 or over. 


Present Day Optimism 


Under the circumstances the average 
investor may be pardoned if he does not 
lay too much emphasis on the prevailing 
opinion as to the future of bond prices, 
when the predictions of so many high 
authorities of a generation ago are proved 
to have been so far away from the sub- 
sequent facts. To-day a great deal of 
optimism is heard concerning the long 
distant trend of bond prices. However, 
the starting points are different from 
those of 1899. It is only within the past 
few weeks that a railroad has been able to 
put out a new bond issue bearing a 5 per 
cent coupon at par. In April some impor- 
tant railroad financing with a 4% per cent 
bond issue is expected. But these rates, 
although a far cry from the 6% and 7 per 
cent railroad financing of five years ago, 
are still far above the level of 1899 to 1902. 

What has happened in the course of the 
brilliant advance in the bond market 
during 1926 and early 1927? The bargain 
day in bonds has passed. High yields now 
generally require some sacrifice in the way 
of quality or marketability. But the bond 
market has returned to a level more 
nearly normal in comparison with pre-war 
standards. In 1926 the average weighted 
yield of the 244 pieces of large industrial 
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financing undertaken during the year was 
5-97 per cent. As this comprises total 
offerings of $1,518,893,000, it clearly is a 
fair portrayal of the situation. In only 
one of the fifteen years prior to the War 
was industrial financing on a yield basis 
even approximately near this, namely, in 
1913, when the average was 5.89 per cent. 
For the ten years ending in 1912, the 
average yield of industrial bonds was only 
5.17 per cent. In other words, on this 
basis a twenty-five year 5 per cent indus- 
trial bond worth 88 to-day should sell at 
98 to reach a parity with the average of 
5-17 per cent prior to 1913. On the 
equivalent of the average 1921 yield this 
bond would have sold at about 71. To- 
day’s optimism in bond circles, then, is 
based on the knowledge that prices are not 
yet in line with pre-war levels, although 
it will be conceded that already a very 
sharp advance has been scored. 

In the case of foreign bonds the advance 
in the market of the past year has been 
particularly sharp. In the two years since 
the possibilities in this direction were 
first directed to the attention of readers of 
this department of THE Forum, advances 
in some of the best foreign issues have 
ranged from twelve to fifteen points or 
more. The German 7s, which were first 
offered in this country at 92, have since 
sold above 109, notwithstanding that they 
are callable at 105, at which price a 
portion is being retired each year in annual 
instalments. Of most interest in connec- 
tion with foreign bonds is the gradual 
elimination of the spread between prices 
on almost identical issues in New York 
and in London. One year ago, the German 
7s were selling here on a 7.51 per cent 
basis as against 7.04 per cent in London. 
Japanese 6%s sold in New York on a 7.09 
per cent basis; in London on a 6.71 per 
cent basis. Paris-Lyons—Mediterranean 
Railroad 6s were on an 8.13 per cent basis 
here, but worth 6.97 per cent to the 
British investor. All through the list, 
foreign bonds were selling lower here than 
in London, an anomaly which was then 
attributed to the unfamiliarity of the 
American investor with foreign issues. 
Meanwhile, each of the three issues above 
has sold on a lower yield basis in this 
country than in London, and a study 
made of a representative list of foreign 
bonds shows that prices in the two leading 





You Too MAy RECEIVE THEIR BENEFITS 


“How much should I save?” You will be aided in decid- 
ing this important question by reading our booklet: 


@,PLAN IL is particularly well 
adapted to the business or profes- 
sional man. A minimum of $100 
monthly is required. In 25 years, 
at an average rate of 5%, this plan 
will accumulate over $58,000 — 
of which only $30,000 has actually 
been deposited. 


HOW MUCH 
SHOULD I SAVE? 





G@, PLAN II calls for a deposit 
with us of $20,000 in cash or se- 
curities. In 25 years, at an average 
rate of 5%, this plan will accumu- 
late an estate of over $67,000. 
Either plan may be terminated at 
any lesser period for its full mar- 


ket value. 
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CORPORATION 


Owned and Controlled by 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Four Advantages of These Plans 


. Fulfillment provides financial independence 


OLD COLONY CORPORATION 


. Positive system for capital accumulation 


. Relief from constant care of investments 


. Flexibility meets individual requirements 
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How to know 


the Best Bonds 


Some bonds are better than 
others. The “ best” bonds are those 
which are best for you. 


With some knowledge of your 
investment objective and the secur- 
ities you now have, we will gladly 
assist you in keeping holdings 
properly balanced and thus improve 


your investment position. 


We believe our booklet, 
“What Bonds Shall I Buy?” 
will interest you. 


May we send you a copy? 
Ask for AL-2455 
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world markets are now substantially on 
a parity. 


Causes or ADVANCE 


To some extent this has been due to a 
greater degree of confidence lately on the 
part of American investors in the secu- 
rities of other nations. Partly also it has 
been due to the general advance in bond 
prices here and partly to the fact that 
basic money rates are lower in this 
country than in England. To a greater 
extent, however, this appreciation in 
foreigns has been due to the improvement 
in European economic conditions, in the 
course of which the nationals of other 
countries have been large purchasers of 
their own country’s securities in New 
York rather than London. Furthermore, 
the volume of foreign issues offered here 
has begun to diminish. England, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Sweden found it cheaper 
to borrow at home several years ago. 
Other European countries which were 
slower to recover from the post-war 
depression are now doing likewise. The 
flood of German issues has ceased. Italy 
is fighting the battle of the lira, partly by 
abstaining as far as possible from foreign 
borrowing. France is turning to Holland 
and even Germany for credit, instead of 
this country. 

This brings us to the supply side of the 
price equation. Last year, by the most 
dependable estimate thus far made, new 
capital flotations aggregated $7,400,000,- 
000 in the United States, or $270,000,000 
more than in 1925. Since prices rose 
steadily in the face of this flood of offerings, 
the only inference that can be drawn is 
that even this huge volume failed to meet 
the demand. Foreign issues comprised 
$1,351,000,000 of this total. But, as 
appears likely from tendencies cited 
above, foreign offerings are extremely 
unlikely to keep up at that pace. 


REA Estate 


Real estate financing is another one of 
the big divisions in the bond market of 
recent years. Recent utterances of author- 
ities on building finance, notably that of 
Mr. S. W. Straus last winter, do not offer 
any encouragement with respect to an 
increasing volume of supply of building 
loans. New building so far this year has 
held up better than appeared likely last 












winter, but it is very doubtful whether 
the bond market will be called upon this 
year to absorb the heavy amount of 
building mortgages that it has lately. 
Public utility financing continues of large 
proportions, nor does there appear to be 
any tendency for this to diminish mate- 
rially. The United States Government, 
instead of issuing new bonds, has been 
steadily redeeming old issues, while mu- 
nicipal borrowing appears to have passed 
its peak. 

Of the major sources of demand for 
capital, the railroads appear most likely 
to show a substantial increase this year, 
not because of maturing obligations, 
but primarily for financing additions and 
betterments and partly also for redemp- 
tion of comparatively high coupon bonds 
and substitution of issues bearing a lower 
rate. 

Financial difficulties of the railroads 
have been stressed so much in recent years, 
lately by the problem of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St Paul, and the dividend 
reductions of the past decade are still so 
fresh in mind that lingering prejudice 
against railroad securities has been en- 
countered at times. This prejudice should 
be wholly dispelled now. Many of the 
difficulties of the carriers in other years 
can be traced back to a period of over- 
building, of exaggerated estimates of the 
traffic that might be developed through 
the opening up of a new territory. This 
form of mistake is less likely to be commit- 
ted in the future. Already the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has indicated an 
unwillingness to allow the eastern trunk 
line territory to be invaded by L. F. Loree 
of the Delaware & Hudson, rejecting his 
plan for the construction of a connecting 
link across Pennsylvania. To assure 
themselves control of the field, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the New York Central, and 
the Nickel Plate interests have acquired a 
working control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and the Western Maryland, two 
important keys to the situation, inciden- 
tally with some spectacular developments 
in the stock market at the same time. 
This evidence of the Commission’s deter- 
mination not to allow any overbuilding of 
transportation facilities is regarded by 
some authorities as one of the most 
important safeguards for capital invested 
in the existing railroads. 
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A Simple, SAFE 
Investment Plan 
That Guamnies You 


FR Mortgage Real Estate 
Notes on high-class improved 
properties in the City of Washing- 
ton, D.C., are first choice of many 
ultra-conservative investors. They 
offer 614 % and an unusual degree 
of safety. 


The security behind these notes is one 
of the soundest in the world — because of 
the remarkable stability of property values 
in the Nation’s Capitol; because of the 
very conservative valuation placed on 
properties; and because of the low per- 
centage of appraised value loaned. 


These Mortgage Notes represent a 
convenient as well as safe and profitable 
investment. You may purchase them in 
denominations of $100 to $1000, and on a 
monthly payment plan. The income starts 
immediately on receipt of check, and your 
interest is paid semi-annually by check. 


Valuable Book — FREE 
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The new booklet “Safety Supreme” 

explains in detail the advantages of 
investments in Washington First 

Mortgage Real Estate Notes, 


713-715-717 14th St. 
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Furthermore much progress has been 
made in the railroad industry in the past 
decade, despite the external evidence of 
difficulties. The valuation of individual 
carriers is now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. In some cases valuation methods 
are being severely criticized, but in general 
it is believed that the railroads have been 
fairly appraised and that, in almost all 
cases, at least the outstanding issues of 
capital will be found to have been fully 
justified, thus banishing once and for all 
the old charge of watered stock in railroad 
capitalization. 


Wuat Oucut Raritroaps Earn? 


Moreover, two decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court last year have 
aroused a vast amount of conjecture as 
to the rate of return which a railroad 
ought to be permitted to earn on capital 
honestly invested. In both the Indiana- 
polis Water Company case and the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York 
case the court held that a 7 per cent return 
on invested capital was a’ fair return. 
Considering that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ruled that 534 per 
cent shall be regarded as a fair return for 
railroads on invested capital, it is not 
surprising that railroad investors are now 
deriving considerable encouragement 
from the outlook. The carriers are not 
earning even the 534 per cent return, as a 
whole, but it is patent that the present 
tendency is in the direction of fair play 
for the railroads. Having been starved for 
capital for a decade, they may be expected 
to make large outlays for improvements. 
One railroad executive predicted not long 
ago that the carriers would have to expend 
$20,000,000,000 in the next dozen years 
in order to bring the transportation 
system of the country to proper condition. 

All in all it is evident that bond prices, 
while they have advanced materially, are 
still considerably below the pre-war level. 
The flood of foreign offerings is beginning 
to diminish, but expansion in railroad 
borrowing may be expected to offset it to 
some extent. Finally while competition 
for investments from the banks has re- 
sulted in the lodgement of a huge volume 
of bonds in none too permanent hands 
this cannot be regarded as an element of 
weakness in the bond market with the 
business situation on a sound foundation. 





Science Notes 
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Wire will be the next great step in 

Science? That is a question which 
is asked in America every little while, 
but of recent years the answers have be- 
come more and more stereotyped. New 
rays, new antitoxins, new sources of 
power, new celestia bodies, some further 
annihilation of space, some fresh vista in 
psychology, — to all these we have grown 
accustomed, and it is the pleasant duty of 
the chronicler to record them as they 
occur. 

Yet as we look back over the history of 
intellectual achievement, we see that all 
these discoveries have followed in the 
wake of other more significant advances, 
promising a more fundamental mastery 
of mystery, connected with the under- 
lying technique, — of symbols. 


THe SciENCE OF SYMBOLS 


The first animal who deliberately used 
a sign as a symbol has the best right to 
be called the first man. A sign is something 
which we interpret as meaning something 
else. Wells mean water. A symbol is se- 
lected to mean something else, for con- 
venience. H2O shall mean water. When, 
therefore, symbols were added to man’s 
tools he got a full lap ahead, and he has 
never lost his lead, though the use of the 
term “meaning” often cramped his style! 

When writing with symbols was 
achieved, he mounted his machine, Science, 
the record and communication of organ- 
ized knowledge; and a third stage was 
reached when algebra provided the oil for 
the wheels of his machine. Thereafter the 
special sciences, each with its own sym- 
bolism, its special language or notation, 
leapt so rapidly forward that they soon 
forgot what they owed to the invention of 
symbols. Confusions due to the misun- 
derstanding of the nature and function of 
symbols produced a variety of strange 
problems which it was nobody’s particu- 
lar business to unravel. Notations, — spe- 
cial languages for mathematics, music, 
chemistry, and so forth, — developed in- 
dependently of one another. The machine 
got out of hand; its parts were mistaken 
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by the near-sighted for portions of the 
external world which it was designed to 
control; and to-day its creaking is very 
evident to all who will stop, look, and 
listen. 

Consider the terms in which our most 
vital problems are discussed. They were 
the creation of beings living in conditions 
not far removed from those of the higher 
apes, hunters and trappers primarily con- 
cerned with jungles and jaguars. The 
structure of our languages has not 
changed for thousands of years. Its cru- 
dities were standardized by Aristotle in 
a grammar and a logic which have effec- 
tively prevented us, until yesterday, 
from either avoiding the most futile argu- 
ments, or realizing the bearing on our 
lives of the outstanding discoveries of the 
last five centuries. 


How Worps Work 


The science of linguistics now suggests 
that many of our most cherished beliefs, 
and most of the so-called concepts and 
abstractions from which our controver- 
sies arise, are of purely linguistic origin, 
due to mistaken verbal analogies and the 
objectification of symbolic accessories 
(parts of speech). The psychology of sym- 
bols enables us to realize that we are con- 
stantly confusing the two uses of language, 
the symbolic (when we refer to things) 
and the emotive (when we arouse emo- 
tions), and that though we may suppose 
ourselves to be conveying facts we are 
often only expressing emotional attitudes 
towards them. The modern theory of 
communication reminds us that unless 
we distinguish on all occasions between 
the word (or symbol) the thought (or 
emotion) and the thing (or referent), we 
may fail to communicate and be unable 
to understand. 

Psychology has also revealed how prone 
we are to project the creatures of our 
fancy, the hallucinations of our fevered 
brains and the fictions which Vaihinger 
discusses in his Philosophy of As-if, into 
the world outside our skin. It showed that 
as we project emotions and colors into the 
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external world or warmth into the fire, 
so logicians project number symbols into 
imaginary timeless realms or ascribe 
“properties ” to logically subsistent “ prop- 
ositions”’; so that mankind has been per- 
petually agitated by the false problems of 
existence and reality, purpose and mind, 
which constitute the stock-in-trade of 
philosophers. 


Tue Way Out 


Gradually a body of evidence accumu- 
lated. A new science of Symbolism 
worked on the elements of communica- 
tion, of linguistic psychology and the 
meaning of symbols. It scrutinized the 
meaning of the vague term “meaning” 
and found that it had no less than sixteen 
distinct uses. It showed that an anti- 
quated grammar was a grave offender in 
perverting the minds of the young, while 
neglect. of grammatical principles left 
them a prey to charlatans and rhetori- 
cians. It developed certain canons of 
interpretation, definition, and communi- 
cation which opened the way to a recon- 
struction of grammar and a study of the 
principles of notation itself. 

It is along these two lines that research 
is now most needed. But meanwhile the 
foundations of Aesthetics were laid by re- 
moving the verbal debris which had clut- 
tered up the discussion of Beauty. I. A. 
Richards clarified our notions of value in 
general and particularly in literature in 
his Principles of Literary Criticism. Mor- 
timer J. Adler, in his Dialectic, is examin- 
ing the readjustments required in the 
verbal formulae of a discussion before 
fresh facts can profitably be dealt with. 
Dr. Scott Buchanan has distinguished, 
in his forthcoming study of Possibility, 
the kinds of alternative notations avail- 
able for any group of facts, and has in- 
quired when languages (symbol systems) 
are equivalent, when they can be trans- 
lated by expansion, and when they are 
incommensurable; while Stefansson has 
spent seven years in the Arctic considering 
the special possibility that most questions 
are begged by the form in which we ask 
them 


lope Versus Dope 


In these respects, then, the study of 
language is an eye-opener, and could its 
findings be presented to the world in 
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concentrated form it would provide the 
only possible antidote to the verbal dope 
that is at present destroying the natural 
American sense of values. Essence of Eye- 
opener (lope), should, indeed, be on sale 
at every educational institution from the 
Child Clinic upwards, in the form of 
graded linguistic vade-mecums, corre- 
sponding to the grammars of the Middle 
Ages in which the verbal experience of ten 
centuries was stored in an orderly form. 
These would culminate in that substitute 
for 99 per cent of current philosophy, 80 
per cent of current logic, and 50 per cent 
of current philology + literary criticism, 
which so many educationists are asking 
for. 

It would be the object of such hand- 
books, at any rate for the next few cen- 
turies, to provide an antidote to the 
poisons which have slowly been under- 
mining man’s sense of position and direc- 
tion. Names would be found for the vari- 
ous perils which beset both speaker and 
listener, some of which have already been 
classified by experts. Thus we have 
Irritants, the words which in any particu- 
lar discussion are sure to generate friction. 
“Unnatural” is a good example of one 
type of irritant. Equally in need of classi- 
fication are Mendicants, terms which call 
for a little charity and have no fixed rest- 
ing place,—such as “genius”; and 
Nomads, like “‘reality”’, which cannot be 
dispossessed except emotively and whose 
home town we try to raze in vain. Even 
more pernicious are the subterfuges, the 
Phonetic, the Hypostatic, and the Utra- 
quistic, which can be practised with 
“desirable”, “‘Democracy”, and ‘“‘per- 
ception” respectively. 


ORTHOLOGY 


Once equipped with the preventive 
technique, the young man, and sometimes 
even the young woman (though here a 
more violent cathartic might be neces- 
sary) would soon recognize the need for an 
entirely new “subject” in the curriculum. 
Just as, for example, economics and 
genetics have slowly won their way into 
the universities and are themselves now 


subdividing, so we must gradually secure 
dozen or more branches of 
We cultivate orthography in 
writing, and orthophonic enunciation in 
speaking; we recognize orthodoxy even if 
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we are heretics; we send our children to 
orthopaedic institutes. The idea of an 
Orthological Institute, where our errors in 
manipulating the logos may be corrected 
by the science of orthology, is one for 
which the twentieth century is ripe. In 
this case, however, the new science is 
cry stallizing at the expense of a number of 
moribund but extremely tenacious pseudo- 
logies which can still rely on their appeal 
to ingrained linguistic and emotional 
habits dating from savage epochs. 

But in addition to reinterpreting and 
correlating the old fog signals, the new 
knowledge which is pressing for applica- 
tion constitutes an expanding nucleus of 
emergent material. Indeed its recognition 
has only just become possible, owing 
partly to the development of comparative 
philology and more especially (as we have 
already seen) of psychopathology at the 
end of the nineteenth century, and partly 
to the triumphs and confusions of mathe- 
matical symbology in the early part of the 
twentieth. As long as men believed in the 
unique position of one language or one 
grammatical structure, as long ‘as they 
could not compare the tricks played on 
them by their own verbal machinery with 
those by which others with a quite differ- 
ent machinery were also victimized, 
long was it almost impossible to suspect 
the universal ravages of word magic. 

Occasionally an outstanding genius, an 
Occam, a Hobbes, a Locke, a Leibnitz, or a 
Bentham, labored for a lifetime to secure 
a momentary vision whose significance he 
tried in vain to convey to his contem- 
poraries; occasionally too a sceptic or a 
humorist, such as Antisthenes, Aeneside- 
mus, Hume, Horne Tooke, or Mauthner 
amused himself at the expense of his more 
logolatrous contemporaries or exploded 
with indignant acerbity. But for the most 
part they spoke as the illuminati to Plato’s 
cavemen, or as the psychiatrist who learns 
not to argue about illusions in the asylum; 
it is precisely fishes who fail to realize the 
remarkable humidity of water, though 
humidity itself is nothing but a notion. 


PossESSION AND THE LAWYER 


Suppose that you are an official in 
charge of a hospital where from time to 
time patients go so far out of their minds 
that they are beside themselves, and that 
in this state of paranoia they kill others 
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who are beside them. Your wife urges you 
to insure your life against death or injuries 
inflicted. You do so, and are promptly 
shot dead by a paranoiac; whereupon your 
family, left without visible means of sup- 
port, come forward to collect the provi- 
sion you made for them, in case you 
should fall victim to one possessed. 

The insurance company, however, reply 
that the injury was not “inflicted” and if 
the case went to court it might be found 
that they were right. The judge could 
refer you to 284 S. W. R. 216, adding that 
in his opinion also the meaning of the 
word “inflict” excludes the actions of 
insane persons. The insane cannot “act” 
in the eyes of the law, and any one who 
inflicts an injury “acts”. They cannot act, 
say the lawyers, because they “do not 
have a purpose in mind. Their mind is 
gone.” 

As to the further point, whether when 
you are out of your mind it is your mind 
which has gone or you, the law has not 
yet decided. But at every turn lawyers, 
judges, and legislators, entirely untrained 
in the analysis of “‘meaning’’, are to-day 
confronted by similar intricate problems 
of the interpretation of words with which 
they are quite incompetent to deal. Mean- 
ing is determined throughout the legal 
world on different principles by different 
judges, and very few jurists other than 
Dean Roscoe Pound and _ Professors 
Ehrlich and Wurzel have shown any 
appreciation of the disconcerting issues 
a Ehrlich’s Juristische Logik and 
Wurzel’s Juristische Denken which de- 
velop ed suggestions of Kantorowicz and 
Ihering are amongst the first works which 
the proposed Orthological Institute would 
make more widely known in English. 

Meanwhile, though Rignano’s Psychol- 
ogy of Reasoning might have put them on 
the right track, analytical jurists, whether 
dealing with possession and its psycho- 
logical implications or with possessions 
and their more concrete attributes, con- 
tinue their fantastic efforts to make one 
popular word always mean the same 
thing. Hard thinking on the part of the 
judge, they assume, can be avoided. In 
England, however, there are already signs 
of a return to Bentham, the great thinker 
who more than a century ago based his 
proposals for the reform of legal methods 
on his profound analysis of grammatical 
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tricks. As a leading authority on jurispru- 
dence remarked to me on reading the 
proofs of the above: “Orthology should 
soon be recognized in America too as one 
of the most vital issues in the science of 
law.” 


Tue Doctor In THE Dock 


The backward state of law, then, is 
chiefly due to the slow progress of linguis- 
tic method in jurisprudence; for in spite of 
the acuity of the brain-work which takes 
advantage of the law’s delays or grapples 
with its complexities, lawyers as a body 
have been surprisingly out of touch with 
developments in symbolic procedure. 
Their awakening, therefore, will probably 
be preceded by that of the doctors, for 
many of the leading representatives of 
medicine are now urging on their col- 
leagues the need for a study of words and 
symbols. 

In many separate fields the future of 
the healing art is now awaiting help from 
linguistics. Most obviously in psychiatry, 
where the work of Freud has given special 
impetus to the study of “symbols”, by 
showing that no dream descriptions ‘and 
few forms of human behavior can be taken 
at their face value. Interpretation is 
required before their “meaning” can be 
understood. The efforts now being made 
by Dr. H. S. Sullivan, Dr. Jelliffe, Dr. 
White, Dr. Parker, and Count Alfred Kor- 
zybski to relate this symbolic approach 
to the more general psychological study of 
meaning are revealing the importance of a 
better understanding of symbology in all 
forms of mental hygiene and aphasia. 

Secondly, we are faced by the persis- 
tence of word magic in all branches of 
medicine which treat diseases as entities 
whose causes can be discovered by labora- 
tory research. The late Sir Clifford Allbutt 
long fought in vain against this miscon- 
ception of bacteriological discovery, but 
Dr. F. G. Crookshank has succeeded in 
convincing many of his colleagues of its 
baleful effects in medical education, where 
verbal formulae often regain the ground 
which they are popularly supposed to have 
lost forever at the end of the scholastic 
era. 

Or take a more special case, again 
involving life and death. For generations 
the science of brain-anatomy has been 
held up by a purely verbal confusion. As 
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Professor Piéron in his brilliant work 
Thought and the Brain has now clearly 
established, surgeons have constructed an 
imaginary anatomy on the basis of the 
imaginary entities of the early psycholo- 
gists. Every one, in fact, was misled by the 
habit of talking about “intelligence”’, 
“memory,” “attention,” and so forth; 
and when brains were first cut open by 
modern surgeons they endeavored to 
locate these functions and set them right. 
Small wonder that patients died under 
their ministrations, much as a machine 
might be put out of action if some prac- 
tical verbalist endeavored to poke at its 
“speed” or its “output”, on the sup- 
position.that such entities, since they can 
be talked about, must be localized in some 
special part. The similar verbal illusions 
which have led to the absurd search for 
“beauty” in a picture, or for the cause of 
esthetic emotion in “significant form” 
have fortunately been responsible only for 
a waste of lives and not of life! 


Tue New AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


In a variety of sciences, then, the next 
step forward can be taken only when 
orthology has been developed to meet 
modern needs in notation, translation, and 
grammar. Many branches of physics, as 
the relativity controversy shows, have 
reached an impasse where rival symbol 
systems need to be integrated. Musicians 
have evolved a rather unsatisfactory 
notation, whose development at least 
made orchestration possible, but colorists 
are still groping for guidance. The serv- 
ices of mathematicians and psychologists, 
and of cipher and code experts as well as 
philologists, are needed before the prin- 
ciples of an international or an ideal 
language can profitably be determined. 

The work of Sir Richard Paget on the 
origin and technique of speech, and of 
Piaget and Lorimer on the language of 
the nursery, must be supplemented by 
studies of the parallel Oriental material 
and of the felicitous elasticity of mechan- 
ics and publicity in America. 

Is the New American Language itself 
progressing along the right lines? With a 
few months of cooperative research we 
might discover; otherwise we may con- 
tinue to drift along for centuries. Never 
has history offered such an opportunity 
to an enlightened philanthropist. 
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In the Bavarian Alps 


Picturesque Germany 
Arno E., S. DonneELL 


EING an incurable travel fiend, I 

have been over more miles of tourist 
road and unbeaten path and, — being an 
experienced one,— have seen more of 
nature’s beauty and grandeurandof man’s 
art and work than my countrymen, — 
with only too few exceptions. I have 
traveled in most highly civilized countries 
and in those which few white men have 
ever seen; have ridden in the incredibly 
primitive horse-carts of the Russian 
steppes and the observation-cars of our 
own transcontinental flyers, have crossed 
the desert on camel’s back and_ been 
blinded by snow-storms through which 
the Eskimo dogs of Greenland fought 
their way with their sleds. But, curiously 
enough, not until last year did I get a 
chance to “do” Germany, much as I had 
wanted to dream on the Rhine, to climb 
the Bavarian Alps, to admire the original 
of the Sistine Madonna, and to listen to 
the roaring Ruhr. Then | accepted the 
invitation of a friend whom I had first 
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met in the African jungle fifteen years 
ago and whom, during years of a more 
cordial than regular correspondence, I 
saw again when he came to the States on 
business in ’24. Of my three months’ stay 
in Germany, I spent almost four weeks, 
off and on, at my friend’s estate not very 
far from Berlin, the rest roaming about 
the country, going wherever there seemed 
to be something in particular or in general 
to attract me. 

Let me anticipate two observations 
which I made, because they must be of 
deciding importance for any one who is 
considering whether to go to Germany or 
not. There are very few places in the world 
where so many beautiful, great, and in- 
teresting things are so conveniently con- 
centrated on a comparatively small area 
and so easily accessible as in Germany; and 
there are still fewer countries that have 
learned so well how to treat and how to 
entertain foreign visitors, or where travel 
and accommodations are so well adapted 
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to every taste and purse. In saying this, I 
am speaking of the country as a whole, 
not of a few selected districts or resorts of 
acknowledged tourist reputation. In fact, 
all Germany is one great tourist land, 
first, because nature has made it one, and 
second because the Germans themselves 
travel so much. 

A few facts will explain the first state- 
ment. Germany, although the largest 
state in Central Europe, is barely more 
than two-thirds the size of Texas. But on 
this area she has a long coast line with 
countless seashore resorts and, on the 
other hand, gigantic mountain groups and 
peaks where snow and ice never melt. 
And between these, from the North Sea 
and Baltic in the north to the Alps in the 
south, there are long stretches of high 
hill country, — the harmonious contours 
of which are beautifully accentuated by 
the blazing colors of endless dense forests, 
crowning the crests and covering the 
mountain sides, — and grotesquely torn 
mountain ridges that seem to have been 
tossed about by giant hands before coming 
to rest. There are prairies which can only 
be compared to the daintiest flower 
gardens, and streams and rivers, the 
beauty of which our own most receptive 
minds, like Mark Twain and Walt Whit- 
man, have been able to describe in super- 
latives only. 

Such is the setting which nature has 
provided for a two thousand year old 
culture. There is nothing in art and science, 
— be that architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, the theatre, or whatever you 
wish, — wherein the Germans have not 
contributed their ample share to the 
world’s achievements through fifteen 
centuries and of which glorious monuments 
cannot be found in all parts of their 
country. There are cities of unsurpassed 
modern development and progress, and 
towns and hamlets left over from ages 
three and five times as far back as that 
of Columbus. There are buildings which 
were erected two thousand years ago and 
splendid examples of the architecture and 
other arts of every period since then. The 
greatest witnesses of a great past however, 
aside from many world-famous creations 
of the Renaissance, the Baroque, and more 
modern times, are those of the later 
Middle Ages, of times of wealth and 
splendor, might and glory surpassed 1 
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world history only by the classic Greek 
and Roman periods. 

It is Germany’s good fortune, — and 
that of all who go there to enjoy her 
treasures, —that nature’s beauty and 
man’s masterworks are everywhere found 
together, that there is no district in the 
country where scenic loveliness or grandeur 
are not densely and richly interwoven 
with picturesque and romantic documents 
of art and architecture and medieval 
quaintness. When I made my first sortie 
from my friend’s hospitable stronghold 
into the country, I had of course read 
about and seen pictures of whatever I 
intended to explore. But I had not 
dreamt that just beyond Berlin, — which 
many Americans call the most American 
city in Europe and which certainly is one 
of the most beautiful of the world’s great 
modern centres, —there sleeps country 
where the streets are brooks and the 
avenues canals, where the people speak 
the language of their forefathers of two 
thousand years ago, before the Germans 
settled in the country, and where the 
customs and dress are of the kind for 
which one does not look anywhere but in 
fairy-tale books. After this enchanted 
land, it is again a few hours only to 
Dresden, one of the most magnificent 
cities in all Europe, with an architectural 
splendor that takes your breath away, and 
with museums, — one enshrines the ori- 
ginal Sistine Madonna, — and collections 
which rank among the richest and best, 
comparable only to one or two others in 
the world. What a contrast between this 
delicate city and what lies right behind it! 
Saxon Switzerland they call those moun- 
tains, but they shouldn’t. There is no need 
of comparing those gigantic grotesque 
sandstone formations, mirrored in the 
glittering waters of the Elbe river deep 
below, to something else. 

A perfectly dazzling multitude and 
variety of sights and impressions fell to 
my lot on my other trips through this or 
that part of Germany. I cannot attempt 
to describe the Rhine, where I went after 
having made a tour of some of the old 
Hanse towns. Of these cities and towns, 
all mighty and rich in the Middle Ages, 
even those now without significance as 
commercial centres have retained their 
medieval character, the smaller ones hav- 
ing hardly changed from the times when 
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room on every ship of the Great White Fleet is an outside room. There are wide decks on 
which to dance and play. The food is comparable only to that served in first-class hotels and 
the service has won the reputation of making “every passenger a guest.”’ 
You can visit Havana, “ Paris of the West’’; leisurely view the glories of Jamaica; inspect the 
wonders of the Panama Canal; take in the romance and history of the Colombian Ports; 


travel to San Jose, Costa Rica with its old time Spanish charm and enjoy to the utmost the 
scenic wonders and the remains of the ancient civilization that made Guatemala famed. 


— and everything is included in the price you pay for your ticket. All shore trips, entertain- 
ment, railroad fares, motor excursions. Every accessory for making your trip — whether 
eleven or twenty-four days — is furnished when you purchase your transportation at New 
York, Boston or, New Orleans. 


Write for illustrated booklet ‘‘Caribbean Cruises’, folders and full information to 
Passenger Department 
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‘Che Vopage of YouDreams” 


“Queen of Cruising Steamships” > — 


eo 
$.s. RESOLUTE Janz- 1928 


EE the wonderlands of the 
J world—now—before they lose 
their charm—the classic, colorful 
Mediterranean, the Holy Land and 
Kgypt, little-known East Africa, 
mysterious India, fantastic China 
and exquisite Japan in cherry- 
blossom time. 


The luxurious“ Resolute” will take 
you in 140 days to 63 fascinating 
cities in 30 countries—an enchant- 
ing cruise of 37,849 miles includ- 
ing all the Oriental Ports of other 
world cruises plus Borneo and 


French Somaliland. 


Rates—including an extraordinary 
program of shore excursions — 
from $2000 upward. Descriptive 


literature will be sent on request. 


Built especially for tropical service, the 
“Resolute”— with magnificent public 
rooms; large, airy cabin 8; sunlit tiled 
swimming pool and spacious decks —is 
an ideal cruising steamer. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc., Gen. Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco or local steamship agents. 
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their gay-colored “‘cows” sailed the seas, 
carrying the goods of the world and 
fighting the fleets of kings and sea marau- 
ders alike. They are a world in themselves, 
with their own architecture, their own life, 
a world absolutely different from that 
which again is so near in distance, that of 
the Rhine. 

Walt Whitman has called the Rhine the 
most beautiful river in the world, and 
Mark Twain has pronounced Summer in 
Germany the perfection of the beautiful. 
I have seen the Rhine in all its Summer 
glory. Now I understand its fame. That 
stretch of country, approximately from 
Cologne to Mayence, is not duplicated 
anywhere in the world. Here again is the 
happy combination of the rich gifts of Na- 
ture and of the creations of human hands, 
accumulated in the course of many cen- 
turies, — which we find also in the Black 
Forest farther up the Rhine, in the Bava- 
rian Michlande,tor from the beaten path in 
Thuringia, the Harz, the Odenwald, or in 
the Giants’ Mountains in Silesia. 

So great is the wealth and variety of 
the country’s treasures in natural beauty, 
art, and twenty centuries old tradition, 
that one’s receptiveness might well tire. 
But the Germans have provided for that. 
When I toured their country, there were 
so many and, from all I have seen, so 
elaborate and qualitatively excellent en- 
tertainments everywhere that I could have 
filled weeks attending them, had I felt 
the need for extended relaxation from too 
much “seeing the sights”. There were 
operas and concerts in the large cities and 
resorts, to which singers and conductors 
and even orchestras of fame had been 
imported from other parts of the country 
or even from abroad, — from the United 
States for instance. There were theatres 
with guest performers galore. Twice I saw 
those picturesque, exquisite folk festival 
plays for which whole towns in their 
medieval dress form the setting and the 
population are the actors, guided by 
Germany’s best stage directors. 

Sports, dances, and other light amuse- 
ment are, of course, part of the daily 
entertainment menu for the entire pop- 
ulation. International contests in all 
varieties of sports, — tennis, golf, foot- 
ball, polo, swimming, shooting, indoor 
skating, horse racing, and automobiling, — 
are held throughout the summer in or 
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The Walis of Carcassonne 


MEDIEVAL FRANCE 


A thousand years of history awaits you at the gangplank 


a the glamour of tradition—of legend—envelopes 
you—the moment you board a French Liner. 
France—medieval, poetic, and France today—alive 
and laughing ... Tear yourself away from Paris—its 
gayeties—its bewitchment and follow the lovely 
Loire down to the Chateau Country. Picture the ex- 
quisite Diane de Poitiers at Chenonceaux—tragic de 
Guise at Blois. Let your motor discover enchanting 
little nooks—all your own in the finding—some an- 
cient hidden inn that sets you a feast for the Gods— 
a tiny peak-roofed village clinging to the walls of a 
gtim old fortress. 


Enjoy the very spirit of France six days before you 
had expected—on a de luxe French liner... aweekly 
express service to London and Paris ... at Le Havre 
de Paris—a special boat train waits—a swift flight 
through the quaint old towns, the blossoming 
country of Normandy—three hours and you are in 
Paris ... terminus to all the playgrounds and 
capitals of Europe. 

Four One-Class Cabin liners direct to Havre... 
Overnight the Riviera... The New 
York-Vigo-Bordeaux Service, three 
liners tosouthern France and Spain. 


Freneh fine 


Illustrated booklets or information from any French Line Agent or Tourist Office, or write to 19State Street. New York City 
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PICTURESQUE GERMANY 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By Cunard Line Big New Oil-Burners 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NORWAY sécprrennanean 


52 DAYS, $600 to $1300 
Third Cruise 
SS **LANCASTRIA”’ July 2 


to the sunny Mediterranean — visiting its 
lands so replete with history, romance and 
legend, and to Norway, the scenic wonder- 
land of the earth. Itinerary includes Lisbon, 
(Madrid), Spain, (Granada) Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, the Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Scot- 
land, (Paris-London) Germany. European 
stop-overs, 


Jan. 16, ’28; Around the World 
8th Cruise; 125 days; $1250 to $3000 


Jan. 25, '28 To the Mediterranean 
24th Cruise; 65 days; $600 to $1700. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 





SCOTLAND, Land of 
Poetry and Romance 


Scotiand is one of the smallest and tairest of the 
countries of Europe. Within six or eight of its 
counties are crowded a world of romance and 
poetry—a thousand scenes ot lotty grandeur and 
sylvan beauty unequalled in any other land. 
Until you have seen Scotland you do not 
know Europe. 

THE Lonpon MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAIL- 
way is the highway to Scotland. It is the largest 
railroad in Great Britain, has the best track, 
best services and the most luxurious coaches. 


For advice and literature about travel in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales, apply to John Fairman, L.M.S. 
Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York; S. J. Sharp, 86 
Yonge St., Toronto. or any office of Thomas Cook & Son 


LMS 


London Midland and Scottish Railway 


Euston Station & St. Pancras Station, London 
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near the large cities and summer resorts. 
If one doesn’t happen to be at the place 
where one of these, — or many other, — 
events takes place, the Extrazug (excursion 
special) will be on hand, or the motor 
coach, if not the aeroplane, to take you 
there quickly. 

I may be permitted to quote, in con- 
clusion, from a list of this year’s summer 
events in Germany which my host has 
just sent me. Throughout the summer, 
all over Germany, there will be Beethoven 
centennial music festivals, to commemo- 
rate the hundredth return of the day of 
Beethoven’s death. The Wagner plays in 
Baireuth will resume, with the Ring, 
Parsifal, and Tristan und Isolde alternat- 
ing on the program. In Munich, the 
month from July 26 to August 26 will be 
devoted to Wagner and Mozart. An inter- 
national music exposition in Frankfurt 
will be devoted to “‘ music in the life of the 
peoples”, with elaborate performances of 
old and new masterworks. There will be 
folk plays, with the entire town as the 
stage, in Rothenburg, Landshut, Dinkels- 
buehl and many other towns, while as 
the setting for Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream the tamous Heidelberg 
castle ruin has been selected. My list 
further shows, — it is not yet quite com- 
plete, — some ten great international 
sporting events, aside from dozens of 
national, and still more local, contests of 
every kind, nearly twenty important ex- 
positions and international fairs. The 
““Schuetzenfest” in Munich, that great 
centre of art and Gemuetlichkeit, perhaps 
deserves special mention. I understand 
that a large contingent of American 
masters of the rifle has accepted an in- 
vitation to participate in the competitions 
against the German marksmen. I know 
they will find other things there besides 
the targets to keep them interested, even 
should they stay in the Bavarian capital 
during the entire course of festivities, the 
two middle weeks of July. Those Amer- 
icans who wish to bring their own auto- 
mobiles to Germany may well do so. The 
motor roads are excellent, even in the 
high mountain districts, and traffic in the 
large cities is not yet dense enough to 
cause difficulties. 

And now to all who will take my tip 
and take a trip to Germany: “Jel 
Vergnuegen!” 
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en land of mellow sunshine and invigorating 
climate. The land of mystic magnificence — of 
towering mountains, majestic waterfalls, beauti- 
ful rivers and verdant veld. The land of modern 
cities and native Kraals. 
The land of beautiful flowers, sylvan glades, bo- 
tanical gardens and primeval forests. Where 
you can motor over fine roads or travel by fast 
luxurious trains. Where you can see — 

The Great Diamond and Gold Mines 

The Quaint Kaffir Kraals 


The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
The Wonderful Victoria Falls 

The Magic Cango Caves 

The Beautiful, Speedy, Preening Ostrich. 


The S. A. Government Railways are internation- 

ally famous for comfort, speed, safety and con- 

veniences of dining and sleeping car service. 
Write for free booklet, “It Is Sum- 
mer There’’, or send 12c (to cover 
postage) for fully illustrated 175 page 
travel book, ‘‘Cape of Good Hope’’. 
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ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
In the very center of things — On the Beach and the Boardwalk 


All the charm of a voyage at sea with none of its 
discomforts —on the broad deck-porches at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. The blue ocean right be- 
fore you — gay crowds on the Beaches, a constant 
procession of rolling chairs and happy strollers on 
the Boardwalk — endless amusements and in- 
teresting shops — finest of Surf Bathing, great 
Golf, Tennis, Yachting, Fishing, Aviation. And 
all in the hospitable, friendly atmosphere of these 
famous hotels. 


American Plan Only. Always Open. 
“Dual-Trio” Radio Concert every 
Tuesday evening. Tune in on WPG 
at 9. Illustrated folder and rates on 
request. 
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Downtown 


Dona_p Rea Hanson 


Government Finance 


VORABLE terms announced for 

the United States Treasury financing 
early in the Spring were responsible for 
imparting new vigor to the bond market; 
also conditions in the bond market were 
responsible for the favorable terms upon 
which the Government was able to finance 
its requirements this Spring. It was a case 
of six of one and a half dozen of the other. 
At any rate the bond market, after drag- 
ging heavily through the late winter 
months, became distinctly livelier and 
prices strengthened materially coincident 
with Secretary Mellon’s announcement of 
plans for the exchange of new 3% per cent 
‘Treasury notes for the outstanding Second 
Liberty 4% per cent bonds. 

During the first six weeks of the current 
calendar year an unprecedented volume 
of new bond issues was floated in the 
domestic security markets, totaling ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000. Then fol- 
lowed, not unnaturally, a lull in new 
offerings, and prices which had mounted 
late in January to the highest levels since 
the War, eased off perceptibly. Upon the 
announcement of the Treasury financing, 
prices improved once more, and once more 
the market for new securities broadened, 
with offerings of some $300,000,000 more 
new issues by the middle of March. 

Briefly, the Treasury operations in 
March comprised three new issues. The 
first two were largely a routine affair, 
common to the adjustments incidental to 
the March maturities and the coincident 
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Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


receipt of the first instalment of the year’s 
Federal income tax collections. These 
comprised an issue of six-month notes 
bearing interest at the rate of 3% per cent 
and an issue of twelve-month notes bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 3% per cent. 
Although the rates were low, they were 
not the lowest that have been named for 
post war Treasury notes. In September, 
1924, an issue of 234 per cent notes was 
put out, and in March and June of 1925 
issues of 3 per cent notes were sold. During 
1924 open market rates for money were 
exceptionally low, and, with the expansion 
in bank loans that accompanied the in- 
creased activity in trade and the big bull 
market in stocks in 1925, considerable 
stiffening in interest rates developed, 
accounting for the higher rates on Treas- 
ury issues that year. In December, 1925, 
the Treasury was borrowing on 334 per 
cent obligations; but since then the trend 
has been gradually downward once more, 
the March issues establishing low points 
on the recession. 

But the operation of deepest significance 
to the security markets was the announced 
decision of the Treasury to offer holders of 
the 4% per cent Second Liberty Loan 
bonds the privilege of exchanging their 
bonds into a new issue of 3% per cent 
Treasury notes which would mature five 
years ahead with the option of redemption 
three years from last March 15. This was 
the first intimation of the Treasury’s plans 
to provide for the redemption of the big 
Liberty loans which were put out during 
the War. From time to time during the 
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choice first mortgages on improved city 
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is irrevocably guaranteed both as to 
principal and interest by one of the four 
following surety companies: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
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these loans would be paid off: back in 
1920, when money rates were high and 
Liberty bonds were selling in the low ’80s, 
some apparently had grave doubts about 
the ability to pay them. When Secretary 
Mellon came into office, he faced a serious 
problem in the matter of providing for the 
maturity of the Victory note issue; but 
aided by a distinct improvement in money 
market conditions he was able to effect 
this by offering, from time to time, small 
amounts of short term Treasury notes and 
some longer termed Treasury bonds in 
exchange for Victory notes, and by the 
date of maturity these had been entirely 
provided for without causing a ripple on 
the surface of the security markets. 


MotTIvEs OF THE TREASURY 


Until the March announcement, the 
refunding of the Third Liberty Loan, 
which matures in September, 1928, was 
regarded by many as the next great hurdle 
for the Treasury to take. Secretary Mellon 
obvivusly did not regard the maturity of 
this issue of $2,189,000,000 of bonds as a 
very serious matter, in view of the under- 
lying strength of the financial markets. 
Accordingly he boldly passed over this 
item and devoted his attention to the 
Second Liberty Loan, of which about 
$3,104,000,000 was then outstanding, — 
for this year marked the first year since 
the bonds were sold in 1917 that the Treas- 
ury had had the option of redeeming them. 
They were not due until 1942, but they 
were redeemable after September 15, 1927. 
Here were these bonds, bearing interest at 
the rate of 4% per cent per annum in a 3% 
per cent money market. Secretary Mellon 
did the logical thing. He took steps to 
redeem them and thereby effect a saving 
in interest charges for the Treasury of 
$23,000,000 a year. 

Now the mere saving in interest charges 
was not the thing that interested Wall 
Street in particular and investors in 
general; most significant was the indica- 
tion of confidence Secretary Mellon and 
the Administration had in the stability of 
the existing financial situation that led to 
this decision. There are many ways of 
analyzing this action, and every interpre- 
tation that was made of it reflected strik- 
ingly the confidence the Treasury officials 
had in the financial outlook. First there 
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past ten years many have wondered how 





was the decision to pass by what appeared 
to be the most immediate problem, — the 
1928 maturity of Third Libertys, — and 
courageously accept the first opportunity 
to redeem the bonds when an optional 
redemption date presented itself. Possibly 
less capable executives would have argued 
that there was time enough between now 
and 1942 to consider the redemption of the 
Second 4%’s, and would have conserva- 
tively prepared to redeem the Thirds in 
1928. But to do so would have subjected 
the nation to a heavier burden of interest 
than was necessary. Next, it was regarded 
as highly significant of the trend of 
thought in high financial circles that the 
Treasury elected to issue only a three- to 
five-year note in place of the outstanding 
Second 4%’s. Were there the slightest 
indication that the Treasury officials felt 
that when 1932 arrived the Government 
would have to borrow at a higher rate of 
interest, the new 3% per cent notes would 
unquestionably have been made to run for 
longer than a five-year maximum. This 
then was susceptible of the interpretation, 
that in high financial quarters opinion 
held that over the next five years present 
favorable investment market conditions 
would not only continue, but would prob- 
ably improve. Finally it always creates a 
good impression with creditors for a debtor 
to pay his obligations promptly. While the 
Treasury had until 1942 to meet the 
Second Liberty bond maturity, it had the 
option of redemption in 1927, and it exer- 
cised it. That action alone served to stimu- 
late confidence in investment circles and 
will later aid in providing just the favor- 
able background needed to finance the 
redemption of the Third Libertys next 
year. Incidentally, this will also be re- 
garded as tantamount to serving notice on 
holders of other Government obligations 
that steps will be taken to redeem out- 
standing issues on the earliest redemption 
date rather than to wait for maturity. 


EFrrect on Pusiic CONFIDENCE 


This latter is of especial interest in 
connection with the outstanding 3% per 
cent Liberty bonds, the first Liberty Loan 
issued. This was the only Liberty bond 
issue that was entirely exempt from taxa- 
tion; that is to say, the interest upon this 
issue was exempted from Federal income 
taxes. Two or three years ago considerable 
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criticism arose over the flight of wealthy 
investors from the tax collector, those 
subject to heavy surtaxes taking refuge in 
tax-exempt securities. With the reduction 
in surtaxes in the past two years less in- 
centive for evasion by this method has 
existed, and it appears that much of this 
capital has come back into industrial 
channels again. However, it would seem 
altogether reasonable that if favorable 
financial conditions prevail in 1933, the 
Treasury will take this, the first oppor- 
tunity, to redeem these tax-exempt bonds. 
Under these circumstances we may reason- 
ably expect some shifting of investment 
holdings by wealthy individuals in Liberty 
314’s into the general investment market. 
The effect should be altogether salutary on 
general investment conditions, and in all 
probability Liberty 31%’s that are liqui- 
dated in this manner will gradually find 
their way into the hands of banks, insur- 
ance companies, and other institutions. 
For the banks this is a desirable con- 
tingency, since Liberty bonds form an 
admirable secondary reserve. One of the 
serious criticisms that has been leveled at 
the banks lately is that a large portion 
’ of their investments comprises securities 
which are ineligible for rediscount at the 
Federal Reserve Banks. United States 
Government bonds, however, are excepted 
in this connection, and are eligible for 
rediscount at the reserve banks. In the 
event of emergencies the individual bank 
with a substantial portion of its invest- 
ment holdings in Government bonds is in 
a far stronger position than one with a 
miscellaneous list of good securities which 
might have to be marketed under tempo- 
rarily disadvantageous market conditions. 

For the benefit of the individual for 
whom the subject of investments is but a 
casual matter and not one of professional 
interest, let it be said here that it is im- 
portant to remember that a downward 
trend of interest rates is but another way 
of stating that prices of high grade, fixed, 
interest-bearing securities are rising. The 
gradually lower rates on which the treas- 
ury financing is being done, are but a 
manifestation of the rising prices of Lib- 
erty bonds in the open market; and in this 
country Government bonds are funda- 
mental in the security markets. They lead 
and dominate the trend in the general 
bond market. 
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Lest it be thought that the United 
States Treasury is forcing the market, and 
that there is danger ultimately that a re- 
action in prices may occur which would 
carry some of the low coupon rate bonds 
below par, it is well to point out here that 
there are some very good reasons why 
United States Government bonds will not 
sell very long below par. First and most 
important among these reasons is the fact 
that the Treasury would be glad to be able 
to buy in bonds at a discount below par. 
The Treasury is barred by law from pur- 
chasing bonds for the sinking fund at a 
premium, —at prices above par. The 
income of the Treasury consistently ex- 
ceeds its expenditures, and this after 
allowing for sinking fund on the debt. 
During the period of tight money condi- 
tions in 1920 and for a few years there- 
after, the Treasury was able to, and did, 
purchase Government bonds in the open 
market. Its method of reducing the total 
interest-bearing debt in recent years, how- 
ever, has been to arrange for a consider- 
able portion of the debt to be carried in 
short-termed securities. As one lot of these 
securities matures, a smaller lot will be 
issued, and the difference represents the 
reduction in the debt. 

In addition to the United States Treas- 
ury’s purchases of Government securities 
for sinking fund purposes, when they fall 
below par, we have the advantage of 
considerable support in this connection 
from the Treasury of the British Govern- 
ment. Probably many have forgotten that 
when the British Government funded its 
war debts to the United States Treasury, 
one provision of that debt funding agree- 
ment was that it would be permitted to 
tender bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment at parity in settlement of amounts 
due. If the time should arrive again when 
United States Government bonds are 
available in the open market at prices 
below par, one can be very sure that the 
British Government will be exceedingly 
willing to purchase them. For if the Briton 
can buy Libertys at 98 or 99 cents on the 
dollar and tender them to the United 
States Government at 100 cents on the 
dollar in settlement of his debts he will do 
so with alacrity. In fact England was a 
large purchaser of Libertys when they sold 
at a discount a few years ago. 

As matters now stand, the United States 
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What then? 


You lock the certificates in the safe 
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Treasury will have the option of redeem- 
ing any of its Liberty bond issues that may 
be outstanding in 1933 on any interest 
date thereafter. This naturally has placed 
the sole remaining long-termed obligations 
of the Treasury in a favorable position. 
The Treasury 434’s, 4’s and 334 per cent 
bonds, which are not callable for 17 to 20 
years, have all risen recently to high 
record prices. Yet, even these prices are 
not high in comparison with quotations 
that have existed for prime government 
securities in the past. In 1901 the Govern- 
ment 4’s sold as high as 13954, an issue 
which was due in 1925. 


Municipat AND RaiLroap Bonps 
STRENGTHENED 

One of the direct results of the improve- 
ment in the market for Government bonds 
this year has been a distinct enlivening of 
interest in municipal bonds. For some time 
the municipal market has been quiet: 
partly because of the heavy expansion in 
municipal debt in recent years, and prob- 
ably also because the reduction in surtax 
rates lately has rendered the tax-exempt 
provisions of such issues less attractive. 

But the improvement in the market for 
Government bonds in all probability will 
exert a wholesome influence throughout the 
bond market. Marked improvement has 
already occurred in the market for railroad 
bonds, leading many railroads to take 
action looking toward the redemption of 
high coupon rate bonds in advance of 
maturity, where callable provisions exist. 
Thus far, the market for railroad bonds 
has been most directly responsive to the 
improvement in earning power of the 
carriers that has developed in the past 
four years; but the underlying strength in 
the general bond market should impart a 
considerable degree of strength in this 
quarter apart from a mere matter of 
earnings. Finally, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the stock market itself will 
benefit indirectly. The market for many 
high-grade preferred and common stocks 
of corporations comes directly into compe- 
tition with the bond market. When divi- 
dends are safe beyond all question of 
doubt, many investors in fact prefer 
common stocks, since they cannot be 
called and since they often offer attractive 
possibilities for appreciation to a degree 
which bonds do not possess. 
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Science Notes 
C. K. OcpEN 


VE Sir Isaac Newton first discov- 

ered the physical nature of white 
light, he introduced the term indigo to 
describe one of its seven fundamental 
constituents revealed in the spectrum 
band when light is passed through a 
prism. Since then there has been a cer- 
tain, amount of misunderstanding, espe- 
cially amongst artists, as to the scientific 
nature of the seventh color. 

Previous to Newton’s time the term 
purple had satisfied the demand for mys- 
tery. For was not purple the royal color, 
the secret of whose production was known 
to the Phoenicians but had since been lost? 
Even to-day how many of us could define 
visual purple (the light-sensation sub- 
stance in the eye, as has recently been 
shown in “The American Journal of 
Physical Optics”, (6 (3) p. 317) or say 
whether and why purple is or is not visible 
in the spectrum? 

Let us, therefore, examine the state of 
modern knowledge concerning the seventh 
color. And first of all we may note that in 
ancient times the word purple was applied 
to a color much more red and less violet 
than it is to-day. The Greek porphyra, 
from which our word purple comes, meant 
a deep crimson. This is shown by the fact 
that classical writers compared it to blood. 
Later on, in the sixteenth century, this 
was made clear by Sidney who wrote that 
it was “not that purple which we now 
have, but of the right Tyrian purple which 
was nearest to a color between our murry 
and scarlet.” 

Now the purpura of the Romans, while 
it was applied quite generally to a color, 
meant more especially the purple dye which 
was extracted from certain shell-fish out of 
the sea. This was called more particularly 
Tyrian purple, because one of the chief 
seats of its manufacture was at Tyre in 
Syria. But as we shall see presently it was 
by no means the monopoly of Tyre. It 
came from other towns as well. 
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The purple dye is a product of one or 
two kinds of marine snails not unlike the 


humble whelk and winkle. The purple is 
more properly a by-product rather than a 
product, for it is of no use at all to the 
creature which makes it. Indeed, inside 
the animal it is still colorless. This stuff, 
which later turns into purple, is mixed in 
the shell-fish with a slimy material. The 
slime is secreted by a gland which is 
situated-near the gill, or breathing organ, 
of the snail. The topography of these 
structures is shown in Fig. 1, which repre- 
sents one of the creatures removed from 
its shell, —a being the purple gland and b 
the breathing organ. The exact way in 
which the slime is 
formed was first 
made clear by La- 
caze Duthiers, a 
great French zool- 
ogist of the last 
century. Lacaze 
Duthiers showed 
in a communica- 
tion made in 1860 
to the Royal Soci- 
ety of London 
that the gland in question has no duct 
leading to the outside, but that the cells 
of which it is composed break down one 
by one; fall off, and disintegrate into a 
slime. In this slime the stuff which later 
turns into purple is contained. 

If one of these shells, which is common 
enough on many coasts, be broken open 
and the animal extracted from its house, 
nothing at all happens provided the animal 
be kept in the dark. But if the naked 
shell-fish, kept moist with water, be 
exposed to a strongish light, the slime in 
the neighborhood of the slime gland 
gradually becomes colored. At first a yel- 
low tint appears, then green which be- 
comes brighter, turns bluish, and finally 
assumes a brilliant purple color. This is 
the Tyrian purple of the ancients. 

What is the chemical nature of the color- 
ing matter? Recent research work enables 
us now to give a detailed answer to this; 
and the fact is remarkable, for there are so 
very many brilliant colorings in animals the 
rex] nature of which is still quite unknown. 
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We are able to answer the question in the 
case of the shell-fish purple owing to the 
careful work of a German chemist, who 
was able to extract one gram of the pure 
coloring matter. In order to do so he 
sacrificed 12,000 of the molluscs. When 
the chemical analysis was made, the result 
was most surprising. It turned out that 
the purple is very nearly related to indigo, 
— the other color which figures so promi- 
nently in color controversy and has per- 
plexed both artists and theorists. Purple 
is indigo united to bromine. 


INDIGO 


Which brings us back to Newton, for it 
is curious that these two historical prob- 
lems should thus merge in the mollusc 
Newton, to establish the analogy which he 
believed to exist between the seven notes 
of the diatonic scale in music, and the 
hues which he found in the spectrum, is 
supposed to have arbitrarily named red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 

violet. Nearly all subsequent believers in 
the analogy have chosen purple, after 
violet, for their seventh color, the leading 
note which, in the musical scale, unites the 
octaves. 

What Newton understood by indigo has 
lately been investigated by Mr. R. A. 
Houstoun of Glasglow University, who 
agrees with the English governmental 
experimenter, Dr. KEdridge-Green, that 
both Newton and the assistant on whom 
he is known to have relied could see one 
more color than the average man! Most of 
us, they assert, are “hexachromatic”’. We 
see red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
violet. Newton actually saw a seventh 
color, indigo, between blue and violet. 

Be that as it may, indigo itself is the 
product of certain plants which grow 
especially in India. Indeed the Greek name 
for indigo, indikon, meant the Indian sub- 
stance. Its usual name in Mediterranean 
countries, especially in medieval times, 
was Annil. Hakluyt in his voyages speaks 
of “Anil or Indigo” as a precious product. 
This word comes from a Sankrit root which 
passed through Arabic into the European 
tongues and is the root of the word aniline. 
Indigo, however, is not only the product of 
Indian plants; it was produced in England 
from a plant known to the Britons as 
Woad, with which they stained their 
bodies, and it was produced in many other 
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countries. In ancient Egypt it was well- 
known and was used for staining mummy- 
cases. In medieval times it was almost the 
sole purple coloring matte:, for as we shall 
see below, the art of working the shell- 
fish had become completely lost. To-day, 
of course, the plant indigo is largely su- 
perseded by a manufactured synthetic 
product. 

From the chemical standpoint, the mo!- 
ecule of indigo contains a substance called 
indole. This appears in the intestine of 
animals. It is a breakdown product of the 
proteins which form the greater part of 
meat. But it does not all pass out of the 
body directly. Some of the indole is ab- 
sorbed from the intestine into the blood. 
But this is a most undesirable happening 
for the animal body since indole, apart 
from smelling evil, is a poison. It has there- 
fore to be got quickly out of the way in 
some manner or another. The manner 
adopted by the body is to unite it to sul- 
phur in the blood. The combination is a 
harmless product which is subsequently 
excreted. 

Tue SuLpHuROus SKUNK 

And this, by a devious way, brings us 
back to our shell-fish pigment. The excur- 
sion into plant and human physiology was 
made solely with the purpose of beticr 
explaining the make-up of Tyrian purple. 
The colorless stuff contained in the slime 
of the sea-snail is the harmless sulphur 
compound of indigo. With the aid of light, 
and with the additional aid of a ferment 
which is also present in the slime, our col- 
orless sulphur compound is converted into 
oe which is indigo with bromine 
tacked on. The purple passes through a 
yellow and then a blue intermediate stage. 
The green which is seen on exposing the 
shell-fish to light is just the yellow with 
blue superposed. 

There is one detail in this process of 
chemical change that still remains to be 
mentioned. What becomes of the sulphur? 
For the purple end-product contains no 
sulphur. This sulphur is not far to seek, 
for it soon betrays its presence by an 
offensive smell, not unlike that of garlic. 
The fact is that in the transformation of 
the colorless sulphur compound into 
purple, the sulphur appears as a by-prod- 
uct in the form of a compound known to 
chemists as mercaptan. It is this very 
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stuff which gives their smell to skunks, 
the worst smell (it is said) on earth. A 
consequence of this was, very naturally, 
that the purple factories of the ancients 
were famous for their stench. Strabo tells 
us that Tyre was on that account a very 
undesirable place to have as one’s home 
town. 

From the point of view of the sea-snail, 
the sulphur compound of indole and the 
indigo or purple into which it changes are 
a pure excretion of waste matter. It is a 
way of getting rid of an undesirable by- 
product from the intestine, just as happens 
in our bodies. The color is not even of any 
use to the snail, as for instance the black 
sepia ink is to the cuttlefish. Our snail 
exudes the slime from its shell little by 
little and the slime is dissipated into the 
sea before ever it becomes colored. The 
cuttlefish more cleverly makes use of what 
is equally a waste product of its economy. 
The black ink is stored up in a pouch, and 
then when attacked the creature suddenly 
squirts out all the inky content of the bag 
and makes off under cover of the “‘smoke- 


cloud”’. 


Puree FISHERIES 


The ancients fished the precious shell- 


fish all around their coasts. Some were 
picked off the rocks at the water’s edge, 
many more were ob- 
tained by divers. Pro- 
fessor H. Munro Fox, 
of Birmingham Univer- 
sity, who has made a 
special study of the 
ways of the ancients in 
relation to shell-fish, 
adds that the life of 
the fishermen was a 
hard one, for it was 
believed that inferior 
dye was produced dur- 
ing the breeding season. 
Since this season falls 
in the late Spring and Summer, all the 
fishing was done in the Autumn and 
Winter. The molluscs made use of to 
produce the dye were of two sorts, known 
to science as Purpura and Murex. Figure 2 
shows the commonest kind. Another sort 
has a spiny shell. The photograph below, 
taken by Professor Fox, shows how these 
shells are found in incredible numbers 
on some of the Mediterranean beaches. 


Fig. 2 


Indeed they are a very pest for the feet of 
bathers. 

While Tyre was the most famous centre 
of purple production in ancient historical 
times, — indeed a purple shell was stamped 
on Tyrian coins, — the origin of the indus- 
try dates much further back. It was flour- 
ishing already in Minoan Crete. Great 
banks of broken shells are found to-day in 
places on that island. Fragmentsof pottery 
and tiles with inscriptions on them which 
have been found side by side with the 
shells leave no doubt as to the epoch at 
which the factories existed. Later on, in 
Tyre and Sidon, huge banks of shells, 
some of them a hundred yards long and 
several yards thick, were formed by the 
waste heaps from the purple factories. 
In Syria it was the Phoenicians who estab- 
lished great purple works. Phoenician 
textile fabrics had a world-wide reputation 
largely owing to the purple dye. And this 
humble snail seems to have been the 
incitement to many of the famous Phoeni- 
cian voyages, for they went farther and 
farther afield in search of new fishing 
grounds for the Murex. It may be that they 
introduced the art into Ireland, for in 
remote historical times garments dyed 
with Murex purple were used by Irish 
kings. 
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Purple-dyed clothes were always a 
luxury owing to their cost, but neverthe- 
less the process of dyeing was very well 
known all over the ancient world. It was 
not even restricted to Europe. The same 
shell-fish purple was produced by the 
ancient Chinese, and in quite a different 
part of the world by the Aztecs of Mexico. 
This being so, it is a very remarkable fact 
indeed that when the Roman Empire came 
to an end the process became entirely for- 
gotten in Europe. It was completely 
forgotten and unknown for ten centuries. 
Not until 1860 did an Englishman, Wil- 
liam Cole, of Bristol, rediscover the purple 
dye. He found sea-snails on the shores of 
the Severn which formed the pigment. 
Cole studied its properties and he com- 
pared what he had found with the writings 
of Aristotle and of Pliny on the subject. 
Then he wrote a book entitled, “ Discovery 
of a Shell-fish, found on the Shores of the 
Severn, in which is a Vein containing a 
Juice giving the delicate and durable 
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Tincture of the ancient, rich, Tyrian 
purple”. But factories were never again 
established as they had been in Rome. 

The dyeing process was simple enough. 
The animals, extracted from their shells, 
were mixed with lime to prevent putrefac- 
tion and left to steep for three days. They 
were then boiled up in water for several 
days, contained in leaden or tin vessels. 
From time to time the greasy froth was 
skimmed off. When the purple liquid was 
passably clear, the cloths were dipped 
into it. 

The actual color of the dye is purple as 
we understand the word to-day. Yet, as 
we have seen, the ancients meant some- 
thing more reddish by the word. The 
actual tint in demand varied with the 
fashion of the day. In early days different 
tints were given to the dyed cloths by 
using varieties of the dye extracted from 
various different species of the molluscs. 
These give variations of the color. Never- 
theless the natural tint is never reddish. 
It appears that the Tyrians had some 
process of reddening the dye which re- 
mains a secret to us. 


A Most Ancient AND Fisu-Like 
SMELL 

The cost of production was necessarily 
high, — small amounts only of the pigment 
can. be extracted out-of numerous shell- 
fish. In the reign of Augustus a pound of 
dye stuff was worth 1,000 denarii, or about 
$250. Dr. Luckiesh, of the General Electric 
Company, has suggested that this high 
cost was probably the cause of the restric- 
tion of the use of purple. In ancient Egypt 
and Babylon purple was used by royalty 
and in temples; and gradually became 
emblematic of power. But, as we have 


seen, there are many who claim that apart 
from its associations with power, it natur- 
ally produces a feeling of dignity. In a 
study of the emotional effects of color, 
Professor Newton A. Wells, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, having himself described 
purple as “ stately, pompous, impressive,’ 
records tha: fifty-four out of sixty-three 
Middle Westerners found purple grave or 
reposeful as against nine who found it 
lively or exciting. 

Tyrian and Imperial purple were synon- 
ymous, and indeed in Rome it was pun- 
ishable for non-royalty to wear the purple. 
The Emperor Constantine was called 
Porphyrogenitus and imperial children in 
Byzantium were born in a chamber with 
purple hangings called Porphyra. 

‘The dye was prized by the ancients not 
only on account of its precious value and 
royal association but also for its durabil- 
ity. While vegetable dyes faded in the 
light, this one was permanent. Alexander 
found at Susa cloths which had belonged 
to Darius two centuries before, with the 
purple color unaltered. 

Purple was not only used for dyeing 
cloth, but for coloring parchments. It had 
a stranger use in addition to this, for it 
was employed as rouge for cheeks and lips. 
This was done both in ancient Rome and 
by the Aztecs of Mexico, as is seen on 
their purple-dyed manuscripts. 

As Professor Fox will remind us next 
month, there was one great drawback tothe 
use of purple raiments under which the 
royal wearers had to suffer. The dyed cloth 
never lost traces of its fetid odor of mer- 
captan. Perhaps this,—its “most ancient 
and fish-like smell’’, —is the reason for the 


extravagant use of perfumes by the wear- 
ers of the purple. 





Spiny variety of purple shells on a Mediterranean beach 
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Courtesy Swedish State Railways 


Peasants of Dalecarlia 


Sweden, Hearth of the Nordics 


NABOTH 


\ OE Longfellow visited Sweden in 

the Summer of 1835, he arrived in a 
sailing vessel and traveled through the 
country with horse and carriage. What 
had attracted him to this elongated 
peninsula of northern Europe was the 
poetry of Esaias Tegner and in the “ North 
American Review” for July, 1837, almost 
exactly ninety years ago, he published a 
critical appreciation of Tegner’ s best 
known work, the heroic cycle, “ Frithiof’s 
Saga”. Later this paper was republished 
in the collection of Longfellow’s prose 
work, called “ Driftwood” 

Besides a review of the poem with 
translations of the more striking parts, 
the article contained a charming descrip- 
tion of country life in Sweden including an 
account of such picturesque customs as a 
peasant wedding in Dalecarlia. “Almost 
primeval simplicity reigns over this north- 
ern land,” wrote the New England 
traveler-poet, “almost primeval solitude 
and stillness.” 

Like most countries, Sweden has changed 
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a great deal during the past ninety years, 
but in no respect perhaps more than in 
transportation. To-day there are direct 
steamship lines to Gothenburg from both 
New York and London and through trains 
from the European continent. The first 
motor-liner on the North Atlantic was 
Swedish, and there is even a motorized 
passenger line to Sweden from San Fran- 
cisco via the Panama Canal. When air- 
ships become practicable as cruisers over 
the Atlantic, it is probable that Swedes 
will fly them, also. Already they have 
passenger planes from several points on 
the European continent to Malmo, at the 
extreme southern point of the peninsula, 
so that it is now possible to have marme- 
lade and tea for breakfast in London or 
croissants with café au lait in Paris and 
dine that night in Sweden. 

But if Longfellow were going to Sweden 
from the Continent to-day, he would 
probably prefer to take one of the through 
trains from Berlin or Hamburg, which are 
carried across the Baltic on steam ferries 
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ESTERLY trade 

winds blow gently all 
year ’round in the en- 
chanted lands that border 
the old ‘‘Spanish Main.” 
The average temperature is 
80 degrees and there is al- 
ways a refreshing sense of 
health and coolness in the 
air. 
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big enough to take on board double rows 
of sleeping cars without disturbing the 
passengers. Once across the water at Trelle- 
borg, the two parts of the train are 
coupled together again and sent on to 
Malmo. From Malmo, whether arriving 
by boat, train, or airplane, the traveler 
has choice of motor roads, railroads, or air 
lines to the chief cities farther north. It 
was in this neighborhood of ancient castles 
and rich plains that Nils Holgerson 
started his memorable ride on the back of 
the goose and what he saw of his native 
land in the imagination of his author, Miss 
Selma Lagerlof, any traveler can now see 
from an airplane. If he chooses to follow 
the west coast northward, he will arrive at 
Gothenburg, the chief port of the country 
and the place where travelers by sea from 
the United States first see Sweden. 
Having just celebrated its tercentenary, 
Gothenburg is practically a contemporary 
of Boston. It was, in fact, founded by 
Gustavus Adolphus at the mouth of the 
Gota River as an outpost of Swedish 
commerce against the rival power of the 
Danes, and in order to develop the trade 
of the new city, the King granted special 
privileges to Dutch merchantmen. Com- 
ing from Holland, they did not feel at 
home until they had dug canals through 
the city, so that even now, throughout the 
heart of the business district, the masts 
of fishing smacks and coasting schooners 
mingle with the chimneypots of ware- 
houses and office buildings. In addition to 
its purely commercial aspects, Gothen- 
burg is famous as an art centre, having in 
its museum perhaps the best collection of 
modern Swedish art in existence. A short 
distance from Gothenburg is located the 
world famous Naas Institute, the pedago- 
gical cradle of Swedish “sloyd” or handi- 
craft. Each Summer teachers come there 
from all parts of the world for new ideas 
and special training in manual art and 
folklore, as well as dancing. Along the 
coast north of Gothenburg, in the skerries 
of Bohuslan, are found some of Sweden’s 
most famous salt water bathing resorts 
such as Marstrand, where the late King 
Oscar 11 went regularly each Summer for a 


“cure” 

North east of Gothenburg expands the 
equally renowned province of Vermland, 
the land of forests, lakes, and iron mines, 
where John Ericsson was born. Curiously 
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enough, the same district has also given 
birth to the most gifted writers in Swedish 
literature, Erik Gustaf Geijer, Easias 
Tegner, Selma Lagerlof, and Gustaf 
Froding. It is, therefore, the favorite 
objective of literary pilgrimages, and 
American warships touching shore in 
Sweden usually send a wreath to the grave 
of Captain Ericsson, designer of the 
“Monitor” and father of ironclad navies, 
at Filipstad. 

But for most visitors to Sweden the 
most alluring goal, the ville lumiére of the 
North, is the capital, Stockholm. Located 
on the eastern side of the peninsula, op- 
posite Gothenburg, it is accessible either 
by electrified railroad in about seven hours 
or more leisurely by the picturesque Gota 
Canal, Sweden’s ‘‘ Blue Belt’’, which links 
rivers, thirty-seven lakes, and arms of 
the sea until it crosses the entire country 
from the west coast to the Baltic. Con- 
ceived and built before railroads were 
thought of, it now serves chiefly as a 
tourist route, winding in and out through 
meadows and forests, past churches, 
towns and ruins of cloisters and castles, 
and rising by successive locks such as 
those of Trollhattan until it reaches three 
hundred feet above sea level. It was by 
way of Gota Canal that Hans Christian 
Andersen, the Danish poet and fairy.tale 
inventor, made his.first journey to Stock- 
holm in 1837, or only two years after Mr. 
Longfellow’s visit, and curiously enough it 
was on one of the canal.boats during that 
trip that he made the first-acquaintance of 
Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish novelist, 
who later came to the United States, de- 
scribing her visit charmingly in letters 
which were recently republished in Eng- 
lish as “America of the Fifties”. In them 
she described her calls on the literary lions 
of the day, Longfellow, Holmes, Washing- 
ton Irving, Emerson, Hawthorne. 

Since then railroads have been built, 
some have been electrified, modern in- 
dustry has spread over Sweden, and air- 
planes have been added to the means of 
communication, but the Géta Canal trip 
remains very much the same to-day as 
it was in the days of Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

Of their capital, Stockholm, the resi- 
dents are inordinately fond, lavishing on 
it pet names and ornaments as on a favor- 
ite child or loved woman. “Queen of the 
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Let us send you 
descriptive literature. 
Address Red Star Line, 
No. 1 Broadway, New 
York; American Ex- 
pressCo. 65 Broadway, 
NewYork;other offices 
of either company, or 
authorized agencies. 


RED nice LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


in cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


om 
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4 GOLDEN OPINION 


“There is the most frie ndly feeling throughout 
Sweden for America’’—T. O. Klath, U. S, 
Attaché, in the Chicago Journal 


" SWEDEN > 
“Welcomes You 


A romantic highway to explore is 
Gota Canal, Sweden’s “Blue Belt”’, 
which takes you leisurely overland 
from Gothenburg to Stockholm. It 
touches the high spots in Sweden’s 
fascinating history. 


Stockholm itself with its picturesque 
setting, rich social life, theatres, art 
museums and colleges, is one of the 
cultural capitals of Europe, —a 
Northern Venice in an intellectual 
as well as physical sense. 


Diverting excursions may be made 
to Dalecarlia, Visby and Lapland, 
Sweden’s arctic summerland, with 
its never-setting sun. 

Begin this year’s tour in Sweden 
Nine days from New York direct by the Swedish Amer- 
ican Line, or via England. Through trains from Berlin 


and Hamburg. Booklet “‘Swedish Vacation Trips” 
from any travel bureau or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
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s.s. RESOLUTE 


“QUEEN OF CRUISING STEAMERS” 


Cruise on the luxurious Resolute, to 
the wonderlands of the world. The color- 
ful Mediterranean, the Holy Land, Egypt, 
litle-known East Africa, mysterious India, fantastic 
China and Japan in cherry-blossom time. 

In 140 days, you cover 37,849 miles on land and 
sea—visiting 63 fascinating cities in 30 chosen coun- 
t-'2s each at the ideal season. All the Oriental Ports of 
all other world cruises plus Borneo and French 
Somaliland. One experi- 
enced management on ship 
and shore. 

The Resolute — built for 
tropical service—is the ideal 
cruising steamer with mag- 
nificent public rooms; large, 
airy cabins; sunlit tiled 
swimming pool and spacious decks. 





Rates, including shore excursions, $2,000 upward, 
Descriptive literature will be sent on request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 


28 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and 
. local steamship agents 
Illustrated L 


SWEDEN, HEARTH OF THE NORDICS 


Baltic,” “Venice of the North” they have 
called the city. Built on a group of islands 
and promontories at the junction of Lake 
Malaren and the Baltic Sea, it was origi- 
nally a fortress, planned as a key to the 
interior lake system where the old kings 
had their Winter quarters, just as Paris 
was founded on an island to control the 
Seine. Foreign writers visiting Stockholm 
have been hardly less lavish. Some have 
glorified its physical aspects, such as its 
distinctive architecture, both the old and 
the ultra-modern, others its gay social life, 
particularly during the Summer when the. 
twilight lingers through most of the night. 
All agree that it is a pleasant city in which 
to dwell. 

Places of interest in Stockholm which 
no travelercan afford to miss are: Skansen, 
probably the first open air museum, where 
the everyday life of Sweden’s past is daily 
reproduced; the Northern Museum, with 
its remarkable collection of Nordic an- 
tiquities; the National Museum, with 
priceless masterpieces of Swedish paint- 
ing and sculpture and one of the finest 
archeological collections in the world; the 
old “City between the bridges”, with 
its medieval, narrow streets; the Royal 
Opera, the Dramatic Theatre, and Rid- 
darholms Church, ‘‘Sweden’s Pantheon,” 
with the tombs of many kings, including 
Gustavus Adolphus and Charles x1. 

Not many hours’ sail from the Swedish 
capital lies the Island of Gotland, “The 
Pearl of the Baltic.” A saga relates that 
of old it was enchanted, hiding beneath 
the waves by day, and rising to the sur- 
face only at night, a curious poetic antici- 
pation of its actual history, for, after a 
varying career in ancient times, it rose 
to a position of splendor in the Middle 
Ages, fell again into obscurity, and now, 
because of its romantic story, is gaining 
fame among tourists. The pride of Got- 
land is Visby, “The City of Ruins and 
Roses,”’ once a secure stronghold for the 
merchant princes of the Hanseatic League 
who plied a glamorous sea trade between 
the East and the West. The military 
wall, two miles long, which almost com- 
pletely surrounded the old City is there 
still, with its thirty-seven lofty towers, all 
intact. Within this wall fifteen magnifi- 
cent cathedrals and churches were erected 
by the merchants, and, even in the re- 
maining ruins, the architectural loveliness 
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Southern Continents Cruise 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ANIR IRI GAA 


EGYPT - EUROPE 


SAIL AWAY TO SUMMER-TIME NEXT WINTER 


Three continents! Leaving winter behind for 101 days. 


The only cruise of its kind with a background of experience. Two 
previous cruises make this the one perfected tour to the last fron- 
tier of travel-land. Strange, alluring Africa. The diamond mines! 
The fantastic natives. Ancient Egypt and the historic Nile with 
South America and Europe in shes bonnie. 


A summer-time cruise in winter—visiting each continent at its best 
season on the favorite cruising steamer Lapland. 


Sailing January 16, 1928 


Africa offers the traveller something ‘‘distinctly different”—primitive peoples, 
“unspoiled” by tourist travel, scenery of wondrous beauty —Victoria Falls, 
twice the height of Niagara, snow-capped mountains, the endless veldt, and, 
everywhere, the hardy outposts of modern civilization,which is opening to the 
world a hitherto unknown continent. 


Rates are surprisingly moderate. From $15 a day, including all expenses. But 
let us send you literature that will tell you all. 


Address Red Star Line, 
RED STAR LINE 83) 70% > 
York; American Express SOUTH 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE Company Company, 65 Broadway, abdalcal 


in cooperation with so York ; other abies of 
either company, or author- 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY ized agents. 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners; rates include hotels, guides, 
drives, fees 


125 days $1250 to $3000 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “CALEDONIA” sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, 

Honolulu, 19 days Japan and China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 

17 days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, reece, Italy, Riviera, 
Havre. Surope stop-over. 


Norway—Mediterranean Cruise , 
July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300. . 
24th Mediterranean Cruise AJ oy-Ride 
Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Bidg., N. Y. to the Orient! 


ALL Yours! Dancing, deck sports, 
Roman swimming pools, moving pic- 


tures, masquerade balls, sunny deck 
B O O K S jaunts, unforgettable moonlight nights. More! 
Werte -fanaee Japanese per ong, o> sont. 
and special European cuisine. iental at- 
IHEY are our intimate personal friends, never in- mosphere from moment of sailing from San ON REQUEST 
truding yet always ready for an hour with us. Francisco, Los Angeles or Seattle, to foram. Magazine 
They bring to us the wisdom of experience, the sunlight aaa reenea crete, — i z etna 
of humor, the austerities and revelations of science, bs eer Oar a e ae slight. Liao 
the quiet depths of philosophy, the charm of adven- electric fans...¢very modern ocean Celignt, 
ture and far places. NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
The Book Service of The Forum Macazin™ will gladly 
aid you in your selection of books on any subject. New York 
Travel, history, science, philosophy, art, fiction, poetry, 





Los Angeie4 


psychology—we can promptly supply you with the 10 Bridge St. SS : Biltmose Hote’ 
books of any author or publisher. Let us supply all Seattle 


your books for you. 


Or any loca 
801—Ist Ave. 


, ts 
; R.R. or S.S 
THE FORUM BOOK SERVICE Sin Sendtien . Aion 


441 Lexington Avenue New York City 551 Market St. 
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SEE JAPAN 





through paper windo 
S° TEA in a satiny house. Look out through win- 

dows made of... paper. Truly! For it’s Japan. 
Come from lovely Lake Biwa through twisting tun- 
rels...inatorch-lit boat... the light slipping over 
the coppery faces of the rowers. Visit the Second 
Moon Temple. Forget, for awhile, that you are an 


Occidental ... breathe deeply the fragrant incense 
of the Far East! 


10 days , .. and you are there. Sail on a luxurious 
‘‘Empress”’ from Vancouver, via Victoria. Enjoy the 
cheerful, home-like cabins . . . exceptionally well 
ventilated for sailing the tropical seas. Too, these 
are the fastest Liners on the Pacific . . . chosen by 
those who know that comfort makes traveling a joy. 
When you have explored Nippon Land ... and its 
shops! ... sail to Chinese ports. Then to the Philip- 
pines. At Manila, ride in acomical ca/esa perched on 
two wheels. You can see so many queer and 
interesting things! Write for booklets. 


Always carry Canapian Paciric Express Taaverers Cueques 


Offices in all large cities, including 
New York—344 Madison Ave.; Chicago—71 East Jackson; San 
Francisco—675 Market St.; Montreal—141 St. James Street 


* CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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survives. Other monuments of those 
spacious days are to be seen in the 
towering ivy-covered mansions of private 
citizens who were so rich that “their hogs 
drank from silver troughs” 

From Stockholm it is also convenient 
to take a trip by railroad northwards to 
the far famed province of Dalecarlia to 
see its natural beauty and the quaint, 
colorful life of the peasants and villagers, 
who have preserved much of their provin- 
cial culture uncorrupted for hundreds of 
years. Their picturesque homes and han- 
dicrafts long occupied the attention of 
Carl Larsson, who never tired of weaving 
these motifs into his decorative paintings. 
Anders Zorn, after winning success as a 
painter in many cities, both in Europe and 
America, withdrew to idyllic Mora and 
turned out an amazing succession of por- 
traits and figure compositions for which 
his humble neighbors served as models. 

Still more impressive, perhaps, is the 
train trip further north through dark 
forests and over wide, brimming rivers to 
the Arctic regions of Lapland, where by 
the light of the midnight sun are to be seen 
such incongruous activities as reindeer 
herding by primitive nomad Lapps and 
drilling for iron ore by modern miners with 
hydro-electric power. An electrified rail- 
road runs across the peninsula from Lula 
on the Baltic coast of Sweden to Narvik on 
the Atlantic coast of Norway, and while 
its main business is ore carrying, passenger 
trains run direct from Stockholm to 
Abisko, where there is a tourist hotel for 
those wishing to see the midnight sun as 
well as to observe the customs of the 
mysterious Lapps. It is the only point 
on the globe where the midnight sun 
can be seen from a modern train, the 
Lappland Express, which leaves Stock- 
holm daily. 

But wherever you travel in Sweden 
to-day, as in the days of Longfellow and 
Hans Christian Andersen, you meet the 
same troops of flaxen haired children, the 
same kind, cordial people, with whom you 
easily make acquaintance. There is no 
anti-American feeling, because first of all 
there are no war debts pending and 
furthermore, as was pointed out by Mr. 
a Klath, the American commercial 
attaché in Stoc kholm, nearly every family 
has a member, relative, or acquaintance in 
the United States. 
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The Land of 
Mellow Sunshine 

and invigorating climate. The land of mystic 

magnificence — of towering mountains, majestic 


waterfalls, beautiful rivers and verdant veld. The 
land of modern cities and native Kraals. 


The land of beautiful flowers, sylvan glades, bo- 
tanical gardens and primeval forests. Where 
you can motor over fine roads or travel by fast 
luxurious trains. Where you can see — 


The Great Diamond and Gold Mines 
The Quaint Kaffir Kraals 


The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
The Wonderful Victoria Falls 

The Magic Congo Caves 

The Beautiful, Speedy, Preening Ostrich. 


The S. A. Government Railways are internation- 
ally famous for comfort, speed, safety and con- 
veniences of dining and sleeping car service. 


Write for free booklet, “It Is Summer 
There’, or send 12c (to cover post- 
age) for illustrated travel literature. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT OFFICE 





The Future 
of Christianity 


by WituiaM Ratpu INGE 


According to the brilliant and 
distinguished Dean of St. Paul's, 
London, the future Christianity 
will be a religion of the spirit. 


Dean Inge’s essay, which first ap- 
peared in Tue Forum, has now 
been published in a small booklet, 
with an unusual portrait of the 
Dean as frontispiece. 


25 cents ~ post free 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. 





} 657 Bowling Green Offices Broadway, N. Y. C. ( 





A Glorious Golden VOICE 
for Your Country Estate 


cr Long Island, on Catalina, in Florida, charming estates 
have been made even more charming. They have been 
given a VOICE. Golden-toned Deagan Chimes have been 
installed to give expression to the scenes of beauty and love- 
liness in which they are set. 

The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow song of these 
chimes has become part of the community itself—eagerly 
awaited by all within reach of their golden notes. The estates 
have become known far and wide as “the home of the chimes.” 

It is hard to imagine a more satisfying investment, a more 
lasting source of gratification, than Golden-Voiced Deagag 
Chimes for country estates. A booklet describing a few of the 
installations made and giving other interesting details, has just 
come off the press. May we send you your copy? 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


252 Deagan Building - CHICAGO 
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441 Lexington Avenue 


PENSIONS 


4 NHAT is a word which has 
caused a lot of cogitation on 
the part of both governments 

' and private business. 


The immense resources of life in- 
surance companies, their legally 
founded financial strength, have been 
applied to the problem of pensions. 


The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has recently taken an 
interesting step in this direction. In 
addition to the Retirement Features, 
the Tech plan also provides for 
Death and Disability Benefits. This 
is a special application of Group 
Insurance as written by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

The plan is adaptable to the needs 
of firms and corporations and re- 
quires only a modest appropriation 
to set itin motion. The cost is well 
within the means of both employer 
and employees. 

We shall be pleased to furnish you, without 
obligation on your part, full information as 


applied to your own needs. Write to In- 
quiry Bureau, 


Lire INSURANCE COMPA 
OF Boston, MassacnuSETTS 


197 CLARENDON St., Boston 





Twelve Modern Apostles and 


Their Creeds 
A Symposium of Faiths 


If you were interested by the Confessions of 
Faith Series which appeared in THE Forum 
during 1926, you will want to own this book. 
It contains the twelve articles which appeared 
in the magazine, together with an introduction 
by Dean Inge, and may be had for $2.50 from 


THE FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
New York City 
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SWEDEN, HEARTH OF THE NORDICS 


Due to this intimate relationship, the 
“americanization”’ of Sweden is progress- 
ing apace, just as in the 18th century the 
friendship between the kings of Sweden 
and the royal family of France promoted 
the spread of French ideas. Now the for- 
eign tongue most commonly studied and 
spoken is English which was also the first 
language chosen for instruction by radio. 
Three-fourths of the films shown in 
Sweden come from the United States and 
the proportion of American made motor 
cars is even greater. 

Travel in Sweden is being rapidly 
motorized and throughout the country the 
highways are solicitously kept in condition 
for automobile traffic. A national road 
system, with pavements after the Ameri- 
can manner, has been started and the 
bulk of revenue from the automobile 
licences is spent for this purpose. The huge 
train ferries from the Continent, already 
referred to, also carry motor cars, so that 
regardless of the Baltic, those touring Eu- 
rope in their own vehicles can conven- 
iently include Sweden. 

From the United States come also new 
impulses for out-of-door life. Motor camp- 
ing “a l’Américaine” is the fad of the 
day and when the newspapers carry hints 
and directions, they are copied mostly 
from American publications. Golf is also 
gaining in popularity and new courses are | 
being laid out close to all the chief cities. 
At Gothenburg, where the British influ- 
ence and example has always been strong, 
there is a golf course thirty years old, while 
in Stockholm the Royal Golf Club, of 
which the Crown Prince is president, has a 
new course, laid out by a Scotch profes- 
sional. In southern Sweden, where the land 
is naturally level, golf is the favorite sport of 
the well-to-do. Due to the royal example of 
King Gustav, tennis is also becoming more 
and more popular throughout Sweden. 

With its thousands of lakes and long 
shore line, frequently indented in the 
manner of the Maine coast, Sweden is 
naturally a place for water sports, rowing, 
sailing and swimming. The Summer re- 
gattas at Sandhamn, near Stockholm, and 
along the west coast near Gothenburg, 


_attract not only visitors but competitors 


from all parts of northern and western 
Europe. Finally its many streams, par- 
ticularly those in the cool forest region of 
the north, make it a fisherman’s paradise. 
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HER-ALDING ! 


THE 


BOKMAN 


for JUNE, 1927 


PARKING IN PARK ROW by Arthur McKeogh 


How one of America’s most brilliant young editors broke 
into the newspapers, written with a dash. 


FROM “IN HIS STEPS’’ TO “ELMER GANTRY” 


Anonymous 
An amazing article picturing with graphic simplicity the American 
shift of emphasis within the last thirty-five years. 


IS THE CHAUTAUQUA WORTH WHILE? 
by Albert Edward Wiggam 


A counterblast to Mr. Lindeman’s article on the Chautauqua which 
appears in Tae Booxman for May is set off by Mr. Wiggam. 


IN ANSWER TO “‘HAS AMERICA A LITERARY 
DICTATORSHIP?”’ 


Replies to the anonymously written article in the May Bookman 
by Henry Seidel Canby of the Book-of-the-Month Club and Car] 
Van Doren of the Literary Gu Id. 


Orner CoNTRIBUTORS 


JAMES L. FORD HERSCHEL BRICKELL 
STARK YOUNG JAMES MELVIN LEE 
BABETTE DEUTSCH WINIFRED WELLS 
MARGERY MANSFIELD CHARLES W. FERGUSON 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR | 
FIFTY CENTS A COPY 


—— CLIP AND MAIL- 
THE BOOK MAN, 244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to THE BOOK MAN fer one year—to start with the June i 


ssue. Erclosed 
$4.00.* 





Name 


Address... 


. 
* Canadian postage 36 cents a year extra. Foreign postage 72 cents extra 
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Downtown ! 


Donatp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


The Changing Bond Market 


By all odds the most striking develop- 
ment in the business world this year has 
been the abundance of funds seeking in- 
vestment, a circumstance which has tend- 
ed to advance security prices to levels 
not witnessed in a quarter of a century. 
Interest returns now available in_first- 
class bonds or in high grade stocks en- 
titled to an investment rating appear to 
be unreasonably low to investors accus- 
tomed during the past decade to bonds 
bearing coupon rates of 5, 6, or 7 per cent. 
It was only a few years ago that municipal 
bonds were bearing a 6 per cent coupon. 
High grade corporation bonds bearing a 
7 per cent coupon were common. Now 33 4 
per cent coupons are appearing on munici- 
pals and 5 per cent corporation issues are 


* common. "The average investor of to-day 


was not an investor in the days when 4 
per cent was considered a high return for 
a choice bond, and when the individual 
who was at all particular about the selec- 
tion of desirable securities considered him- 
self fortunate when he was able to obtain 
a return of 3% per cent on his money. 
Before the War the field of bond buyers 
was decidedly limited. Geographically it 
was substantially confined to the eastern 
section of the country. Numerically it 
was estimated to include only 250,000 
bond buyers. The past decade has altered 
conditions. It was estimated that close 
to 20,000,000 individuals subscribed to 
Liberty bonds and Victory notes put out 
by the Government in the great War 


Illustrated LVI 
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drives. How many of those individuals 
can be regarded strictly as bond buyers 
to-day cannot be determined with accu- 
racy, but it is well known that the habits 
of thrift inculcated with the purchase of 
the first Liberty bond have been retained 
by a vast number of people, and as for 
the geographical distribution of bond 
buyers it is nation-wide. This prosperity 
of the past decade has created many 
millionaires and in some cases billionaires. 
Millionaires may not be so common in 
this country as some of our European 
friends seem inclined to think, but even 
in this country a millionaire has come to 
be defined more commonly as one who has 
an income of a million a year rather than 
one whose resources are a million dollars, 
as before the War. The last report of the 
United States Treasury Department on 
individual incomes revealed in the tax 
returns disclosed that over two hundred 
people paid taxes on an income of over a 
million dollars in 1926. Probably it is not 
an overstatement of the facts to say that 
where one person amassed a fortune of a 
million dollars in the past decade, a thou- 
sand people became prosperous in the 
ordinary sense of the word and entitled 
to be rated among prospective bond 
buyers. ‘To this army of relatively new 
investors, current prices for bonds may 
seem to be unduly high. The cost of 
buying an income, a competency, is much 
higher than it was a few years ago, and 
additional investments at current levels 
are often made with little confidence in 
the permanency of existing prices. 





The Six Largest 


Life Insurance Companies 
Tew dt 


United States 


have invested over 


Two Billions 


National Union 
Mortgage Bonds 


Make available to the average investor 


choice first mortgages on improved city 
and suburban property. 


Every mortgage underlying these bonds 
is irrevocably guaranteed both as to 
principal and interest by one of the four 
following surety companies: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. © 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
eee tebe 
National Surety Co. 
New York 


Write today for our booklet which explains all 
the features of National Union Mortgage Bonds ~ 


NATIONAL UNION MortGAGE Co. 


BALTIMORE, --: MARYLAND 


MACKUBIN. GOODRICH & Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
FISCAL AGENTS 
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DOWNTOWN 


Delving into some old files, yellowed 
with age and with all the accumulation of 
dust that a large business centre accu- 
mulates in this bituminous age, an invest- 
ment banker recently brought to light one 
of his circulars of late 1go1, listing the 
bonds that his house had to offer its cus- 
tomers at that time. Even to one of his 
long experience, the prices quoted then 
were little short of amazing. The steady 
advance in the bond market for the past 
five years had come to be regarded as 
establishing a high market even by this 
experienced trader; but the prices quoted 
for bonds on that list in every instance 
were such as to make current prices seem 
low by comparison. If we except the two 
issues of United States Government 2 
per cent and 4 per cent bonds, — which 
were then quoted on a 1.74 and 1.94 per 
cent income basis,—only four of the 
thirty-five bonds on the list offered an 
income return or yield of more than 4 
per cent. We except the Government 
bonds for the reason that even in those 
days the yield of 2 per cent was not an 
inducement for the private investor, such 
bonds proving mainly attractive to na- 
tional banks for the circulation privilege, 
which rendered even that low yield profit- 
able. Twenty-five of the issues offered 
on this banker’s list in 1901 were munici- 
pals, the yields ranging from 2.83 per 
cent on State of Massachusetts 3 per cent 
gold bonds, to as high as 4.30 per cent for 
county of Chaves, New Mexico 5 per cent 
bonds, which were due serially from 1921 
to 1931. But even the latter were quoted 
at 109 %, a substantial premium above par. 

Of the remaining ten bonds, eight were 
railroad bonds, and, fortunately, a few of 
them are still outstanding and have some 
years to run to maturity. Accordingly 
the prices then and now can be compared. 
Chicago & North Western Railway gen- 
eral mortgage 314s, for instance, were 
quoted at 111 then, with 86 years to run to 
maturity; to-day those bonds are quoted 
at about 8234,— although they are 
about twenty-six years nearer maturity. 
Chicago: Burlington & Quincy first mort- 
gage 314s were quoted at 103, having 
then 48 years to run. They are quoted 
to-day at about 89. Illinois Central 
collateral trust 4s of 1952 were quoted in 
1901 at 10676; they are now selling 
around 9214. New York, Hew Haven & 
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Hartford 4s of 1947 were offered at 117, 
to yield 3.25 per cent, an indication of the 
yields that investors expected to obtain 
for their funds at that time. Although not 
on this particular bond list, it may be 
stated by way of comparison that to-day 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé general 
48 of 1995 have come to be regarded as 
the premier mortgage bonds of the railroad 
genus. These bonds are selling at this 
writing at 97, a discount from parity, 
which invites comparison with the New 
Haven 4s at 117 in 1901. Two years ago 
the Atchison 4s were selling at 84, and the 
13 point advance meanwhile does not 
suggest any great violence of uplift in the 
railroad bond market. With respect to 
the municipals of 1901, as quoted above, 
it should be noted that to-day yields are 
available all the way from 3.75 to 4 per 
cent, and there is an additional attraction 
in municipal bonds that did not exist 
twenty-five years ago, — namely, exemp- 
tion from Federal income taxes. 


Bonp CYcLEs 


If we concede for the sake of argument 
that bond prices move in great cycles 
covering generations, it would seem rea- 
sonable to conclude that the modern in- 
vestor may feel reasonably sure that the 
principal of a sound investment is not 
likely to grow less in the immediate future, 
whatever dissatisfaction he may find with 
the low rate of interest return at the 
moment. Many shrewd judges of bond 
values believe that the time is coming 
when high grade 5 per cent railroad bonds 
will sell around 110 and 120 while 4 per 
cent issues of the best type ought to com- 
mand prices from par to 110. To mention a 
collateral factor, incidentally, consider 
the materially improved position of rail- 
road securities as the result of a generation 
of experience in the development of a 
code of regulation under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; the _ establish- 
ment of the principle that capital pru- 
dently and honestly invested is entitled 
to a fair return; and, most of all, the pro- 
tection now afforded investors by the 
Government against a process of specula- 
tive railroad building which formerly 
brought many systems to financial grief. 
Now the trend is distinctly the other way. 
There has been a negligible amount of new 
railroad mileage in recent years, but in 
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the past five years alone the freight traffic 
of the carriers has increased by more than 
one-third. This more intensive use of 
existing railroad facilit‘es promises a more 
stabilized earnings position and accord- 
ingly a prospect of more stable financial 
conditions, — a point of distinct advan- 
tage to the holder of railroad bonds, even 
though it seems destined to be of more 
direct advantage to holders of railroad 
stocks. 


ABUNDANCE OF CAPITAL 


It is a commonplace remark in invest- 
ment circles that the abundance of in- 
vestment capital seeking employment is 
the outstanding feature of the investment 
situation. Each week develops some new 
proof of the truth of this assertion. 
The steady progress made by the Treas- 
ury Department in the redemption of the 
debt is an instance. Unlike English debts 
after the Napoleonic wars, the debt of the 
United States Government is regarded as 
an obligation that must be paid. England 
extended the debts of many of the wars 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
into perpetuity through the medium of 
consols. Liquidation of the United States 
Government debt diminishes one impor- 
tant supply of investment securities on the 
market. To-day some dealers predict that 
before the Liberty 31% per cent bonds fall 
due in 1947 the entire outstanding issues 
of Liberty bonds will have been retired 
through the normal operation of the 
sinking fund. Each day brings news of 
some outstanding Government, municipal, 
or corporation bond’s being called for 
redemption, either to be paid in cash or to 
be refunded into a new issue at a lower 
interest rate. 

Meanwhile the process of absorption of 
investment securities goes on relentlessly 
in tremendous volume, the bulk of it 
representing investments that are meant 
to be kept. Two of the most important 
channels diverting the flow of new security 
issues are the savings banks and the life 
insurance companies. These institutions 
represent the accumulated wealth of the 
great mass of the people. Millions of peo- 
ple who do not or can not buy bonds or 
stocks have accounts in the savings banks 
or have purchased life insurance policies. 
Indirectly they contribute, therefore, to 
the tremendous absorption of new capital 
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issues, and the few dollars saved by an 
individual or invested in a life insurance 
policy mingles with similar sums set aside 
by thousands of other individuals, — 
all going to swell the common fund of 
capital seeking investment. 


GROWTH OF DEMAND 


Five years ago the total savings depos- 
its of the country aggregated $13,281 ,000,- 
ooo. Last year they totaled $21,204,000,- 
ooo, and the increase of $7,923,000,000 
in this period is likely to be further ex- 
tended when the totals as of June 30, 
1927 are available. A large portion of the 
expansion in savings deposits has been 
invested in first mortgages on real estate, 
but the bond market has been raked over 
with a fine tooth comb by these institu- 
tions in the search for satisfactory invest- 
ment issues which come up to the legal 
requirements for savings bank invest- 
ments. During this period the total 
admitted assets of life insurance compa- 
nies increased from $8,652,000,000 to an 
estimated $12,850,000,000 in 1926, and 
the increase of $4,198,000,000 is likely to 
be more marked by the close of 1927, in 
view of the record breaking sales of life 
insurance companies this year. Dur- 
ing this same period building contracts 
in thirty-six cities increased $2,442,000,- 
000; the aggregate assets of building 
and* loan associations increased $2,937,- 
000,000 and the time loans of all member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system 
expanded $3,795,000,000. Set against this 
the total of all new security issues, in- 
cluding corporation, municipal and for- 
eign government securities, ranging from 
$4,300,000,000 a year in 1922 to $6,300,- 
000,000 in 1926, and it is patent that 
institutional buying of securities alone has 
been sufficient to account for well over half 
the total of new capital issues during this 
period. And this does not take into consid- 
eration the tendency for many corpora- 
tions not only to reduce their indebtedness 
or refund into obligations bearing a lower 
interest rate, but actually to invest large 
sums themselves in sound securities in 
order to have ready at hand at all times 
an ample supply of investments readily 
convertible into cash. Neither does it take 
into consideration the marked growth of 
investment trusts in this country, which 
are proving an important new source of 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR 


you" goes marching triumphantly across the pages of THE 

Forum. Mr. Studdert Kennedy opened the door wide with his 
paper “Short Skirts” in the June issue, in which he maintained that 
length of skirts is not related to laxity of morals. 


YRUM debates have established the frankness of manners, but not 

the essential deterioration or depravity of youth to-day. In our 
last issue, President MacCracken of Vassar defended the young col- 
legians in a beautiful allegory. And now comes that smiling arbiter of 
women’s dress, M. Paul Poiret of Paris, boldly prophesying thirty years 
into the future and predicting that skirts will disappear! 


BaHOMAS A. EDISON, in this, his last interview of the present 

Forum series, discusses this question of youth from the vantage 
point of his approaching eightieth birthday. He gives an answer full of 
benign confidence that youth will work out its own destiny. Like the 
late President Eliot of Harvard, Mr. Edison has mellowed and not 
soured with years, so that to-day his faith in mankind is still the strong- 
est stone in his temple. 


E. believes that just as there is a natural urge in youth, so too is 
there a natural check capable of keeping the impetuous forces 
within safe bounds. Youth has its self-respect, its ideals, its sense of 
decency and fair play, more potent than all our codes of morals, because 
the latter are but imperfect reflections of the former. What youth 
needs, however, is more accurate knowledge; and here Mr. Edison 
echoes the famous thought of Matthew Arnold, — that in working out 
its own problems youth must not disdain history, but seek the guidance 
of “the best that has been known and thought in the world”. 


ROFESSIONAL reformers may not be convinced by Mr. Edison’s 
opinions. Such folk should find comfort, therefore, in reading the 
ancient Code of Hammurabi, written in Babylon about 2250 B. C., 
which proclaimed, among other matters, that times were not what they 
used to be, for the young people had forsaken the ways of their fathers. 
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They Jeered at Me-— 
But I Made Them 


Three Weeks L 


I had never been called on to speak 
before. But the chairman had said: ‘Oh, 
it's easy, you won't have a bit of trouble. 
Just talk naturally.”” The minute I was on 
my feet I began to realize that speaking 
was a lot more difficult than I had ex- 
pected. Everyone appeared to be bored 
and hostile. Suddenly I noticed two of the 
members whispering 
and laughing. For an 
instant I almost lost 
control of myself and 
wanted to slink out 
of that room like a 
whipped cur. But I 
pulled myself together 
and made a fresh at- 
tempt to get started 
when someone in the 
audience said, 
“Louder and = fun- 
nier!’’ Everyone 
laughed. I stammered 
a few words and sat 
down! 

And that was the 
way it always was — 
I was always trying 
to impress others with 
my ability — in busi- 
ness, in social life 
in club work — and 
always failing miserably. Why couldn't I 
talk easily and fluently like other men 
talked? Often I saw men who were not 
half so thorough nor so hard working 
promoted to positions where they made a 
brilliant showing —not through hard 
work, but through their ability to talk 


How to 
lodge. 
How to 
toasts. 


How 
ality. 
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What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


talk before 
propose 


How to address board meetings. 
How to make a political speech. 
How to tell entertaining stories. 
How to make after-dinner speeches. 
How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 
How to develop self-confidence. 

to acquire a winning person- 


cleverly and convincingly —to give the 
appearance of being efficient and skillful. 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new 
easy method which made me a forceful 
speaker almost over night. I learned how 
to dominate one man or an audience of 
thousands. At the 
next meeting, just 
three weeks later, I 
got up and made the 
same speech I had 
tried to make before 
— but presented so 
forcefully, so con- 
vincingly that when I 
had finishedthey 
actually applauded 
me! 

Soon I had won 
salary increases, pro- 
motion, popularity, 
power. Today I al- 
ways have a ready 
flow of speech at my 
command. I am able 
to rise to any occasion, 
to meet any emer- 
gency with just the 
right words. And I 
accomplished all this 
by developing the natural power of speech 


your club or 


and respond to 


so few — by simply spending 15 minutes a 
day in the privacy of my own home, on 
this most fascinating subject. 

There is no magic, no trick, no mystery 
about becoming a powerful and convinc- 
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ing talker. You, too, can conquer timidity 
stage fright, self-consciousness and bash 
fulness. Today business demands for tli 
big, important high-salaried jobs, men 
who can dominate others — men who can 
make others do as they wish. 


Send fer This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully de 
scribed in a very informative free booklet 
called, How to Work Wonders with Words 
You are told how to bring out and develop 
your priceless natural gift—which will win 
for you advancement in position and salary 
popularity, social standing, power and real 
success. Absolutely free. Mail this coupon 
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is exceedingly appropriate that a 
magazine whose endeavor is “‘inter- 
preting the New America that is attaining 


consciousness in this decade” should 
present to its readers WiLtLaA CATHER’S 
new narrative, Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop. No figure in contemporary Amer- 
ican literature is more interesting or more 
important than Miss Cather. And this 
novelist has, in the decade just past, 
successfully interpreted America to itself. 
Though Miss Cather’s birthplace is in 
Virginia, the most impressionable years of 
her life were spent in the Middle West. 
The Song of the Lark, O Pioneers, My 
Antonia, One of Ours, A Lost Lady are 
novels whose roots are deep in this western 
soil, — novels noted for freshness of at- 
mosphere, vitality of character, and for 
the beauty of their polished prose. Miss 
Cather has a great tenderness for the 
prairie country but also admits the fasci- 
nation which the Southwest has always 
held for her, — and readers will recall in 
The Professor's House the extraordinary 
vividness of the Mesa country as seen 
through Tom Outland’s eyes. Always in a 
“Cather novel” there is perfect harmony 
of subject, style, and setting. Death Comes 
for the Archbishop is an ideal illustration. 
The story is a rich, moving panorama of 
life in the old Southwest, in the period 
immediately following the Mexican War; 
and the chronicle recounts the adventures 
of two missionary priests “in that strange 
world at the end of the Santa Fé trail” 


F OR nearly ten years Georce Epcar 
Vincent has been President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; before that he 
was a University President; and earlier 
still, President of the Chatauqua Institu- 
tion. Who else then could have introduced 
Tue Forum’s 1927 appeal for the New 
Health, and who could more gracefully 
approach the Temple of Medicine to Ask 
Aesculapius? He thus becomes the Chair- 
man who introduces “the first speaker on 
the program”, Dr. F. G. Crookshank. 
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The famous author of The Mongol in Our 
Midst, and a leading authority on the 
history and practice of medicine, will 
tell us in February how modern doctors 
regard “The Causes of Disease”’. 


VAST number of legends have grown 
A up about Paut Porret, the “great 
liberator”, who, with one stroke of his 
scissors struck the shackles of whalebone 
from the tortured form of woman. This 
king of Paris couturiers made a very 
simple beginning in an umbrella store. 
Rising at dawn young Poiret had the job 
of wiping the show cases and brushing out 
the show windows that were to house the 
elegant umbrellas. Later he was promoted 
to delivery boy, and permitted to purvey 
the rain protectors to their proud pur- 
chasers. It was during his trips around 
Paris that he amused himself by making 
his first sketches, — from observation, — 
of beautiful women who appeared as he 
thought they should look, and put down 
his ideas of costumes for the others as he 
thought they ought to look, but didn’t. 
Passing along the rue de la Paix, with his 
little bundle of ornamental rain sticks on 
his shoulder, Poiret observed the great 
names of Paris couturiers, and the idea one 
day struck him to show his sketches to 
some of these houses. Action followed, 
then success. Worth, Doucet, and Cheruit 
bought numbers of his costume sketches, 
paying him an average of ten francs each. 
Poiret decided to abandon the umbrella 
business; was “taken on” as an apprentice 
to Doucet. His creative genius led him to 
an establishment of his own, where people 
came, first from curiosity, then to buy. 
Very soon his toilettes, which resembled 
no other robes of the day, were seen in the 
Bois, at the races, and at the premieres of 
popular plays. Without collars, without 
stays, they followed the flowing lines of 
the figure, and no longer strangled the 
waist and neck. It was the inauguration of 
our present day slim-line silhouette. People 
ridiculed, imitated, and then exaggerated. 





The most dramatic pages of 
Biblical Literature 
explaining countless mysteries 


AVE you ever wondered what 
kind of a boy Jesus was? 

Did you ever stop to think of Him 
as having playmates and entering 
into games? Has it never occurred to you 
that His boyhood has been very dimly 
presented in the authorised version of 
the Bible? Somehow, Jesus is known to 
us as the holy babe who incurred the 
worship of kings; the precocious boy who 
talked with the wisemen in the temple; 
and the exemplary man who lived the 
perfect life and became the Savior of the 
world. But this greatest of all men had a 
real boyhood, real playfellows, and 
enjoyed the pleasures of a natural boy’s 
existence. Read Infancy I and II. Know 
the Christ in His younger days as well 
as in His maturity. 
What sort of girlhood had Mary? Why 
was Joseph chosen to be the father of 
Jesus? Do you know the meaning of I H? 
What was the origin of “rise like the 
phoenix from its ashes?’’ Have you ever 
read any of the letters Herod exchanged 
with Pontius Pilate at the time of the 
Trial and Crucifixion? What do you 
know of the martyrdom of the beautiful 
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virgin Thecla? Were you aware that there was a Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter? 


Dr. Frank Crane, in his introduction to The Lost Books of the 
Bible, says ‘“‘. . . this book will do good because it takes away 
the veil of secrecy that has hidden for many years the act of the 
chureh in accepting certain Scriptures and rejecting others.” 
The answers to the questions above you will find here in the 
simple and beautiful language of the Bible itself. These early 
Christian books were written with a zeal and straightforward- 
ness born of the enthusiasm of faith. They are invaluable to 
literature, astonishing as history, boundless in interest. Will you 
read and form your own opinions? 


ALPHA HOUSE, Inc., Dept. 61, 

303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Please send the purple cloth edition of The Lost Books of the Bible (with 
Dr. Frank Crane's introduction and containing for the first time the Lost 
Gospel of Peter — illustrated and with complete notes on the history of 
these writings). If payment is not enclosed herewith I will pay postman 
$2.95 plus postage charge when he delivers the book. It is understood 
that if I am not entirely satisfied I may return the book within a week and 
you will cheerfully refund my payment. 
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Check here for gold top edition with flexible binding 
and change price to $3.95. Same refund privilege. 
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TOASTS 


YEAR ago the Earth Spoke to Bryan 
pN through the medium of Proressor 
Henry FarrFiEtp Ossorn, President of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. It was to his opinion that the raging 
conflict over evolution was most fre- 
quently referred at the time of the “'Ten- 
nessee trial”, for his knowledge is the fruit 
of a calm and patient research of a genera- 
tion. THe Forum has been fortunate in 
presenting various scholarly discussions by 
this foremost American naturalist, and 
his views on the evolution of England in a 
period of fifty years, while a step aside 
from the scientific, are of international 
interest. 


UR other scientists, H. Munro Fox 

and J. B. S. Haupang, are likewise 
well-known through frequent articles, to 
Forum readers. To those of us who have 
suffered from mosquitoes that show a 
partiality to the sleeve of a pink pajama, 
the query “Can Insects See Color?” is 
pertinent. The subject of a new article by 
Mr, Fox will be: “What Do Fishes See?” 
Mr. Haldane, author of the provocative 
Daedalus, and reader in Biochemistry at 
Cambridge University, sums up this 
matter of millions and trillions with his 
brilliant pointers on Scales. 
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artist could have caught more 
beautifully the spirit of the subject 

he was illustrating than has Haro.ip Von 
ScumipT in his drawings of Death Comes 
for the Archbishop. He has pleased Miss 
Cather and the editors, and, we hope, our 
readers. Mr. Von Schmidt is a native 
Californian, “born of an actress mother 
and a clipper-ship captain father.” Seven 
impressionable years with his grandfather, 
“4 real figure of the old West,” con- 
tributed the material from which the 
young artist’s picture pageant was woven. 


per Corrin, whose “Perfect 
Child” appears as the frontis- 
piece in this issue of the magazine, evi- 
dently does not share the average man’s 
horror of being known as a certain lady’s 
husband. For we are informed that one of 
Mr. Coffin’s greatest distinctions is,— he’s 
the husband of Frances Starr, one of 
America’s well loved actresses. The artist 
is a South Carolinian, educated at the 
Corcoran School of Art in Washington. 


S we glance at the delightful draw- 
aN ings by Georces LeEpapPE, which 
go a long way toward proving the proph- 
ecy made by Paul Poiret, the masculine 
members of the Forum staff are almost 
reconciled to the latest whims 
of the world’s Capricious Ladies. 


Epison As A YOUTH 


A quaint photograph of Thomas 
Alva Edison at the age of four- 
teen. “A grave, old-fashioned 
child, occupied with little con- 
structive tasks or asking ques- 
tions with a solemn persistence,” 
as one biographer describes him. 
In these years between twelve 
and fifteen Edison worked as a 
newsboy and candy-seller on the 
Grand Trunk Railroad, at the 
same time publishing and sell- 
ing bis famous little weekly 
“Herald”. 





‘His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 


What most men would see if they could see themselves 






OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 
Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 


They are afraid of everything and everybody. They live ina 
constant_fear of being deprived of the pitiful existence they are 
leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
that will make them unafraid, courageous, independent. 


While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive at the hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 


What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the ‘‘little-business”’ slaves, the millions of clarks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. They 
are the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHERS 
RICH AND HAPPY! 


The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 


Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to their 


husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before | 
them, what hope is there far their children BUT TO GROW UP 


INTO SLAVERY. 


Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. Th 
CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover, perhaps to their ow 
surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 


The rest quit. They show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de. 
feat, laid down their arms, stopped using their heads, and have 
simply said tq life, ‘‘Now do with me as you will.’’ 

What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self—enslaved? ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIFE? ‘ 


Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
is a dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 

Most people actually use about ONE-TENTH of their brain 
capacity. Itis as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
years old mentally. They do not profit by the experience they 
have gained, nor by the experience of others. 


You can develop these God-given faculties by yourse)f- 
without outside help; or you can do as 
FIFTY THOUSAND other people have done—study Pelmanism. 
Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It is a fact that more 
650.000 people have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 
world—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. 


Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 
and women such as these: 
T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 
House of Commons.”’ Former Chairman of Nationa! 
The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, | War Labor Board. 
Famous novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 
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| Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 





HUNDREDAND. 











General Sir Robert Baden. Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military Opera- 
Scout Movement. tions, Imperial General Staff. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, ... Admiral Lord Beresford, 
Founder of the Juvenile @ ¢ B,G.C.V.O. 


Const, Denver. Baroness Orczy, Author. 
WL. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 
A remarkable book called ‘Scientific Mind-Training,’’ has 


| been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 


Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,”’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,”’ others will say. 


But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi- 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman- 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR. 
SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


19 West 44th Street Suite 1301 New York City. 








The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 W. 44th St. Suite 1301 
New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
ac cieelittaticneieines 
Address —......... 


City. 
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VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON IN THE ARCTIC 
“Bringing Home the Seal” 


oo twenty-six has been an 

Arctic year, and none could more 
fittingly survey its achievements than the 
philosopher of the Far North, Vinnyat- 
MUR STEFANSSON. Already well known to 
Forum readers by his “Polar Pastures” 
(January 1926) and “ Arctic Air Routes to 
the Orient” (December 1924), Stefansson 
has recently been compared by an histo- 
rian to Sir Walter Raleigh, the greatness of 
whose vision was so slowly recognized by 
his contemporaries. 


nN LL Boston, when it opens its morning 
“Herald” turns first of all to 
“Whiting’s Column”, which is signed by 
the same Edward Elwell Whiting, chron- 
icler of the achievements of the Coolidge 
Administration in this month’s Forum. 
Writing about the President is a habit 
with Mr. Whiting, who is the author of 
President Coolidge, A Contemporary Esti- 
mate, the first biography, and Calvin 
Coolidge, — His Ideals of Citizenship. A 
staunch Republican, Mr. Whiting entered 
journalism under the tutelage of his father, 
who was associate editor of the “Spring- 
field Republican”, long a training ground 
for newspaperdom. For more than twenty 
years he has been on the staffs of various 
Boston papers. 

His foeman, Frank R. Kent, is a life- 
long reporter of the American political 
scene and has been on the “Baltimore 
Sun”, — as reporter, political correspond- 
ent, Washington correspondent, manag- 
ing editor, and _ vice-president, — for 


nearly thirty years. He edits and owns 
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“The Maryland Almanac”, and his book 
The Great Game of Politics is distinguished 
as one of the most unvarnished accounts 
of political realities ever published. 


Vex with Bywater and Drinkwater, 
Tue Forum is obviously paving the 
way for Lord Astor in February, who will 
give his impressions of Prohibition as it is 
affecting America. Hector C. Bywater, 
born in America, has lived for many years 
in England where he is recognized as an 
expert on naval affairs. He is now on the 
staff of the London “Daily News”, and 
his most recent book, The Great Pacific 
War, is still much discussed. While Mr. 
Bywater, an American, is frequently taken 
for a Britisher, Joun Drinkwater, a 
poetic dramatist, born in England, is 
constantly mistaken for an American, 
possibly because he is best known as the 
author of Abraham Lincoln,— A Play 
(1919) founded on Lord Charnwood’s 
masterly and analytical biography. 


oa abbreviations of titles after the 
name of Joun Howarp DELLINGER, 

in iu ‘ho’s Who, \ook like a list of broad- 
casting stations. And by tuning in on any 
one of them, the reader may learn “ much 
to his advantage”. This alert young 
physicist (born in Cleveland in 1886) holds 
a doctor’s degree from Princeton Univer- 
sity; has been connected with the Bureau 
of Stand-rds since 1907; chief of the Radio 
Laboratories since 1918. Mr. Dellinger 
was President of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers in 1925. He writes the editor: 









Let BALZAC Show You 





E knew every phase of its wicked night life, 
every glint and facet of its tinselled, tarnished 
wings. The alleys, tunnels and secret passage- 

ways were as well known to him as were the boulevards 
and the finest homes. No house was too infamous for 
him to enter in his avid search for the secrets of men's 
hearts, — the stories back of women's eyes. No palace 
or salon was too exclusive. Balzac followed his exacting 
mistress, the Muse of Literature, followed her every- 
where. The result is a wealth of vivid tales so faithful to 
the life he saw about him that not even a camera could 
portray it with more accurate detail. 




























Every manner of person is in Balzac; the boulevardier, 
the pawnbroker, the courtesan, the soldier, the simple 
country girl, the murderer, the great lover. All sorts 
and conditions of men, living, loving, hating, killing. 
Hot blooded Latins, vindictive apaches, gauzy-winged 
moth-women singed by the flame of life. Balzac tells 
their stories without mercy or soft words; — tells them 
frankly and audaciously as only Balzac could. 


25 Complete Masterpieces 
All in ONE Volume 


Now for the first time you receive the equivalent of a 12 volume 
set in this new single volume containing 1000 pages of genuine India 
Paper. 







Here are The Girl with Golden Eyes, The House of the Cat and 
Racket, and twenty-two more of Balzac’s masterpieces, all in one 
volume. Twenty-four complete tales and that greatest of all French 
short stories, A Passion in the Desert. Here is the very best of Balzac; 
the finest work of the only French writer included by scholars in 
their lists of the Twelve Immortals. 
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WALTER J. BLACK 
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Printed in large, clear type and bound in the famous “‘life-time” 
Fabrikoid binding, seal-grained, stamped in 22 kt. gold, gold-topped 














Dept. 341 
pages, this Balzac is a true masterpiece of book-making as well as a 171M A A 
literary treasure chest. ? adison Ave., 
D @ New York N. Y. 
Let Us Send it ON APPROVAL = a t ” Please send me a copy of your new 


single volume edition of Balzac, printed 









. on genuine India paper in large clear type, 
You must see this marvelous book: Do not neg Peta ? bound in flexible Fabrikoid, for a week's 
+ ide now to ae Zs ne —_ the Gan a WALTER J. BLACK Ca. Ps free examination. I will Snes aay the book 
en examine the volume at your leisure. ead 1 Madison at your expense or remit $5.45 in full payment 
and, if you are not more than pleased, return it, mi Avenue ¢ i 








rn within a week. 
within a week, and you owe us nothing. NEW YORE CITY. XX ¢ 











Since the contents of this marvelous work now appear in this , PSS PECL EEE SOS ERS ee ae 
single volume form for the first time, orders will be filled in order of ; 

their receipt. To assure yourself of your copy — mail the coupon Address 
at oncel 






WALTER J. BLACK CO. 


Ps Mark X here if you prefer Morocco-grain leather at only 
171 Madison Avenue New York City, N.Y. 4% O 


$1.50 more. 
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An Ortnopox Son anp Daucurter 


“T am the author of about a hundred pub- 
lications on electrical and radio subjects; 
and I am at present engaged, among other 
things, on the application of radio to the 
navigation of aircraft as part of the work 
of the Department of Commerce in the 
establishment of civil airways.” 


W E asked RecinaLtp Wricut Kaurr- 
MAN to send us an orthodox picture 
of his own orthodox self. Instead he sent 
us from his home in Geneva, Switzerland, 


an enchanting photograph of his “two 
best works, produced in collaboration,” 
and, he believes, “inspired”. “They are 
the only Orthodox in the world who are 
Americans of the seventh generation,” — 
this handsome pair of children whose 
photograph appears above. Mr. Kauff- 
man, author of the recently published 
romance Blood of Kings (Duffield), was 
born in Columbia, Pa., in 1877 and had 
his schooling in St Paul’s, Concord. 
After a term at Harvard, he became a 
reporter on a Philadelphia paper, and 
shortly after joining the staff, one of its 
editorial and special writers. He has been, 
in turn, associate editor of the “Saturday 
Kvening Post”, and the “ Delineator”’; 
dramatic critic of the Philadelphia “‘ North 
American” editor of “Hampton’s 
Magazine”. In 1914-15 he acted as war 
correspondent in Europe, coming home to 
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join the Roosevelt Division for Mexican 
service in 1916. He enlisted for service in 
France in 1917. After being invalided out 
of the Army, he became accredited war 
correspondent with French, Belgian, 
British, and American forces. His voca- 
tion, he informs the editor, is “writing 
what my loyal little public wants me to 
write; and his avocation: “‘ writing what 
I want to write, which, thank God, i 
generally the same thing.” 


Pe SACKVILLE West has just 

followed his Piano Quintet by The 
Ruin (Knopf), a “psychological Castle of 
Otranto”’. Both these successful works of 
fiction are in the most advanced spirit of 
the younger generation. His father, Sir 
Charles Sackville West, is Lt-Governor 
of Guernsey, Alderney, ‘and Sark; so the 
author of our long short story will proba- 
bly be known one day as the fourth Baron 


Sackville. 


Wie the new year, THe Forum 

welcomes on its staff yet another 
versatile man of letters and of science. 
With the January issue Joun BAKELEss 
dons the mantle of Managing Editor re- 
linquished by Frank C. Davison, who 
embarked last month for Paris, having 
completed a new novel Meanwhile, — to 
represent THe Forum in Europe rather 
than in New York for the next year or 
two. From 1921 to 1925 Mr. Bakeless was 
with the “Living Age”, first as literary 
and then as managing editor, acting later 
as literary adviser to ““The Independent” 
He subsequently returned to Harvard for 
further graduate study, having estab- 
lished himself with a wide audience both 
as a journalist and a public lecturer. 

In the spring of this year he followed 
up his book on The Economic Causes of 
Modern War, by publishing through the 
Viking Press in New York, and Jonathan 
Cape in London, The Origin of the Next 
War, which brought him an international 
reputation. Sir Philip Gibbs i in comment- 
ing on this work has said: “It is only by 
getting such ruthless and scientific revela- 
tion of fact that we can hope to escape or 
at least postpone another conflict between 
nations.” 

Mr. Bakeless is at present working on a 
new book, critical and biographical, deal- 
ing with Christopher Marlowe. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR. 


“pyygeat interests editors?” is a question the Women’s Clubs are 
asking nowadays. What questions really excite men whose daily 
routine is riddled with new ideas? 


? ASILY answered: some editors are most perplexed to-day about the 
application of scientific habits of thought to the two important 
categories of life which have not yet learned to apply what Mr. Edison 
calls “common sense”’. Politics and religion seem to be the two spheres 
of human activity most reluctant to yield to the advance of reason. 


S CIENCE itself has but recently emerged from superstition and pas- 

sion, picking up where the Greeks left off. Science has moved rapidly 
out of the Astrologer’s laboratory; has abandoned the Vegetative Force 
superstition that microbes and new forms of life spring out of dead 
matter. To-day the man on the street realizes that microbes have 
parents, and even children know that lunatics at large in the woods can 
no longer turn themselves into werewolves. 


USINESS has already contracted this scientific method in America, 

under the politics-hands-off policy of Mr. Coolidge. Perhaps 
business has always been scientific, except when interfered with by 
politics or religion. Business 1s too close to the grim struggle for existence 
to emulate the ostrich hiding its head from the facts. 


W ITH politics and religion it is sadly otherwise. Both are outlets for 

emotion and prejudice more than for helpful social and personal 
ethics. We may laugh at the demagogue or the magician, but we are still 
under the spell of Verbal Magic. 


OLITICS needs more engineers, a multiplication of Calvin Cool- 

idges, Herbert Hoovers, Owen Youngs, and Al Smiths. Political life 
cries out for leaders with technical mentalities or behaviorisms, plus 
imagination enough to allay the woes of the American farmers. 


ELIGION needs more Bishop Brents. There is common sense plus 

imagination in Bishop Brent’s recent call to the eighty-seven creeds 
of Christendom to assemble at Lausanne next summer, and state where 
they find in the simple, veritable teachings of Jesus just cause for eighty- 
seven varieties of faith and order. 











Harcourt, Brace and Company 


383 Madison Avenue ~—_~ New York 


GREEN 
FOREST 


By 


NATHALIE SEDGWICK COLBY 


This story of a voyage across the Atlantic 
of Mrs. Challoner and her daughter, lim- 
ited in actual time to a few days, flows 
through a continuous current of intense 
awareness of human emotions. The charac- 
ters are particularly vital creations, and all 
in all the book marks the author as a nov- 
elist to be reckoned with. ’ $2.00 
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EAST SIDE, 
WEST SIDE 


By 
FELIX RIESENBERG 


A story of a complicated, romantic, and 
terrific city — Greater New York from 1g00 
to the present day — told in terms of the 
loves, ambitions, and follies of men and 
women, Its scene sweeps inward from the 
rivers, through the slums, along the Bow- 
ery, up Fifth Avenue to Harlem, Morning 
side, and Washington Heights, where Billy 
Sunday fought the devil in his tabernacle. 

$2.50 
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Gilhooley 


By 
LIAM O'FLAHERTY 


“Nobody without genius could 
have written ‘Mr. Gilhooley.’” 
—New Statesman. $2.50 


se 


EVERYBODY’S PEPYS 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard $3.50 


Keyserling’s 
BOOK OF MARRIAGE 
$5 oo 


Sandburg’s 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


2 vols., $10.00 
De Kruif’s 
MICROBE HUNTERS 
$3.50 
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The Happy 
Tree 


By 
ROSALIND MURRAY 


A remarkable novel which by its 
quietness and simplicity stirs the 
reader in his deepest emotions. By 
the daughter of Gilbert Murray. 

$2.50 
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NE of Tue Forum laws that ought 
to be broken is its habit of “toast- 
ing” its contributors, in the opinion of 
BENJAMIN FRANcIs SAGER, winner on the 
affirmative side of the Prize Debate: 
“Ts It Right to Break Unjust Laws? 
Mr. Sager, a reasonably young lawyer in 
Vincennes, Indiana, has “read somewhere 
of the great work that can be done, by 
the use of proper arts, to make the plain 
woman attractive.”’ He begs the editors 
to “‘discover some journalistic cosmetic 
to make up, for the footlights, the defects 
of accomplishment of a very plain fellow.” 
He is, he states, “sure of just one thing, 
and that is | am a Hoosier. You will 
pardon a bit of strutting about it. For 
in this state we have 1368 ways of getting 
jailed, exclusive of the Prohibition Law.’ 
As a practising lawyer, then, we infer that 
Mr. Sager was “on the ground” when it 
came to gathering material for his prize- 
winning essay which maintains that it is 
right to break unjust laws! 

As for Norman Hapcoop, who has 
taken the prize in the negative argument, 

he was born in Chicago! Mr. Dooley 
once said of this prominent ex-editor and 
critic, whom he had disguised under the 
name of “Norman Slapgood” that his 
motto was Yes and No. “That made it 
harder for me to find the formula in 
‘THe Forum debate,” Mr. Hapgood says 
in a letter to the editor. “I seem to be 
always fighting and never being sure I am 
a hundred per cent right. | am, for exam- 
ple, always ready to argue in favor of our 
going into the League of Nations and the 
World Court. However, I am not sure, 
entirely sure, that I am right.” Mr. 
Hapgood has a large audience whom he 
reaches through his lecture tours and syn- 
dicated articles; and while his readers 
have learned to expect from him political 
features, he is fonder of the critical essay. 
“My favorite author on the English 


stage, next to Shakespeare, is W. S. 
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Gilbert,” he concludes, “and I really 
get more enjoyment in writing on ‘Why 


Gilbert is Great’ than on the MeNary- 
Haugen bill.” 


aD ORe ASTOR was born in New 

York forty-seven years ago. When 
he was ten years old his father went to 
live in England, ultimately becoming 
naturalized, and young Astor was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford. After leaving 
college he looked to politics as a career 
and in due course became member of 
Parliament for Plymouth, a seat which 
he only gave up at his father’s death and 
his consequent succession to the House of 
Lords. His wife, born Nancy Langhorne 
of Virginia, then took on the constituency 
and became the first woman member of 
the British Parliament. Lord Astor is 
particularly interested in health work, and 
after the war was Parliamentary Secretary 
at the Ministry of Health. Like his wife, 
he is an ardent Prohibitionist, and it was 
a genuine desire to gain first hand informa- 
tion on what Prohibition was doing in 
this country that led him to make an 
extensive tour of the United States and 
Canada this past summer. His impressions 
will be doubly interesting coming from 
an outside observer who believes that 
Prohibition is the ultimate goal towards 
which England is heading. 


COTT BUCHANAN, whose pneu- 

matic theory of consciousness has 
been inspired by Dr. Watson’s Behavior- 
ism, is writing a book on Possibility in the 

“International Library of Psychology’ 

Otherwise, he writes, “I am young, un- 
known, and foolish, especially where 
psychology is concerned. But I am Assist- 
ant Director of the People’s Institute, 
which is concentrating its activities on 
adult education and is therefore the storm 
centre for all the doctrinal winds that 
blow. The idea of an intellectual weather 
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MERICAN 


HOUSANDS upon thousands of books are 

published in this country each year. Most of 
them run to total editions of less than 3,000 copies. A 
book of which 10,000 copies are sold is decidedly out 
of the ordinary. And when a book reaches a sale of 
25,000 copies it is considered unusual. This, mind you, 
refers only to works of fiction. In the non-fiction field 
books that sell over 5,000 copies are a rarity. 


Yet within the last seven months more than 100,000 
copies of Will Durant’s “Story of Philosophy” have been 
sold. 


Who would have believed this possible a year ago? 
Philosophy is a subject that had always been “that 
dear delight”—as Plato called it—to lonely thinkers. 
But that materialistic Americans, as we had been wont 
to consider ourselves on the whole, should find any 
interest, much less delight, in a book on Philosophy 


was something undreamed of by most people. 


Yet in one of the big bookstores of New York not 
long ago, for every person who asked for a best-selling 
book of fiction, three came in and asked for a copy of 
“The Story of Philosophy.” Even the publishers con- 
fess that they did not dream of such a phenomenal 
sale. The first edition of this book was 1500 copies. 
As soon as it appeared, prominent men of letters began 
to talk about the book as a literary achievement of the 
first importance. The first edition was quickly sold 
out. A second edition was published, and quickly 
absorbed. Since then, sixteen other editions have followed. 
Today, over 100,000 people have purchased the book 
and the sales continue to grow. 
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What is the explanation of it? Possibly there are 
two—first, that deep within every one of us there is a 
profound wonder about the universe and our place in 
it; we have known that the great philosophers could 
guide us in our perplexities, but their ideas heretofore 
have been wrapped in obscurity. Second, that Will 
Durant’s book at last made these great philosophies 
understandable, Everyone who reads the book agrees 
that he treats the subject in a way so fascinating and 
sO interesting that people actually read it for hours 
together like fiction. As Judge Ben. B. Lindsey says: 
“We fairly romp through its pages.” Literally hun- 
dreds of prominent people have said the same thing in 
almost the same words, 

“The Story of Philosophy” is a book not only to 
read once, but to read and re-read. It took Will Durant 
fourteen years to write. When you read it you will 
understand why. Your bookseller has a copy for you, 
If there is no bookseller in your locality, we shall be 
glad to supply you direct on receipt of remittance. 
Mail the coupon below for this purpose. 


Use coupon if no bookseller in your locality 


Simon and Schuster, Inc., Publishers 
37 W. 57th St., New York 


I enclose *$5.12, for which send me by 
return mail one copy of Will Durant’s “The 
Story of Philosophy.” 


I a sah ch cena atti dad a ec aa aaee a bi 

initiaited etna 

City . nt ees 
*12c is the average postal charge 2 
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forecast would naturally 
to me.” 


occur 


eget first medical authority 
to answer THE Forum’s 
questions to Aesculapius is the 
eminent London physician, Fran- 
cis GRAHAM CROOKSHANK, one 
of the brilliant minds of Brit- 
ain. In the May, 1925, Forum 
Dr. Crookshank answered his 
own query, “Are There Three 
Adams?” Garrison, in his His- 
tory of Medicine, says of Crook- 
shank that he is the founder of a 
new school of thought in medi- 
cine; he is now engaged on a 
new volume, Diagnosis. In March 
Dr. James Ewing will draw con- 
clusions from the recent research 
on cancer; while in the third 
paper of our general Medical 
Series the national and inter- 
national aspects of the health 
problem will be discussed by 
Dr. H. S. Cumming, Surgeon- 
General of the United States. 


Te distinguished American 

author-Ambassador, Ricu- 
ARD WasHBURN CHILD, is one of the group 
of literary men who have represented the 
United States in Italy. Among his prede- 
cessors were William Dean Howells, as 
consul, and Thomas Nelson Page, as 
Ambassador. Mr. Child is founder of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, acting head 
of the National Crime Commission, a 
stalwart Republican, and author of in- 
numerable novels and books on foreign 
affairs. 


ia BRUARY a year ago was occasion 
for an article ‘by General Frederick 
B. Maurice on Lincoln as a General. 
“Lincoln as a Lawyer,” in this issue, 
reflects a delightful Scottish personality, 
— Lorp SuHaw or DunrerMuine. Author 
of the famous Letters to Isabel and a 
drama on Mary Queen of Scots, Darnley, 

Ilistorie, Lord Shaw, one of the four 
law lords who hear appeals in the British 
Parliament, has made distinct contribu- 
tions to contemporary literature. “He is a 


real Democrat who loves his kind,” Mr. 
‘Taft affirms in his foreword to Shaw’s 
volume, The Law of the Kinsmen; certainly 
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NORMAN HAPGOON 
Janes wrouTDomerRy *LAGe 


NorMan Hapcoop 


Winner on the negative side of the Prize Debate on Unjust Laws 


he loves America and endeared himself 
to Americans when he came here to ad- 
dress the Bar Association in Los Angeles 
and traveled extensively with John W. 
Davis. 


pecan dogs, AGnEes Rep- 
PLIER, noted American essayist, 
pointed out to Forum readers in a pre- 
vious article, “cater to the inordinate 
vanity of man. Parading is a similar sign, 
and vain man loves his decorative holi- 
days.” Miss Repplier, who is a Phila- 
delphian, has kept consistently to her 
favorite genre, the essay, and “The 
American Takes a Holiday” is one of a 
great many which, in the years to come, 
will be used in E nglish classes as an exam- 

ple of perfection in style. 
Sherwood 


so writers, as Mlr. 

Anderson admits, make uncertain 
biographers, but what delightful vignettes 
they can contribute. Our short story 
writer this month, LLEWELLYN HuGHEs, 
sounds English (he is, as a matter of fact, 
Welsh) over the telephone, looks young 
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Why? 


How did love begin? 
What causes the emotions of love? 
How did love grow into marriage? 


What is the centrast between male 
and female love? 


Why are so many life-cells generated 
when only one of each is needed? 


What are the chromosomes? 


How do they affect the physical fea- 
tures and mental characteristics of 
yet-to-be-born children? 


How did the cavemen love and marry? 


How do the savage races of today love 
and marry? 


What is the natural law against in 
breeding? 


ew much animal remains in human 
ove 


What can we learn from animal-love 
and animal-marriage 


Is marriage natural or unnatural? 


What is the difference between physi 
cal and spiritual love? 





Rodin’s world-famous statue “The Kiss.” 


What (an Human Begs 
Love from Nature 


Love-Life in Nature—Over 150,000 copies sold in Europe. The story 
of the evolution of love, holy and profane, from microbe to Maz. 


ROM his place on the top of life's 

pyramid, Man looks down on all the 
sprawling, crawling world. “Below there 
was my beginning,” says Man to him- 
self. ‘Today I talk with the stars. I ran- 
sack the treasures of my world. But still 
brute instincts surge within me. Even the 
greatest, most wonderful, most exultant 
of my emotions—LOVE—feels the an- 
cient touch of animal. Is it a taint? Or is 
it a glory?”’ 


All I am in the body—bones, flesh, 
organs—is a legacy from my animal 
origin. Is my love, too, a heritage from 
the brute-world? Is my marriage no more 
than a civilized veil over the mating of 
animals? Are the overwhelming sensa- 
tions of love — whith drive me on to 
masterpieces in painting, writing, sculp- 
ture, drama—no more than a sea-change 
from the mad antics of love-frenzied 
animals?"’ So asks every thinking human 
being—man and woman. 


Out of Nature! That is where we have 
taken everything which has made us 
civilized humans. That is the story of 
our history through all the ages, says 
Wells. That is how we got our physical 
bodies, our thoughts, philosophy, religion, 
say Robinson, Dorsey, Browne, Dur- 
ant. 


Yet what are all these things—bodies, 
minds, philosophy, religion, history—ex- 
cept varying reflections of love? Without 
love to continue life, there could be no 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Forum 


evolution of body and mind. Without 
love to arouse raptures and emotions 
there could be no religion, art or history. 
You must know the evolution-story of 
Love to really understand the evolution- 
story of all else! 


For love is the beginning and the core 
and the power of all life. You who have 
felt the violent and velvet grip of love, 
and wondered— 
learn it all! Have 
the courage to see 
love asit is—blunt, 
naked, unashamed. 
Out of Naturecame 
love; out of the an- 
imalinto humanity. 


And the telling of 
this mighty story 
in ‘“‘Love-Life in 
Nature” 
an intriguing 


becomes 





They Say! 


Will Durant: ‘‘He, (Bélsche), tells us 
without concealment and without a 
blush the love-life of the amoeba, the 
medusa, the tapeworm, the flatworm, 
the earthworm, the liver-fluke, the 
oyster, the snail, the salmon, the 
cuttlefish, the spider, the bee, and a 
hundred other modest and shameless 
animals, until at last the love of man 
and woman is illumined on every side, 
ard the light of the sun warms and 
— a corner of human exist- 
ence. 


New York Herald Tribune:—“To 
Bolsche, the secret of love is the open 
sesame to wisdom. 


Nation:—“Bolsche’s ‘Love-Life’ de- 
velops the outline of the epic story 
of the growth of worlds within worlds 
always keeping the meaning of human 
love as the focal point of the vision. 

“This is undoubtedly a_ great 
work.” 


Learn About 


story of Love through the ages. In 
its stirring pages you discover the 
answers to the riddles of marriage. 
Like a breathless romance it sweeps 
you on from wonder to wonder until, at 
the end, you reluctantly turn down the 
last page, close the book, and lift up 
your head with a clearer, cleaner, braver 
vision of Human Love. Here is a new 
insight into life’s greatest ad- 
venture. Vividly told. Breath- 
lessininterest. Mighty in truth. 
Amazing in prophecy. 

Get the two absorbing vol- 
umes of ‘‘Love-Life in Nature” 
from your bookseller. Or, if 
you prefer, let us send you the 


books for ONE WEEK'S 
APPROVAL. Mail the coupon 
now. 


Albert & Charles Boni, 
66 Fifth Avenue 


Inc. 
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in his picture, and writes charmingly. He 
says: “I began this utterly conceited 
business of writing fiction in 1919, — 
after the war had robbed me of a career 
I had planned for myself in a different 
field. I think I should have made a suc- 
cessful gardener, —I am sure I’d have 
been a splendid butler. I was intended, 
by my late father, for the profession of 
civil engineering, and did, as a matter 
of fact, go some little way along that 
interesting trail,— but Sir Andrew Mc- 
Phail, the literary oracle of Montreal, 
not only awarded me first distinction in 
a Canadian eisteddfod of writers, but 
advised me to ‘write for the wastepaper 
basket and starve in a garret’. This | 
have more or less accomplished; but 
latterly editors have come poking in my 
waste basket. So here I remain, — still 
toying with forbidden gods, still pretend- 
ing to see a roseate horizon, but... 
oh, dear, I’m sure I could have been a 
very successful gardener, and most cer- 
tainly a subtle and capable butler!” 


N the minds of “old grads” of uni- 
i versities and colleges a favorite pro- 
fessor is very apt to mean far more than 
the degree. Such is apparently the case 
with hundreds of graduates of the Uni- 





BENJAMIN SAGER 


Winner on the affirmative side oJ the Prize Debate on 
Unjust Laws 
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MurieEt HANNAH 


versity of Minnesota to whom college 
meant “Dickie” Burton, as they called 
Dr. RicHarp Burton, whose services 
to that institution spread over an entire 
generation. For decades he was a leading 
figure on the campus, known to all. 
““As a sheer evangelist for the cause of 
literature, he probably never had a rival,” 
one critic says, and his essay in this 
issue of THE Forum bears out the state- 
ment. Dr. Burton recently resigned from 
the teaching profession to devote all his 
time to general lecturing. 


Y favorite hobby is digging up old, 
Ay moth-eaten laws and customs and 
interpreting them in the light of some 
pet theory,” writes MARGARET WINFIELD 
STEWART, a member of the bar of the 
District of Columbia. So far, she admits, 
she has used this membership only in 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, delving into law 
books at the behest of some member of 
Congress who wants to draft a law or 
write a speech. Her work has been pub- 
lished in the “American Law Review”, 
the ““Monist”’, and the “Open Court”’. 


S MITH ELY JELLIFFE has been a 
pioneer of progressive thought for 
over thirty years, and to-day the ideas 
for which he has fought are being ac- 
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Another Britannica Triumph! 


Huge Britannica Presses Kept Running 


Continuously for Four Solid Months To 
Catch Up With Overwhelming Demand 


New 13th Edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


In the 
Compact 


NEW FORM 


32 Volumes 
bound as 16 


YOU CAN SAVE 40% 
If You Act NOW! 


HEamazingsuccessofthis 

new 13 Editionofthe EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
has not been entirely unex- 
pected. But the tremendous 
demand for this new Britan- 
nicainthe world-famous NEW 
FORM has taken the publish- 
ers completely by surprise. 


Past Records Smashed 


Already,more than 25,000sets have 
been delivered in the NEW FORM, 
and orders are still pouring in. 


To meet this overwhelming de- 




























MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


utilize every one of the huge Britan- 
nica presses for NEW FORM pro- 
duction. Another special order fora 
million pounds of Britannica Opacity 
Paper has just been delivered, and 
within another week it will be pos- 
sible to make prompt deliveries. 


If you want your set of the new 
Britannica in the preferred NEW 
FORM, you have no time to lose. 
This announcement will bring an- 
other flood of orders which will 
quickly exhausttheavailablesupply. 


How You Save 40% 


By the use of the famous Britan- 
nica Opacity Paper, which is made 
to order in tremendous quantities, 
aconsiderable saving is effected. 

By printing from the sameplates 
as are used in the Cambridge Issue, 
thousands of dollars are saved, be- 
cause this makes it unnecessary to 
reset the 33,000 pages of type. 

And, finally, by binding the 32 
volumes as 16 (2 vols. in 1 cover) the 
binding costs are reduced one-half. 


Contents Are Identical 


In the Cambridge Issue and the 
NEW FORM the contents are iden- 
tical. Nothing is omitted—nothing 
altered. Here are the 28 vols. of the 
latest standard edition, 3 supple- 
mentary vols. andanen- 
larged index, making a 
total of 32 vols. All the 
45,000 special articles 
are here—all the mag- ! 
nificent color pages—all 
the beauty of workman- 
ship. 
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cepted by ever wider circles. He will 
contribute an article in THe Forum 
Medical Series entitled “Physician, Heal 
Thyself!” —a survey of the most im- 
portant modern ideas which have still 
to be absorbed by the medical profession 
as a whole. In the present issue he appears 
in a new and unexpected role, to chastise 
the naughtiness of the “advanced” 
feminist reformers from the standpoint of 
“advanced” medicine. “Foolish chil- 
dren,’ he says, “Nature will have her 
way, even with badineuses and bandits.” 


pce STEVENSON’S portrait 

represents the war-time aspect of 
Lincoln at about the Gettysburg period; 
and new paintings of our martyred Presi- 
dent are so rare that it is an honor to 
present this one, for the first time, to the 
public. Mr. Stevenson, an American 
artist, has studied and taught at the 
Chicago Art Institute, with Sorolla in 
Madrid, and later in Paris, London, and 
Amsterdam. 


YRUM editors, like many readers, 
travel vicariously. Last summer, for 
example, Howarp N. Coox’s beautiful 








woodcuts of scenes in Maine came in 
with a New York heat wave. This winter 
he is in Santa Fé, New Mexico, capturing 
light and warmth and color for a series 
of pictures which, we feel confident, will 
adequately accompany Miss Cather’s 
novel of the Southwest. Frequent ap- 
preciative paragraphs concerning MuriEL 
Hannau, another favorite Forum artist, 
have appeared in these columns, but this 
is the first time we have had the honor to 
present her pictorially. The photograph 
is by Ralph Steiner. WALTER TITTLE, an 
American artist whose portraits of four 
famous American women were published 
in October, drew both Lord and Lady 
Astor when he was in London a year or 
two ago. The etching of Lord Astor 
appears in this issue as frontispiece. 


eee BOYNTON GREEN, Joun 

Hanton, and HELEN BAKER PARKER 
have had previous poems in THE Forum. 
Doris BincHam, of Dubuque, Iowa, has 
“The Artist”, her “first venture in 
verse”’, in this i issue. ANDRE Dorynorr, 
wife of a composer, admits that she’s a 
Jill of all trades, but that “verse comes 
easiest”. Her home is in New York state. 


Wide World Photos 


“The passion for parading is inextinguishable in the American heart,” Agnes meas declares in 


her essay on our holidays and the way we spend them. For example, —the paraé 


@ of the Mystic 


Shriners in giant convention at Philadelphia’s Sesquicentennial 
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Portrait of Abraham Lincoln painted by Gordon Stevenson from a 

life mask of our Martyred President. The painting was undertaken 

for the Swedish-American line and hangs in the gallery of the motor- 
ship “Gripsholm”’. It is here reproduced for the first time 


See page 220 
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“A liberally edu- 
cated person,” says 
Everett Dean Mar- 
tin, Director of the 
People’s Institute, 
in THe MEANING OF 
A LiperaL Epuca- 
TIon (W. W. Norton 
Company, $3.00), 
“is a person like 
Ierasmus.” Mr. Mar- 
tin sets Montaigne 
and Huxley beside 
him, and shows how 
earnest people may 
emulate these three 
forerunners of the 
new humanism. 


Spengler’s system 
is one of the most 


imposing mare’s 


nests of post-war 

literature, and the 

extent to which his followers have been 
imposed upon may be gauged from a lucid 
and dogmatic exposé by IK. H. Goddard 
and J. H. Gibbons entitled Crvitization 
AND Civiuizations (Boni and Liveright, 
$2.50), to which Dr. F. C. S. Schiller has 
contributed a not very compromising 
introduction. 


Turkey by Arnold J. Toynbee and 
Kenneth P. Kirkwood (Scribner’s, $3.00) 
is the latest volume in the Modern World 
Series, which is under the general editor- 
ship of the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. All 
series are uneven and this one is no ex- 
ception. Mr. Toynbee is a distinguished 
authority on the Near East, but in 
‘TuRKEY, perhaps because he is writing in 
collaboration, he is not at his best. The 
book is, nevertheless, of value to all stu- 
dents of contemporary politics. 


Cambridge, England, was thronged last 
summer with Americans in search of local 
color for biographies of Darwin, but Mr. 
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Gamaliel Bradford 
has forestalled them 
all. Sitting quietly 
at Gamaliel’s feet, 
he has evolved his 
Darwin (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50) from 
a careful study of 
the Letters and 
other likely sources. 
The result is a per- 
sonal estimate, in 
three hundred read- 
able pages, of one of 
the most attractive 
personalities in the 
history of science, 
rendered the more 
opportune by the 
fact that science it- 
self is once more 
crying, “Back to 
Darwin!” 


The problem of American education is 
reduced by Dr. A. Monroe Stowe in his 
MopERNIzING THE COLLEGE (Knopf, 
$1.50) to that of ousting the pedants in 
high places. His program, sponsored by 
the Chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo, should rally all who agree that 
academic conservatism must find room for 
the ideals of the Junior College, which 
avoids routine specialization. 


Before reading Focs anp CLoups by 
William J. Humphreys (Williams and 
Wilkins, $4.00) very few people can have 
any idea of the fascination and scientific 
importance of cloud study. Even the great 
Goethe spent months observing and 
painting cloud forms. Why? Mr. Hum- 
phreys, a meteorological physicist at the 
United States Weather Bureau, gives us 
ninety-three remarkable pictures to il- 
lustrate his account of cloud (a fog in the 
sky) and fog (a cloud on the earth), and the 
processes by which they dump 16,000,000 
tons of water on the earth every second. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR 


gat FORUM publishes in this issue a second instalment of the 
prize debate, “Is It Right To Break Unjust Laws?” We do this 
in the interest of tolerance, and in order to afford calm and reasonable 
argument for smoking-car disputations and after-dinner conversations 
concerning a subject which usually presents itself to emotion rather 
than to analysis. 


 hramngees Drys often fail to realize that there are thousands of 
sincere citizens who believe that resistance to the Volstead Act 
is a moral act in defense of personal liberty. There are likewise thou- 
sands of earnest Christians who maintain that temperance, not pro- 
hibition, is the true Christian tradition. 


TREME Wets, on the other hand, seem to forget that the 

determined Drys greatly outnumber them. Before the Eighteenth 
Amendment came into effect, out of the 2540 counties in the United 
States 2235 had already gone dry, either by state action or local option. 
Extremists forget that the Prohibition Amendment has been associated 
with the period of our greatest national health and prosperity. They 
envisage a moral issue where only a sumptuary inconvenience exists. 
They pronounce a hurried judgment of failure without waiting for the 
results of the nation-wide, scientific comparison of pre-Volstead and 
post-Volstead practice now begun; or without deferring judgment 
pending the world-wide inquiry into national consumption of intoxi- 
cating beverages proposed by the League of Nations. 


Se OTHER debate in this month’s Forum reminds us that since 

1787 the United States has never resorted to the expedient of 
calling a constitutional convention. Such a convention would afford a 
short cut, not only for reconsidering the prohibition question, but for 
writing clean the entire slate of constitutional liberty. The Editor, 
however, believes in allowing the Constitution to grow and expand 
gradually, and take on new amendments as a tree adds new rings, 
according to the needs of each new generation. As to the Eighteenth 
Amendment, acquiescence seems the wisest course pending the com- 
pilations and reports of competent scientific investigators. 


O) 
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TO THE TEMPLE 


By SUSAN GLASPELL 


A kindling biography of George Cram Cook by his wife, Susan Glaspell, 
which by virtue of its beautiful frankness in telling of their life together 
becomes also an autobiography of one of the most remarkable woman 
writers. The first critic to read it says: “the greatest book the author has 
written or ever will write, and one of the world’s great biographies.” 


Illustrated, $3.00 
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By MRS. FRANCIS KING 


Honorary President of the Women’s National Farm and 
Garden Association 


A daily garden guide book, with sage advice about what to do, for and in the garden every 
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— and distinguished has been 

the career of Joun WALKER Har- 
RINGTON. Long a newspaper man, he has 
also written juvenile books, — which he 
modestly describes as “‘more or less harm- 
less efforts to entertain the young, — 
not to mention essays on art, written by 
way of recreation and ranging from “‘ Rare 
Old Lacquers of Persia” to “American 
Furniture of To-day.” Of his experiences 
on Ellis Island he writes: “1 was a ship 
news reporter. I had the run of the Island, 
saw millions of immigrants arrive, and 
wrote hundreds of ‘stories’ of their 
romances, their woes, and later of their 
successes. Lately, for THe Forum, I re- 
visited the Island and made a thorough 
investigation of conditions just as though 
it were all new to me.” As Sunday Editor of 
the “Herald”, he is said to have incurred 
the enmity of the press room by increas- 
ing the circulation 25,000 in three months 
and necessitating extra crews. Mr. Har- 
rington says he relishes the idea of a toast 
in THe Forum to prepare him for the roast 
he expects to get from readers who will 
take exception to his views on immigration. 


oe we revise the Constitution? 

Wayne B. Wheeler, General Counsel 
and Legislative Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League says, “No.” With 
over two thousand successfully prose- 
cuted liquor cases to his credit, he has the 
reputation of being one of the great forces 
behind prohibition in this country. A toast 
to him is a reasonably delicate matter, 
but the ingredients of this one are sup- 
plied by Justin Stuart, Research Secretary 
of the Anti-Saloon League, who observes, 
“Mr. Wheeler is assailed by the ‘Wets’ 
as a czar and one-man supergovernment. 
He isn’t, of course.” His opponent, Louis 
Cuvillier is a veteran of both the Spanish- 
American and World Wars, who believes 
in universal military training for boys 
from fourteen to eighteen, and a member 
of the New York State Assembly, who 
cast the deciding vote for unseating the 
Socialists in 1920. As for the Eighteenth 
Amendment, he believes “that its proper 
enforcement by state and nation is a 
binding obligation until the required 
majority, by constitutional methods, may 
repeal it.” 





From a mural by Albert Herter, Wisconsin State Capitol 


The First Constitutional Convention 
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The Rise of American Civilization 
By Charles A. & Mary R. Beard 


Here is all of America—its economic, social 
and political development, its education, its 
art, its literature, its religion and its spirit, 
made into a unified and complete single pic- 

ture. Decorations by Wilfred Jones. 
Ready April 12—2 volumes $12.50 


Dawn 
A New Novel by Irving Bacheller 


“I was carried onward by the story from its 
dramatic beginning to its touching close.”— 
Clinton Scollard. Ready Mar. 15—$2.50 


Dear Old Templeton 
A New Novel by Alice Brown 


In this new novel Alice Brown’s mellow humor 
and finesse in character portrayal reach a new 


Islanders 
A New Novel by Helen Hull 


A brilliant novel in whose pages thousands of 
American women will findthemselves reflected. 
Ready Mar. 29—$2.00 


The Allinghams 
A New Novel by May Sinclair 


May Sinclair returns to the mood of “Anne 
Severn” in this wholly charming study of six 
children of an English family. 


high level. 


Tristram 
by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 


A new book of poetry by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 
is a literary event of first im- 
portance.“Tristram” is written 
with a fine fire that shows 
Robinson in a new light. 
Ready Mar. 29—$1.75 


Autobiographies 
by W. B. Yeats 


This story of an artist and 
philosopher, of the growth of 
an unusual mind, is the sixth 
volume in Yeats’ complete 


works. Ready Mar. 8—$2.50 


James Bryce 
A Biography 
by H. A. L. Fisher 


Interesting material crowds 
every page of this life story of 
the former British Ambassa- 
dor to America. 


2 volumes—$8.00 whe 


Ready April 26—$2.50 


Ready Mar. 15- $2.50 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 
: by Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 


Are you getting your money’s worth? What the super-salesman 
and high-pressure advertiser are doing to your dollars is de- 
picted in this pungent study, which is written in the manner 


of Mr. Chase’s “Tragedy of Waste”. Ready in April—$2.50 


The Logic of Modern Physics 
by P. W. Bridgman 


A study of contemporary physical science and thought which 
will interest all readers of A. N. Whitehead’s “Science and 
the Modern World.” $3.00 


History of the Cuban Republic 
by Charles E. Chapman 


This is the first reliable and intelligible account of Cuban 
history and affairs yet published. Ready March 22—$5.00 


An Experiment with Time 
by J. W. Dunne 


An account of a scientific discovery which necessitates revision 
of our old concepts of the universe and human life. 
Ready in April—$3.00 


A Reporter for Lincoln 
by Ida M. Tarbell 
Miss Tarbell presents a new chapter in the life of Lincoln in 


this story of Henry E. Wing, soldier and newspaper man. 
Ready March 22—$1.60 


Prices subject to change on publication; complete descriptive catalogue on request. 


60 Fifth Avenue 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
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i HAVE no photographs of myself which 

could be published without getting me 
arrested,” explains Harotp Norman 
Denny “and there is very little creditable 
that I can say about myself.” But news- 
paper men always talk that way about 
their own exploits. Mr. Denny’s assign- 
ments have taken him through many 
interesting experiences. He was one of the 
five correspondents who accompanied 
Queen Marie of Roumania on her recent 
tour through the United States and 
Canada. Last Spring he covered the 
Riffian war and the fall of Abd-El-Krim, 
and he spent the Winter preceding that in 
a two thousand mile exploration of the 
Sahara Desert. 


JRING the past six years Virgil 
Jordan has been Chief Economist of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
“T used to write what I thought was fic- 
tion,” he says, “but when one of my 
articles was includ- 
o~ ; 

fl ed in the Best 
Short Stories of 
1914, I concluded 
I was really a sci- 
entist after all.” 
He has gradually, 
through the explo- 
ration he did for 
his book The Agri- 
culture Problem in 
the United States, 
come to the con- 
viction that 
“American agri- 
culture is such a 
poor paying busi- 
ness that it is fast becoming the only way 

for an honest man to earn a living.” 


Vircit JorpAN 


ye’ KANDEL, who takes up the 

cudgel against tabloids, writes: “I 
was born in Roumania, the country 
famous for its non-resident royalty, — 
and Konrad Bercovici. At three, I sighted 
the torch of Liberty. I studied law, and 
pleaded my first successful case in the city 
room of a Cleveland newspaper. My 
greatest ambition is to write a musical 
comedy, and to play the Italian organ- 
grinder in the show. I have mucked in 
Alaskan gold mines, swabbed decks, loafed 
in California, but unlike Jack London, I 
never was an oyster pirate.” 
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Met BORDEN, an American born 

and a Vassar graduate, now lives in 
London. 
During the 
War she 


;. 
equipped 
and directed C Cy L 


4 
a Field ’ 
Ambulance ‘J a. 2 
Hospital, -— L 
serving for a 
four years. —<— - 
She won the — 


Croix de 

Guerre and \ 
the Legion 
of Honor. 
Since the 
War she has 
written sev- 
eral novels, 
the best 
known of which, Jane, Our Stranger, she 
herself dramatized. She has recently made 
a spirited retort to Arnold Bennett for his 
attack on young writers. Beware of Wells 
and Bennett, and your other contempo- 
raries and elders, she warns the younger 
generation. “Jump back over their heads 
to Thackeray, Dickens, and Jane Austen.” 


9.6. 


Mary BorpEen 


Y divers authorities, including Alfred 
Noyes, John Hall Wheelock has 
been acclaimed one of the leading con- 
temporary American poets. “My work,” 


he says, ‘‘while 
(Wr 
Whe 


lyric in form and 
—. 
\ 


feeling, has a more 


or less unified 
\S 


metaphysical con- 
a8 ( 


tent. While I am 
grouped among the 
Joun Hatt WueEELock 


conservatives as 
regards form, I 
have been some- 
thing of an experi- 
menter in metrics, 
in rhythm, and 
cadence. Many of 
my poems are 
written in rhythms 
or metres which 
have not been used 
before, so far as | 
know. It is true | 
have written little free verse, which does 
not afford, to my ear, the same delightful 
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SUSAN ERTZ’S 
new book 


THE WIND OF 
COMPLICATION 


A group of ten stories, 
serious, gay and amus- 
| ing, each a revelation of 
character, by the author 
of “After Noon” and 
‘Madame Claire.” $2.00 


LIFE OF 
EUGENE FIELD 


By Slason Thompson 


An intimate biography 
| of the eccentric, pic- 
turesque and_ beloved 
poet, illustrated with 
photographs and _fac- 
similes ‘-of- manuscript 
verse -and humorous 
drawings. $5.00 















THE 
UP-GRADE 


By George Gibbs 


The story of what busi- 
ness did to a woman — 
a theme, serious and 
timely, one that will be 
discussed with great 
interest and provoke 
lively comment. $2.00 


CAPONSACCHI 


By Arthur Goodrich 
and Rose A. Palmer 


“An intensely exciting 
affecting 


and deeply 
play. I regard this play 
as the chief event of the 
dramatic season in New 
York."’ — William Lyon 
— $2.00 























Garly Spring 
APPLETON 


Books in Varied Fields 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 

THE UNITED STATES DURING 

LINCOLN’S ADMINISTRATION 
By John Bach McMaster 


The most notable historical contribution of the 
year thusfar. A history of the people during the 
Civil War period by an author who holds a 
unique place among American historians and 
whose former volumes of American history remain 
classics because of his interpretation of the life, 
feelings, and movements of the people them- 
selves as distinguished from the political, govern- 
ing and other dominant classes. $5.00 


THE GREAT CRUSADE 


By General Joseph T. Dickman 
Foreword by General Pershing 


The writer gives a powerful account of out- 
standing engagements and tactics of the Great 
War. The story of these engagements, remark- 
able for its accuracy and completeness and dis- 
tinct personal touch is a notable and distin- 
guished contribution to the literature of the 
War. $2.50 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
North, South and Central America 


By A. Hyatt Verrill 


The story of the Indian told in a consecutive, 
popular manner, covering all important features 
of customs, life, art, handiwork, legends, beliefs, 
industries and tribal distinctions and similarities. 
Illustrated. $3.50 





THE FAMILY FLIVVERS TO 
FRISCO 
By Frederic F. Van de Water 


An entertaining account of a motor tour over 
four thousand miles of highway describing not 
only the country traversed but the camping 
experiences encountered. $2.00 


MENTAL GROWTH AND 
DECLINE 
By H. L. Hollingworth 


A survey of mental development throughout the 
life span of the human being. $3.00 


THE FARMER’S CAMPAIGN 
FOR CREDIT 
By Clara Eliot 


A clear, impartial and searching analysis of agri- 
culture which in this country is at present ina 
serious condition. $3.00 


These are Appleton books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street ’ New York 
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BiBLE LANDS 
TO-DAY 


By William T. Ellis 


A unique volume, giving 
a vivid picture of present 
day conditions in all 
Bible countries, written 
by a famous Bible stu- 
dent and teacher. $3.00 


A Facsimile Reproduction 
of the First American 
Edition of 
ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND 


By Lewis Carroll 


An exact copy of the 
Appleton 1866 edition 
published for the host of 
readers who would like 
to own the book in its 
original form with il- 
lustrations by Tenniel. 
Boxed. $2.50 





THE WAY OF 
ROMANCE 


By Vivian Gilbert 











A well known author 


and lecturer writes with 
delightful skill this novel 
about a young English- 
man’s adventures and 
romance in 


America, 
$2.00 





a eae 
JEN CULLITON 
By 
Nelia Gardner White 


A farm woman — de- 
scendant of pioneer 


stock — is the heroine of 
this novel which is a 
vital story, refreshing in 
its unaffected and indi- 
vidual presentation. 


$2.00 
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conflict between law and impulse offered 
by the stricter measures.”” He has pub- 
lished many volumes of poetry, and is a 
frequent contributor to magazines. 


UR hats must twice be removed to 

the second prize winners of the de- 
bate “Is It Right to Break Unjust Laws?” 
Both are North Carolina ladies. Mary 
Bapcer WIitson calls herself a Puritanic 
liberal “with an uncomfortable sense of 
duty” which keeps her battling for liberal- 
ism and democracy. “I loathe the taste 
and the effect of gin, 
yet when I’m offered 
a cocktail, I close 
my eyes and swallow 
the stuff as a protest 
against prohibition.” 
She has writtena book 
The Painted City, 
fictional sketches of 
Washington life. So, 
too, has WINIFRED 
KirkLAND of Fair- 
view, N. C. She 
makes a startling 
revelation. Chaos and 
a Creed, reputed to be 
by one ‘‘James 
Priceman” is really 
by Miss Kirkland. 
She tells us: “I found 
myself swept off my 
feet by this book for 
one whole year of the 
most intense writing 
I’ve ever done, so in- 
timate a record of re- 
ligious pilgrimage 
that I hid behind a 
pseudonym.”’ She 
hopes her readers will 
not be “toochagrined 
to know the author is 
a woman.” She pos- 
sesses no photograph of herself, being a 
“recluse-ish person” who hides away in 
the southern mountains. 


poe EWING, who contributes a 

special supplementary article to the 
Medical Series, was born on Christmas Day 
sixty years ago. He has filled many impor- 
tant positions in the world of medicine and 
pathology and is now Professor of Pathol- 
ogy at Cornell University Medical School. 
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Mary Banpcer WI1Lson 
Runner-up in the Unjust Laws Debate 


We welcome back to THE Forum this 

month M. Jutes-Bors, who has 
already established himself in the affec- 
tions of our readers by his earlier articles 
on the New Religions of America and H. 
Munro Fox the Cambridge (England) 
biologist, who contributes another impor- 
tant article in the field which he has made 
his own. As we go to press, we learn that 
he has just been made Professor of Zool- 
ogy at Birmingham University. CLEMENCE 
Dang, novelist, painter, and actress, pub- 
lished her charming Little Miss Nobody in 
the October issue. 
She once played a 
landlady one night 
and Lady Macbeth 
the next. True reper- 
tory spirit! Emity 
NeEweELv Buarr, an- 
other old Forum 
friend, has written, 
for Harpers of women 
in politics and women 
in the home. Now she 
discusses women in 
theirclubs. Cart VAN 
Doren appeared in 
December as the 
champion of Unbe- 
lievers. Now he 
changes his role to 
that of critic, distin- 
guishing between the 
great and the popu- 
lar in literature. 


a OWARD N. 
COOK, a favor- 
ite Forum artist, 
whose woodcuts of 
Maine appeared in 
the February num- 
ber, contributes this 
month a splendid 
group of woodcuts on 
Santa Fé. These make a rich setting for 
Willa Cather’s serial Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. Mr. Cook has been sent to 
New Mexico by Tue Forum, and our 
readers may expect to see more of his 
work in connection with Miss Cather’s 
serial. And did you see Georges Lepape, 
— who illustrated Paul Poiret’s article in 
the January Forum, — wearing a Parisian 
béret gracing “Vanity Fair’s” Hall of 
Fame for February? 
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A Magazine of Controversy — Founded 1886 by Isaac L. Rice 
HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor 
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Spring and the Poets... ; FREDERICK L. ALLEN 
ARE TABLOID NEW: SPAPERS A MENAC E?— A DEBATE 


I — Tabloid Offenses . a OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
Il — The Why of the Tabloids + «+ «+  « MARTIN WEYRAUCH 


Morale. A a a an ee ee PRIVATE MICHAEL MALOYNE 
Drawings by Carl : 


Crime in America. . + + «+ WILLIAM MCDOUGALL 
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The Future of Disease Prevention. . . . . . +. HUGH CUMMING 
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Ellis Island, Enlightened by Liberty . . . JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 
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Drawings by E. H. Suydam 
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Conkling 
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THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 7 247 Park Avenue, New York City 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, not to individuals; they should be typewritten and accompanied by return postage, 


AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR 


\gHY are Americans such mysteries to us?” a recent Wells character 

inquires. “While you seem to get Englishmen and Frenchmen all 
around and through and through, half of an American is a loud glare 
and the other half is darkness.” The Spring open season for visiting 
British critics is now on, and they are again trying to give Uncle Sam the 
power to see himself as John Bull sees him. British sharpshooting at 
Uncle Sam’s high hat is a diverting sport, when conducted with toler- 
ance and fair play, and helpful both for them and for us. This month, 
for variety, we publish a criticism of America by a Londoner who has 
never been at the disadvantage of coming over to see us. Among other 
favors, this author, who signs himself “ Pisgah’’, tosses us this neat little 
bouquet: “I am sure that if Mr. Ford should meet William Shakespeare, 
he would chinkle a few coins in his trouser pockets and get a sense of 
superiority from comparing the income of his automobile factories with 


that of the Globe Theatre.” 


eeext month, Viola Paradise will turn the tables on Mr. Pisgah 

with an equally frank scrutiny of England by one who has never 
been there, — at least, for not more than two weeks. British criticism 
need not cast us into gloom. Despite the excesses of the tabloids and the 
continued success of the crime wave, there is plenty of evidence that the 
average American is something more than “loud glare and darkness”’ 
In the following pages, the Surgeon-General of the United States an- 
nounces a campaign to rid America of disease; Mr. Harrington main- 
tains that even Ellis Island is growing better every year and shows how 
it can sometime be made into a veritable haven of liberty; and a 
Swedish art critic, Mr. Roosval, assures us that our skyscrapers are an 
art monument to the American spirit that future generations will ap- 
prove. If humor be a fine flower of intelligence, we recommend as 
native American fun, the challenge to British Spring poets by Mr. 
Frederick L. Allen, as well as “Morale”, a story still damp from the 
trenches, written by a soldier born and bred in the regular army, — with 
its deliciously ironic assault on the pomp of war and its rollicking in- 
terpretation of the glad fellowship of the A.E.F. Or has the bloom of 
American humor too subtle a scent to reach the nostrils of our British 
cousins? 
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THE WORLD IN THE 
. 2nd Large Printing MAKING By Hermann Keyserling 


: ar By the author of ‘‘ The Travel Diary 
(First Printing 100,000 of a Philosopher.” It includes Key- 


copies) serling’s autobiography. Tr 
2 


by MAuRICE SAMUEL. 
Chosen by the Book 


of the Month Club 


for March THE REBELLIOUS 
By this time PURITAN: Portrait of Mr. 


there can E L Ni & ke Hawthorne By Lloyd Morris 
hardly be a 


ade The first complete and intimate 
re 4 ° ° 
ader of THE biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


Forum who is narrated from Hawthorne’s own 
not aware of point of view. Illustrated, $4.00 
‘“‘Elmer Gan- 

tty.” Don't B 

depend on y 

what other GREEN FOREST 


Segre We yee Sinclair By Nathalie Sedgwick Colby 
t — 
—" “A work of brilliant intellectual 


$2.50 Lewis imagination, showing the finest gifts 


of observation and sardonic humor. 
— The New Yorker. 3rd printing. $2.00 


THE MARRIAGE Bedouins, Druses, Whirling Dervishes, 
BED By Ernest Pascal Yezidees, and Devil Worshipers! 


A brilliant novel of life and love in 


and out of wedlock. By the author of e 
“The Dark Swan" and “Cynthia 
Codentry.” $2.00 eC : u res if) 


THE BAND PLAYS LO& 
DIXIE By Morris Markey 


A first-rate Civil War romance “ made By William B. Seabrook 
fine and gripping by the candour 
with which the background is worked The “Arabian 


in.” — JRENCE S NGS. mi ah 
in LAURENCE STALLINGS. $2.00 Nights ” and 


Doughty jj; 
brought up to 


date in a new 
— ENOUGH kind of travel 
By Malcolm Ross book. 


Mr. Ross proves in his first novel 

that the Southwest is more fascinat- 

ing in truth than when impossible 

ey lovers are allowed to Pree bs Illustrated with photographs and line drawings. $3.50 
it. . 


Harcourt, Brace & Company 383 Madison Avenue New Y ork 
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ox Cuapman Catrt is the “great 

architect” of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement in America. She has been presi- 
dent of the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation for a great many years and led 
the tremendous and successful campaign 
for the Woman Suffrage Amendment in 
1920. She is a brilliant lecturer and so well- 
known that there is no woman in the coun- 
try better fitted to make answer for 
Woman to Paul Poiret in the much 
mooted question of skirts. She has shown 
a keen interest in THE Forum articles on 
skirts and in the ““Woman Citizen” for 
August, 1926, replies to Mr. Studdert 
Keunedy’s “Short Skirts”, which ap- 
peared in the June 1926 Forum. Here she 
shows that woman bows her head to the 
dictates of Fashion and has abandoned the 
cottons she used to love to wear, to deck 
herself in silks, only because Paris says so. 


aL HE poets that bloom in the Spring 
provide the theme of Freperick L. 
ALLEN’s article in this month’s Forum. 
He last contributed “Fall Fashions for 
Men” to the November Forum, where he 
“let himself go” more than most writers of 
dress hints for men do. He is a graduate 
of Harvard, sometime teacher of English 
there, has had illimitable editorial experi- 
ence with the “Atlantic” and “Century”, 


Freperick L, ALLEN 
Lilustrated 
eet vy 
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and now is literary adviser for “‘Harper’s” 
For two years he did war publicity work. 
He is in the company of the great, in the 
famous Copeland Reader, by that inimita- 
ble Harvard professor, with no lesser 
names than Shakespeare and Homer! The 
meteorological researches for “Spring and 
the Poets” were done in Scarsdale, New 
York, where he lives. And for lovers of 
statistics he adds that during the past 
fifty-six years, according to Weather Bu- 
reau figures for New York City, the mean 
precipitation for April has averaged below 
the mean monthly fall, August being wet- 
test and April tying for ninth place out of 
the twelve. Mr. Allen in a P. S. revises the 
familiar lines about April showers: 
“April drought 
Keeps the flowers from coming out.” 


HE Medical Series continues to go 
T from strength to strength, and in this 
issue Hucu Cumminc, Surgeon-General 
of the United States, tells us how we may 
finally hope to rid ourselves of most of the 
ills to which American and international 
flesh is heir. He has done Public Health 
service for this country, Europe, and Asia, 
working in Marine Hospitals and in the 
suppression of epidemics of yellow fever, 
smallpox, and plague. He studied cholera 
and plague for four years in Japan. He was 

then put in charge of the 
investigation of pollution of 
waters along the Atlantic 
watershed. During the War, 
as adviser in sanitation in the 
Navy Department, he was 
sent to France to inspect the 
condition of ports and camps. 
With Dr. William H. Welch, 
he represented this country 
at the Cannes Conference. 
He has been Vice-President 
of the Health Section of the 
League of Nations, — besides 
belonging to scores of other 
official and non-official health 
organizations. 





By PHILIP GUEDALLA 
Author of “The Second Empire” 


$2 


Palmerston 


The Statesman Who Defied a Queen 


“Mr. Gitedalla does not merely tell us 
about Palmerston. We live with the 
man himself. Like drama, it is life 
foreshortened. But it is real life.” 
— N. Y. Times. 

“The book is written with all the 
charm, the wit, the lively satire and 
sudden irony of the new historian.” 


— N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Handsomely bound—Illustrated. $5.00 


William 
Beebe’s 


new book 


PHEASANT 
JUNGLES 


An account of the noted scientist's pur- 
suit of rare pheasant in Burma, the 
Malay Peninsula and Borneo. 
“Will Beebe has an astonishing gift 
of vivid writing. At his best, when he 
tells of his beloved jungles, few modern 
authors surpass him.” — New York 

Times. 


60 Illustrations. $3.00 


An Astonishing Biography by 
EMIL LUDWIG 


Author of “‘ Napoleon” 


Wilhelm 


Hohenzollern 


The Last of the Kaisers 


TRANSLATED BY ErHet Cotpurn Mayne 


“A dramatic biography so powerful 
seldom gets into print in any language.” 


— N. Y. Times. 


“Fascinating on every page. It is startling, 
brilliant and forceful.”” — Harry Hansen 
in New York World. 


“It is a book to read, whatever else is 
read. Hardly one eminent novel in a hun- 
dred can hold a candle to it.” — The 
Observer, London. 


28 Illustrations. $5.00 


At all Booksellers 


New York 
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pn Micuaet Matoyne says that 
since he wrote “Morale” his senti- 
ments have not softened and that he is 
afraid to have a photograph taken, “fear- 
ing a court-martial for expressions prej- 
udicial to good order and military dis- 
cipline.” He says that 
he did not win his 
spurs in the World 
War, nor did he shoot 
anybody single or 
double handed, and 
he did not get a medal 
for it. He never heard 
a shot fired in anger 
except on the target 
range when his regi- 
mental commander 
missed the target. 
W E recently 
caught sight of 
a list of the uni- 
versities which have 
adopted GEORGE 
Tuomas Wuite Pat- 
rick’s Introduction 
to Philosophy for gen- 
eral use. There were 
columns of them, — 
and small wonder, for 
he is distinguished 
among American 
philosophers and psychologists. At Johns 
Hopkins he worked with Stanley Hall in 
the first psychological laboratory in 
America and later with Wundt in Leipzig. 
He now teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. One of his 
books is The Psychology of 
Relaxation, —a tempting 
title in this overworked age. 
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Graphic” of which 


ESCRIBE me as you 

please,’’ writes Os- 
WALD GARRISON VILLARD. 
“T am an incorrigible jour- 
nalist, with certain 
unchangeable _journalistic 
standards and _ traditions, 
which I have been exempli- 
fying to the American public 
for thirty years through 
service on dailies and weeklies.” The 
former president of the “Evening Post” 
is now editor of “The Nation” and also 
publisher of the “Nautical Gazette”, 
iuswreeed vint 


A typical front page 


Oswa.p Garrison VILLARD 


besides being the founder of “Yachting”. 
Only one other family, the Bowleses of 
Springfield, have been in American jour- 
nalism as long as Mr. Villard’s. “We 
have been at it,”’ he observes, “since 1818, 
when William Lloyd Garrison became 
a printer’s devil on 
the Newburyport 
*Herald’.” 

**Born within 
sound of the rattle 
of the Third Avenue 
line, at s9th Street 
in a day when ele- 
vated trains were run 
by steam and the 
police department 
was run by the Hud- 
son Dusters and the 
Whyo gangs,” Mar- 
TIN H. Weyraucu, 
assistant managing 
editor of the New 
York ‘‘ Evening 
Graphic” belongs to 
another generation. 
He has been reporter, 
deskman, feature edi- 
tor, dramatic editor, 
assistant city editor, 
and has incidentally 
found time to acquire 
a college degree at 
Union and another in law. He is a director 
of the Nassau County Y. M. C. A. and 
writes in commendation of the tabloids 
on broad general lines. His article was 

written before the Browning 
case burst upon an aston- 
ished public. 


Weyrauch 1s 
Assistant Managing Editor 


is a truism that the 
more we study a subject 
the less confidence we often 
feel in committing ourselves 
to print, and O. N. Piscau is 
therefore at no journalistic 
disadvantage in viewing the 
Promised Land. But though 
he has never braved the 
Atlantic, the acute observer 
who conceals his identity 
under this Mosaic pseudo- 
nym has recently gone so far as to take 
unto himself an American spouse. Apart 
from his genius as a vicarious impressionist 
he is an authority on Oskar Kokoschka. 





The Great Work of the Season 
THE WORLD CRISIS 


1916-1918 
By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill 


“I have tried to find and follow the stepping-stones of Fate,”’ 
says the British Chancellor of the Exchequer in his preface. “‘I 
seck to guide the reader to those points where the course of 
events is being decided.” 30maps. 2Vols. $10.00 


The Modern World A Delightful Book 


FRANCE SINGING 


By Sisley Huddleston : SOLDIERS 


Paris Correspondent of By John J. Niles 
ie See i Soldier songs of the Great 
War, words and music, and the 
France, especially post-war genesis of each. $3.00 
France, has been to American y 
readers in general a real 
enigma. This admirable pre- 
sentation of the economic, 
financial, political, social and 
religious aspects of modern 
France is set forth against 
the illuminating background 
of history. The author is able 
to speak with unquestioned 
authority on the France of 
today. 
$5.00 


Ernest Hemingway’s 


THE SUN ALSO RISES 


“Tt is full of humor, humor without an eye to effect, humor as a dimension of the human 
scene. It is a fine, keen book.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


Sixth Printing $2.00 


By Stuart Sherman 


THE STREAM 
OF LIFE 


IN CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 


Essays on writers and books 
which clearly reveal the great 
critic’s conception of literature 
as arevelationof thechanging 
stream of life. $2.50 


ow 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
announce a second large 
edition of 
THE COPELAND 
READER 


Prof. Charles Townsend Cope- 
land’s anthology of English 
poetry and prose, $10.00 


Struthers Burt’s 


THE DELECTABLE 
MOUNTAINS 


“Sound and fine intelligence and spirit in evidence 
on every page... Unfailingly good reading, $3.00 


This burlesque auto- 


—New York Evening Post 


biography fs = a ‘Re di. ; These books published by Charles Scribner's Son 


of humor. $1.75 
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James Owen Hannay 


I aMES OwEN Hannay, better known as 
Georce A. BrrmincuaM, the novel- 
ist, is one of those English clerics who, 
like Father Knox, Baring-Gould, and Dean 
Inge, has a gift for literature and a knack 
for taking life with a grain of humanistic 
salt. He has written with devout intent as 
James Owen Hannay, and has amused a 
large audience with scores of light novels 
as G. A. Birmingham. A versatile dual 
personality, who can be the author of such 
delights as Spanish Gold and Lady 
Bountiful, and at the same time present 
such an illuminating essay on Anglo- 
Catholicism as he does in this month’s 
Forum. He has written two plays and his 
recreation is yachting. 


iis: Wissy has had one of those 

superbly adventurous lives which 
are the envy of us all. He was born in 
Denmark. As naval cadet he went twice 
around the world, so that, with so much 
seafaring to his credit, he must know a 
thing or two about life among the fishes of 
which he writes in this number. He was 
then war correspondent in the Russo- 
Japanese War, and together with Captain 
R. E. Scott, S. A., he invented the 
bombing battle-aeroplane which won the 
Mickelin Prize in 1912. And for the 
benefit of movie fans the world over, he 


invented a new technique for motion 


IMustraved 
Sectson x 





picture production, — the Hrolf Wisby 
cinema régie,— which “makes feasible 
the producing of pictures as an art 
original in itself and purified of the tread- 
mill routine of the studios”. Famous 
Players have “approved this work for 
production” and we may see it at any 
time on the screen. 


wy a lawyer, FrepEeric Rocers KeEt- 

LoGG has been counsel for many in- 
dustrial and financial enterprises, and he 
has always been an active influence for 
peaceful and just relations between the 
United States and Mexico. Jos— KELLY 
has reopened Aztec gold mines, closed so 
skilfully that they escaped Cortez, — but 
not Mr. Kelly! He has been an officer in 
the Navy, and an aviator in the Mexican 
Army, and is now Delegado General de la 
Confederacién Regional Obrera Mexicana. 


ILAIRE Bextitoc says that CLARE 

LEIGHTON’s woodcuts came upon 
him “like a draught of good cold water on 
a hot day in the hills. They are unique 
amid the rubbish of our time. Miss 
Leighton has recovered, — after all these 
years, — the great tradition of the English 
woodcut. Her work has nobility, it is 
sane.” With all of which we heartily agree. 
Her work is attracting more and more 
attention both in England and _ here. 


OohANW BULL 





Criare Leicuron 
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STOKES Books that Stimulate 
MIRRORS OF THE YEAR 


Edited by GRANT OV ERTON 


A review of significant high-lights of American life in the year just ended —literature, 
art, drama, sports, fashion, journalism, edited by Grant Overton, prominent writer and 
editor. An impressive group of the best-known writers in America — among them Mark 
Sullivan, Kathleen Norris, Herbert Asbury and Grantland Rice discuss this many-faceted 
period, its outstanding figures, trends and events. The first volume of its kind, — the 
publishers plan to continue it in an annual series. Octavo in size, stamped in gold, bound in 
blue library buckram. With current cartoons by Charles Dana Gibson, Rollin Kirby, John 
Held, John Cassel, etc. $4.00 


THE WAR DIARY OF EMPEROR 
FREDERICK III 


Translated by A. R. ALLINSON 


The diary of the ex-Kaiser’s father, written during the Franco-Prussian War and hidden 
for 50 years. A personal record of day-to-day experiences and impressions and a vivid and 
intimate picture of the events of that critical period make this volume of the greatest 
historical importance. J/lustrated, $5.00 


THROUGH LIBERIA 


By DOROTHY MILLS 


A fascinating record of the astounding adventures of Lady Dorothy Mills who pushed 
her way into the romantic West African republic to places where no white woman had ever 
been and even explored the haunts of the “Human Leopards.” J/lustrated, $3.00 


THE PAINTED CITY 
By MARY BADGER WILSON THE ROAD 


é ; TO THE 
Startling stories of our national capital. ‘“ Miss « . 
Wilson has a keen-edged talent and a nascent TEMPLE 
gift of satire.” — Isabel Paterson, N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. $2.00 By SUSAN GLASPELL 


A kindling biography of 
Hl U [. A George Cram Cook which 
os ‘ . the first critic has starred as 
By ARMINE VON TEMPSKI “the greatest book the 
author has ever written.” 
A romance set in the blazing colors of Hawaii. Illustrated $3.00 
“A vivid picture in a scene of natural beauty.”” — 
Columbus Dispatch. 3rd Printing. $2.00 


FREDERICK A. STOKES 443 Fourth Avenue 
COMPANY fo pA New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Vue Forum 
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TOASTS 


e RACE Hazarp ConkKLING now teaches 
English at Smith College. She has a 
group of young writers who sit before the 
fire in her home and talk shop. She gives 
them “‘courage and sometimes criticism” 
She has published four books of poems. 
Of her Ship’s Log Amy Lowell said: “Mrs. 
Conkling has achieved in this volume a 
perfectly original utterance, based upon a 
highly individual response 

to life.” Passing to family 

matters, we may confide 

that she is the mother of 

the extraordinarily tal- 

ented child, Hilda Conk- 

ling, who published her 

Poems of a Little Girl 

when she was twelve. 

Mrs. Conkling says: “If 

you were to ask Hilda 

about the family, I think 

she would speak first of 

our big fawn-colored po- 

lice dog, Sylvian. He is a 

most important person to 

us, and looks after all of 

us, taking us for long 

walks when he thinks 

best.” 


WYons the other 
poets who contrib- 
ute to this month’s 


Forum is Ipa Lowry 
SincLair, who worked in 
small-town newspaper 
offices in western Kansas, 
then taught English in 
schools, and now is busy 
keeping house in a mod- 
ern bungalow in Wichita 
and bringing up three 
children. Harotp Wi:- 
LARD GLEASON is a young 
teacher in Kingswood School, West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, where he is trying to 
help the young to enjoy poetry and bas- 
ketball. When he can snatch a moment 
from these intellectual and physical ath- 
letics, he writes verse about his first love, 
the sea. He owns a “Scottie” dog named 
Robert Louis Stevenson, but he hastens 
to add, “Don’t blame me, he had the 
name whe n I bought him.” Another dog 
who features in a poet’s life! Deane 
Wuittier Cotton graduated from Yale, 


where one of his poems captured the Mase- 


Illustrated y 
Section XI 


Grace Hazarp ConKLING 


field poetry prize. Like so many others, 
his college career was interrupted by serv- 
ice in France from 1917 to 1918. He is 
now in an advertising agency. 


We the skyscraper be the bane of 

the city dweller’s already darkened 
and shadowed existence? Tuomas Hast- 
InGs, celebrated American architect fears 
as much, but at least, 
thanks to Mr. Hastings, 
the block occupied by the 
New York Public Library 
will always be reached 
by the light of day. He 
has designed Devonshire 
House and the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London, 
and the Standard Oil 
Building in New York, 
Arlington Amphitheatre, 
and the Ponce de Leon 
Hotel in Florida. His col- 
league, Joun Roosvat, 
the leading authority on 
architectural design in 
Sweden, is inclined to be 
optimistic. He is a cele- 
brated art critic and ar- 
cheologist. He founded, 
because of his own admi- 
ration for that master, the 
Zorn Academy in _ his 
home. His wife is a sculp- 
tor. Mr. James Creese of 
the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation writes: 
“If one is a sculptor, it 
must be convenient to 
have a husband who is a 
celebrated critic and ar- 
cheologist. If one is a pro- 
fessor of art, it must be 
pleasant always to have 
at hand the latest work of a sculptor.” 


Bic Wacker Harrincton has re- 

cently made investigations on Ellis 
Island for Tue Forum, and this month the 
second of his immigration articles appears. 
Wititiam McDovuaatt last appeared in 
Tue Forum as the opponent of I. A. 
Richards in the Education debate. Now he 
disports himself in a special field. We may 
further record that he is soon to abandon 
Harvard, where he now teaches psychol- 
ogy, for Duke University. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR 


AY (USSOLINI salutes THE Forum. The arbiter of the Forum Rom- 

anum greets the editor of the “Forum Americanum”’. He sends 
us his photograph and a signed interview, and writes: “To the Forum 
which in great America is sympathetically reminiscent of ancient and 
modern Rome.” “ Reminiscent of Ancient Rome?” Yes. The vigor with 
which both sides are debated in THE Forum Macazine and in our 
monthly radio debates broadcast over Station W. G. B. S. every 
Tuesday evening before publication is reminiscent of the open discus- 
sion of both sides of public questions in the Roman forum in the best 
days of the Republic. 


UT “Modern Rome” under fascismo is a bewildering idea to 

politically-minded Americans, as puzzling indeed as Moscow 
under Communism and Canton under Chinese Nationalism. Educated 
as we are to revere the sanctity of democracy, to worship the rule of 
majority, two-party politics, and a republic reminiscent of Ancient 
Rome, we are chagrined by the apparent success of one-party systems 
abroad and by the slogan that democracy is a failure because it cannot 
produce stable governments. No wonder some of us are inclined to 
believe that the people of the antipodes think with their feet as well as 
walk with their heads. 


a HE clean-cut one-party idea presented by the Russian Revolution 

has become contagious in two other great nations, Italy and 
China. In Russia the idea is anti-nationalistic and glorifies the prole- 
tariat. In Italy the one-party idea is intensely nationalistic and exalts 
capitalism. In the third country, China, the one-party, — the National 
Party, — idea is conceived as but a transition, a stepping-stone to a 
no-party state, where politics and its emotional nonsense are tabu, and 
a perfect civil service is to be set up quietly to protect the individual 
Chinaman as a citizen of hum unity in the pursuit of life and wisdom, 
in the tradition of the sages of ancient China. The lesson in all this to 
America, if there be any lesson, is “tolerance” . Representative govern- 
ment is accepted by the American people and i is being practised more 
effectively with each decade as we grow in experience. At the same 
time it behooves us to study with intelligent curiosity, rather than with 
angry intolerance, the different experiments of differently minded 
peoples. 





Houghton Mifflin Company 
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Charles R. 
Walker 


The old story of 
love, curiosity 
and youth's pas- 
sionate adven- 
ture has never 
been told with 
greater sensi- 
tiveness to its 
new and chaotic 
setting, with a 
deeper intensity, 
or greater truth. 
(May 6.) $2.50 


THE ROAD 
TO 


XANADU 
John 


Livingston 
Lou es 


Chis study of 
poetry in the 
making and of 
the psychology 
of genius marks 
an epoch in liter- 
ary scholarship, 
and reveals in 
vital, refreshing 
language the im 
aginative proc 
esses of poetical 
Creation, 

Illus. $6.00 
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THE OLD 
COUNTESS 


A NEW 
NOVEL OF 
ABSORBING 
INTEREST 


BY THE 
AUTHOR OF 
“THE LITTLE 

FRENCH GIRL” 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
Equals its predecessor in delineation of character and 
beauty of style, and surpasses it in power to move 
and hold the reader. $2.50 
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ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE 


THE TALE 
OF GENJI 


Part3. AWreathofCloud 
Lady Murasaki 
The further adventures of 
Genji, the resplendent and 


amorous prince of mediaeval 
Japan. $3.50 


Michael Sadleir 
“A model biography.” 


Boston Transcript. i 
‘A first-rate piece of portrai- ] 
ture . . . vivid, vastly enter- 

taining.’’ Conrad Aiken in the j 
Independent. $5.00 j 
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THE BEHIND 
LEGS OF 
THE ’ORSE 


Ellis Parker Butler 


Eight delightful stories by one 
of the best of contemporary 
American humorists. $2.00 


AUCTION AND 
CONTRACT 
BRIDGE 


Mrs. Prescott Warren 
Simple directions for the be- 
ginner and the latest fine 
points for the expert. Full in- 4 
formation on the new game of | 
Contract $2.00 j 
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FRANCE AND AMERICA | 
André Tardieu 


“It is one of the Tardieu knows and 
frankest and most the 
valuable contribu- United States: and 
tions to the litera- 
ture of the world 
war that | have 


understands 


writes aS a realist 
should.” Frederic L 
$3.00 


Paxson. 


seen 
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RIATA 
AND 


SPURS 


Charles A. 
Siringo 


Charlie Siringo 
was cowboy, 
range detective 
and terror of out- 
laws. Here is the 
true story of a 
life more adven- 
turous than any 
fiction hero’s and 
an honest pic- 
ture of the old 
lawless border, 
Illus. $3.00 


HARVEST 
OF THE 


YEARS 


Luther Burbank 
with Wilbur Hall 


Thelifestory and 
ripe wisdom of 
thefamous' plant 
wizard,’ selected 
from his journals 
and notebooks 
It would be hard 
to find a more in- 
teresting, helpful 
and inspiring 
book. Illus.$4.00 
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¥k HE application of the laws of heredity 

to human affairs is one of the chief 
interests of Epwarp Murray East, who 
holds the Chair of 
Genetics at Har- 
vard University. He 
has actually been a 
Professor of Genet- 
ics since 1909, when 
in his thirtieth year 
he deserted Agron- 
omy for Plant Mor- 
phology; but until 
this year he was 
always called some- 
thing else. In 1918 
he became acting 
chief of the Statis- 
tics Division of the 
United States Food Administration and 
he is now working on a book to be called 
Heredity and Human Affairs. No more 
authoritative exponent of the scientific 
attitude to the vexed subject of birth 
control could be desired; though there is, 
of course, another side to the question 
with which Dr. Sutherland will deal 
vigorously in the next number. 


A NY one who 
has felt that 
Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, by Willa 
Cather, had too defi- 
nitely Catholic an 
atmosphere will be 
glad to see the scales 
tipping in the other 

irection this 
month, with another 
article from that in- 
fluential figure, the 
Imperial Wizard of 
the Ku Klux Klan. 
Hiram Wes.ey Evans last published 
“The Klan: Defender of Americanism” 
in the December 1925 Forum. As a young 
dentist in Texas, he was so successful that 
he was able to give up his profession and 
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Epwarp Murray East 





Tue ImperiaL Wizarp 
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devote all his time to the Klan. To his 
friends his utter sincerity, and stimulating 
talk make him a valuable companion. 


gees N. Cook has become a habit 
with us, one of our best habits, and 
one we hope we shall never break. This 
time we reproduce some more superb color 
from Santa Fé, which gives us a terrible 
summer Wanderlust, a longing to see these 
scenes ourselves. And, like those repro- 
duced in the March 
Forum, Mr. Cook’s 
color prints are a 
fitting background 
for Miss Cather’s 
Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. 


N Detroit, Mecca 
if of automobile 
manufacturers, 
James Couzens 
started in as Clerk 
of Michigan Central 
Railroad Company. 
He met Mr. Henry 
Ford and they joined forces. For thirteen 
years he was Vice President, General 
Manager, and Treasurer of the Ford 
Motor Company. He has been Mayor of 
Detroit, and United States Senator, re- 
cently reelected by 500,000 majority to 
serve till 1931. If his interests in private 
life can be judged by 
the Clubs in which 
he may be seen, 
they include the fol- 
lowing athletics: 
Curling, Boating, 
Riding, and Golf. 

Lately he dis- 
solved the Couzens 
Ice Machine Compa- 
ny, because electric 
refrigerators are sold 
on the instalment 
plan, which he be- 
lieves unsound. 





Howarp N. Cook 


Senator Couzens 





A NOTABLE LIST OF BOOKS 


Books that are worth reading on a wide variety of subjects 


History of the People of the United States 
During Lincoln’s Administration 


By John Bach McMaster. A great historian 
writes a great history. $5.00 


A History of Italian Painting 

By Oliver S. Tonks, Ph.D. A work which pre- 
sents seventeen centuries of art in Italy.  Illus- 
trated. $4.00 


Saint in Ivory 
By Lorine Pruette. 


[ The story of the patron 
saint of Paris. 


$2.50 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 

By Lewis Carroll. An exact facsimile of the 
first edition (Appleton 1866) with illustrations by 
Tenniel. Giltedges. Boxed. $2.50 
Penelope 

By Sister M. Madeleva. Distinctive and appeal- 
ing verse by the well known Catholic poet. $1.25 


The Multitude 

By William Garrett. A fine psychological novel 
of character laid in the Scottish highlands. $2.00 
Copy 1927 

Edited by Helen Hull and others. Stories, plays, 
poems and essays by the Writer's Club of Columbia 
University. $2.00 


George Eliot and her Times: A Victorian 
Study 


By Elizabeth S. Haldane. A well-considered and 
just study of George Eliot and her novels. $3.50 


Soviet versus Civilization 
By Augur. The short account 
Bolshevik menace. 


The World’s Meat 


By Robert James McFall. The first compre- 
hensive economic discussion of production and 
distribution of meat tn all parts of the earth. $6.00 


of the 
$1.50 


best 


Readings in Urban Sociology 

By Scott E. W. Bedford. Important papers by 
leading writers on various aspects of city life and 
problems. $5.00 


The Springs of Human Action 

By Mehran K. Thomson. The first complete 
and consistent study of all the motives under- 
lying human behavior $3.00 


Mental Growth and Decline 

By H. L. Hollingworth. A 
development 
human being. 


survey of mental 
throughout the life span of the 
$3.00 


The Drums of Aulone 

By Robert W. Chambers. A fascinating his- 
torical romance of Quebec and the France of 
Louis XIV. $2.00 


Bernard Quesnay 


By André Maurois. A new novel of the French 
industrial world, by the author of ‘Ariel’ and 
““Mape.”’ Delightful character portrayal. $2.00 


Laurel and Straw 
By James Saxon Childers. 
young American at Oxford. 


The romance of a 
$2.00 


The Great Crusade 

By General Joseph T. Dickman. A history of 
the American Third Army in France and Germany. 
Preface by General Pershing. $2.50 


Eight Bells 

By Frank Waters. 
and yarns. 
Illustrated. 


Genuine sea-going ballads 
Introduction by Joseph C. Lincoln. 
$2.00 


Charles I in Captivity 
Edited by Gertrude Scott Stevenson. An im- 
portant biographical work. Illustrated. $4.00 


The American Indian 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. A popular account of the 
Indians of the Western Hemispheres. Illustrated. 
$3.50 


The Family Flivvers to Frisco 

By Frederic F. Van de Water. A humorous, 
instructive account of a transcontinental motor 
trip. Illustrated. $2.00 


Bible Lands To-Day 
By William T. Ellis. A complete picture of 
the entire Bible country to-day. Illustrated. 
$3.00 


The Distribution Age 
By Ralph Borsodi. A study of modern dis- 
tribution of merchandise. $3.00 


Caponsacchi 
By Arthur Goodrich and Rose A. Palmer. “I 
regard this play as the chief event of the dramatic 
season in New York.’’ — William Lyon Phelps. 
$2.00 


The Farmer’s Campaign for Credit 
By Clara Eliot. Summary and analysis of the 
nation’s big problem. $3.00 


An illustrated monthly guide to new books will be sent free upon request 
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TOASTS 


CAN write better about everything 

if else in the world than myself, so 
haven’t the slightest idea what to say to 
you,” writes CHARLES ConNARD HAncu. 
So we have done a little research, and 
found that there are, in fact, a great many 
things we want to say about him. His 
career with the automobile has been a 
veritable crusade. He 
started with the Nordyke 
and Marmon Company and 
began his fight to do away 
with the expensive and de- 
moralizing patent litigation 
in the automobile industry. 
During the War he was on 
the War Industries Board. 
He has also invented auto- 
motive gadgets. Both in 
ideals and in practical re- 
sults he has been a real in- 
fluence in automobile his- 
io1y. He is now consulting 
expert for automobile 
manufacturers. 


ne Woo LF is one 
of the outstanding 


literary figures in contem- 


porary England, and _ her 

genius appears to be both 

infectious and hereditary. 

Her husband, Leonard 

Woolf, is a member of the 

Labor Party and a well 

known writer. ‘Ten years ago they started 
the Hogarth Press, which is now a very 
active publishing house. Her father was 
the famous mountaineer, Sir Leslie Ste- 
phen, who edited the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. Mr. . M. Forster says 
she works in a storm of atoms and seconds, 
her highest joy is “life; London; this 
moment of June.” Her novels Jacob’s 
Room and Mrs. Dalloway, and her book of 
brilliant and discerning essays The Com- 
mon Reader are classics both in England 
and in this country. Her latest novel 
bears the engaging title 7’o the Lighthouse. 
It depicts the life of an English family 
living in the Hebrides. That very 
great critic Stuart P. Sherman once said, 
“The Common Reader has more of style 
and character than anything English 
of the sort which has come my way 
since Books and Characters by Lytton 
Strachey.” 


/Mustrated 


. H. LAwrENCE 


W ITH the possible exception of James 
Joyce, no European writer has 
caused more raising of eyebrows in the 
best circles than the great novelist D. H. 
LawrENceE. Yet it is not this aspect of his 
many sided creative work with which 
‘Fue Forum is concerned. Even in Eng- 
land it is not generally known that Mr. 
Lawrence is 
the author of 
one of the most 
judicious and 
informative 
text books on 
Modern His- 
tory, published 
by the Oxford 
University 
Press. School- 
mastering has 
occupied a large 
part of his life, 
and now travel- 
ing; with which 
he regales us in 
the current is- 
sue. Sons and 
Lovers, Aaron’s 
Rod, and Kan- 
garoo are among 
the best and 
most widely 
read novels 
of this amazing- 
ly gifted writer. 


Te RAEBURN WHITE writes, “As 

to my politics, | am a Republican, 
but not a ‘gangster’ nor a ‘ballot thief’.” 
This distinction is important in view of 
the condition of politics which he describes 
in his article. He is a noted corporation 
lawyer in Philadelphia, and his connection 
with many citizen committees of various 
kinds, “interested in preserving the purity 
of the ballot and i improving conditions in 
other ways,” has given him unusual op- 
portunities to observe conditions in Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania. Mr. White is 
a member of the Committee of Seventy, 
a voluntary organization of citizens 
which for the past twenty years has 
worked on a thorough and revealing 
investigation of the “system” in regard 
to ballot boxes. His article is particularly 
valuable for he is himself a staunch 
Republican. 





THE NOVEL THAT THE 
WORLD HAS AWAITED 
FOR A DECADE 


FROM MAN TO MAN 


‘By OxrveE SCHREINER 
Author of *‘ The Story of An African Farm” 
The great work of Olive Schreiner, one of the finest women novelists the 
world has known. It is the story to which she devoted her life, the 
dramatic divergence of the lives of two sisters, with much of the same 
South African setting that made her earlier novel memorable. —_ $2.50 


ROMAN sais LAUNCELOT 
SUMMER oe AND 

By Lupwic Lewisonn "all THE LADIES 
The engrossing story of a pas 
brilliant, sensitive, middle- , ee 
western boy and the sunlit : A delightful modern love 
summer in Rome when he story which recalls the 
first met the girl who loved but would deathless romance of Launcelot and 
not marry him. $2.00 Elaine. $2.00 


PRESSURE 


‘By MARGARET BANNING 
This novel is set in a thriving Middle-West city and the story moves 
with a vigorous swing. The theme is thestruggle of a young married 
couple against the pressure of business. $2.00 


MY THIRTY DOES THE MAGIC 


YEARS OF PROHIBITION FORMULA 
FRIENDSHIP WORK? By L. P. Jacks 


Edited by A selection of twelve short 
By Sarvatore Cortes! = MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE tories depicting the 
Fascinating glimpses be- Am honest study, stimulating strangeness of life as en- 
hind the scenes in Rome, and provocative of thought. countered by a distin- 
with special reference to Every citizen should read it. guished English scholar. 
Americans abroad. $3.00 $1.50 $2.50 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1817 +++ NEW YORK 


See Harper's Magazine for Announcements of the better Schools and Colleges 
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TOASTS 


HE story of Babel should be an en- 
Ay couragement to all who strive to aid 
humanity by the creation of a universal 
language; for does it not reveal the secret 
that the tree of knowledge can be climbed 
only when the curse of the confusion of 
tongues has been removed. The time for 
a new tongue has not yet arrived, but 
Auice V. Morris is convinced that an 
auxiliary lan- 
guage islong 
overdue. She 
and her husband 
are therefore 
devoting them- 
selves to famil- 
iarizing Amer- 
ica, and, so 
rumor has it, 
Geneva also, 
with the case 
for Esperanto, 
Ido, or all of 
their. improved 
derivatives. 
That Mrs. Mor- 
ris is endowed 
with scholarly 
instincts and 
surgical judg- 
ment beyond 
the ordinary is 
clear from her 
article in this 
issue. 


nN CAREER 
in many 


cities and in a 


delight ful vari- From an oil painting by John S. Sargent. Courtesy New York World 
ety of pursuits Auice V. Morris as A CuIip 


has been that of 

Sruart Cuase. He started in as a public 
accountant in Boston. Then to Chicago, 
where, under the Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
sion, he investigated the meat industry 
and the packers. He is an expert on the 
by-ways of sociology and economics, now 
on the staff of the Labor Bureau in New 
York. 

The man who developed the plan here 
laid out for short-circuiting war, though 
he must be nameless, is one of the most 
influential engineers in the country. His 
original idea is derived from the peace 
plan recently published in the “Christian 
Science Mor itor’”’, 
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jaROM Forum to Forum comes this 
interview with Musso.int. It is an 
invaluable document from the great 
figure of modern Italy, giving, as it does, 
his feeling for Italy and for America and 
for the relationship of the two countries. 
His distinguished though indecipherable 
handwriting beneath the frontispiece 
photograph of him, says in effect: “To 
Tue Forum, 
which in great 
America is sym- 
pathetically 
reminiscent of 
ancient and 
modern Rome.” 
We hear that Il 
Duce is about to 
publish a novel 
on life in Italy 
in the early part 
of this century 
which will bear 
the enigmatic 
title: Nothing is 
True, but Every- 
thing is Allowed. 
Fredericka V. 
Blankner, who 
interviews him, 
graduated from 
the University 
of Chicago with 
flying colors. 
She has spent 
much of her 
time in Italy 
and is well ac- 
quainted in the 
Fascist move- 
ment. She is life 
patroness of the 
Italian Legion of Veterans of the World 
War and the author of the official Eng- 
lish translation of the Fascist hymn 
Giovanezza. She has taken the degree of 
Doctor of Letters from the University of 
Rome, and last summer made a tour of 
Italy and Sicily to study Fascism and 
contemporary Italian literature and art. 


T HI latest news from VioLa PARADISE 

is the publication of her first novel, 
The Pacer, which she modestly calls a 
mere filler for a sandwich as “Toast” 
material. A filler, perhaps, but certainly 
a delicious one! 
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By James Boyd, Author of “ Drums” 


To be published May 2d 


WHERE FREEDOM 
FALTERS 


By the author of ‘‘ The Pomp 
of Power’”’ 


The United States is 
the place where free- 
dom falters, in the 
eyes of the author, a 
Canadian by birth 
and a former member 
of the British Parlia- 
ment. $4.00 


THE WORLD 
CRISIS, 1916-1918 


By the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill 
“Passages of such beauty 
that it is impossible to 
read them without emo- 
tion. .. . He has told the 
story of the most tragic 
drama in the history of 
mankind as no other 
living man could have 


THE MAIN STREAM 


By Stuart Sherman 
The main stream of life as 
the great critic found it re- 


told it. —The Spectator. 
Thirty Maps. 2 vols. 
$10.00 


flected in recent books. $2.50 


Ring Lardner’s 
THE STORY OF A 
WONDER MAN 


“The most amusing nonsense 
which Lardner has yet written. 
. Asuperb burlesque of the 


SINGING SOLDIERS 


y 
John J. Niles 
A delightful and 
original book 
which records 
} f words and mu- 


re V/ 5 
— Z\\ sic of the songs averse Dicgropiy ¥; — 
that grew out of raphy. 4 Orkere 
==—==\\ thewar. $3.00 $1.75 
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TOASTS 


Br Haupane BLackIE is a young 

Englishman. Here he is, snapped in 
front of a building at Lawrenceville 
School, where he is now teaching French 
to boys. “The unexpected emergence of 
the sun made the picture possible,” he 
writes. “IT hope you don’t think it’s a 
pity.” No, sir, we don’t! At school he 
acted in Greek play s. With this 
classical foundation he went to 
Cambridge (England), where 
he edited one of the University 
journals, and came under the 
influence of Mr. I. A. Richards. 
He admits an “unreasoning 
passion” for Italy, where he 
has traveled a good deal, and 
his favorite occupation is 
talking. 


re LEMENCE DANE is so active 
in a literary and dramatic 


way that it is all we can do to 
keep up with her. Her play, 
Granite opened recently in New 
York. And two weeks ago, we 
greeted her latest, Mariners, 
in which Pauline Lord stars. 


@." REISER’s test is intended to be 
an antidote to the silly question 
blank circulated by a religious organiza- 
tion in which the assumption is made that 
all questions under the sun can be an- 
swered by “‘yes” or “no”. At present Mr. 
Reiser is assistant professor of philosophy 
in the University of 
Pittsburgh, where he 
tries to introduce 
nonchalant young 
Americans, — whose 
attitude is, ‘“‘teach 
me if you can!”, — 
to the world’s great 
lovers of wisdom. 


a WARD CAMP- 

BELL ASWELL 
last contributed “The 
Students Prescribe”’ 
to the November 
Forum. We heard 
from students, their 
parents, and their 
professors about this article. On his return 
from Europe last fall we welcomed him to 
Tue Forum staff. He has recently made 
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Oxtver Reiser tive 


trips to various colleges collecting the 
material for his article which probes the 
cause of the alleged wave of student 
suicide, — and under his skilful analysis 
the wave has broken. Mr. Aswell is a 
graduate of Harvard College, Class of 
1926, where he was for two years editor of 
the “Crimson” 


pee RAvENEL Sass, 
against the romantic 
background of the South Caro- 
lina Low Country and in the 
mountains, has written on such 
alluring and fantastic subjects 
as adventures in wood magic, 
music of fairies, fishermen’s 
theories, and, in THe Forum 
for August, 1925, “Great Soar- 
ing Birds.” Any one who has 
ever set out through the woods 
determined to see an unusual 
and beautiful bird, will enjoy 
reading his happy and exciting 
experience with the great white 


Joun Hatpane Buacxre ¢8tet Herodias in this issue. 


Ve should I take science seriously?” 
asks Everett Partripce. “I’m a 
chemical engineer. Only ministers and 
salesmen really believe in the absolute. 
That’s why they’re so convincing.” He 
describes himself as a not very old person 
who is engaged in acquiring a Ph.D., but 
who would cheerfully chuck diploma, cap, 
gown, and the precious whole rigmarole 
in exchange for a life 
of the writer’s cramp. 
‘Have you a sense of 
humor?” he asks. “If 
you have, then vis- 
ualize me as I yearn 
over my typewriter to 
create that one brief 
flash which you will 
excerpt with a sigh 
and a pair of scissors 
for your.Toast Sec- 
tion. The scientific 
viewpoint is only ten- 
able when it deals 
with things in a rela- 
manner. ‘Take 
my four lines of verse. 
With relation to you they are item 457 
With relation to me they are a triumph, 
my first rejection slip that wasn’t one. 








= from Boston 
to Singapore 2 


Not only is “The Story of Philosophy,” by Will 
Durant, being read from Boston to Singapore and back 
again around the other side of the globe, but the num- 
ber of pages in the so/d copies alone, if placed end to 
end, would reach from the famous T wharf in Boston 
to the spice-scented docks of Singapore. 


This is all the more astonishing when one considers that 
“The Story of Philosophy” is not a tale of fancy or 
imagination, but the supposedly “dry-as-dust” lives 
and teachings of philosophers of all ages. Far from be- 
ing “dry-as-dust,” this volume is a clear, convincing— 
and exciting—exposition of “the art of arts and science 
of sciences.” Read it yourself, and see why the meas- 
ured judgment of America’s foremost critics on this 
amazing book by Will Durant has been summed up in 
this four-fold tribute: 


“@ delight for the heart”. . . 

“an adventure for the mind” . 

“a best-seller for the years”. . « « 
“@ liberal education in itself? . . . « 


The oF tory of “Philosophy 


At all bookshops $ 500 
20th large printing—157th thousand 


SIMON anp SCHUSTER, Inc., Publishers 
37 West 57th Street New York 
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TOASTS 


HE great mystic poet of France, 
st fresh from six years’ diplomacy in 
the Far East, is at present in Paris with 
Madame Claudel, the occasion being the 
marriage of their elder daughter, Marie. 
The recent performance by the Theatre 
Guild of his play The Tidings brought to 
Mary was preceded three years ago by the 
Swedish Ballet’s rendering of Man and his 
Desire; and of his other 
works The East I Know is 
perhaps the best known. 
The poem of his choice will 
be printed in full in our 
June issue, and a prize of 
$100 will be awarded for the 
best translation which 
reaches us by the first of 
September following. 

Before the French Am- 
bassador returns to Wash- 
ington to take up his duties, 
he will have selected for 
publication in THe Forum 
the poem which he regards 
as most suitable for trans- 
lation by his American 
readers. M. Claudel’s many admirers 
will thus have an opportunity of showing 
their appreciation of the honor done to 
this country by his appointment as 
Ambassador from France to America. 





Paut CLAUDEL 


Ie you have ever had kittens you will 

remember that the most disconcerting 
thing about them was their tendency to 
grow up. For four years under its present 
editorship THE Forum has been growing 
up. It has grown with alarming rapidity. 
No longer has it room in its Park Avenue 
quarters to store even the masses of 
manuscript which daily arrive from its 
readers and preserve them, 
as it were, from the ravages 
of rodents. So lest the writ- 
ten should pass into a rat, 
before the kitten passes 
into a cat, THe Forum will 
flit from its flat, — and 
pass into a floor all its own. 
In other words, palatial 
new offices, with nearly 
three times our present 
accommodation, are being 
opened at Lexington and 
Forty-fourth,— 441  Lex- 
ington Avenue, to be pre- 
cise, — seventh floor. Sub- 
scribers who can pay us a 
visit will therefore find us 
opposite the Graybar Building, even nearer 
to the Grand Central Terminal than at 
present; and every new subscription there 
handed in can be inaugurated by a copy 
autographed with the editor’s signature. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR 


‘ nN LAY SERMON” recently published in the Knoxville (Tennessee) 
Fournal condemns Tue Forvum policy of presenting subjects 
in the form of a debate. “It is precisely this theory that every question 
has two sides to which the preacher objects,” writes our Southern critic. 
“Tt is his belief that no issue has any more sides than a mathematical 
problem.” And again he says: “There is no other impediment in the 
world to-day so hindering human progress as an intellectual habit of 
mind fostered by, and exemplified in, debate and argument and con- 
troversy.” 


UT how can “the preacher” be so sure that “no issue has any more 

sides than a mathematical problem”? Exact as mathematics is, 
even the cherished axioms of the ages may go by the board before more 
advanced thought: already we begin to discuss non-Euclidian geometry 
and fourth-dimensional space. Those who have read Microbe Hunters 
will remember how the great Pasteur, peering at minute forms of life 
through his microscope, constantly weighed conflicting theories, lis- 
tened to debates by the public, debates by his assistants, debates in his 
own mind, and, according to the evidence, modified and changed his 
conclusions. Such was the manner of his unselfish and heroic devotion 
to truth in the service of humanity. Tue Forum does not encourage 
debate as to what the facts may be, when they are available; but it 
does believe that any given body of fact may give rise to not one nor 
two only, but often to twenty different and absolutely sincere interpre- 
tations. 


AR what precipitated the greatest tragedy of history? Was it 

debate, or the absence of debate? A young collegian from the same 
state as “the preacher” recently pointed out to the Editor that the trial 
of Jesus is the best possible illustration of the fall: acy of the one-side-to- 
truth idea. Pilate showed himself ready enough to get at the truth; but 
the theologians would hear of no debate. The sequel showed that the 
victory was not to the true, but to the loud-mouthed. And this is the 
inevitable result when even the most sincere and pure-minded attempt 
is made to apply to life the notion that there is only one side to every 
question. 
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Just Published 


MOTHER 
INDIA 


By 
Katharine 
Mayo 


Author of ‘‘ The 
Isles of Fear,’’ etc. 


This is unlike any 
other book on India 
that has been pub- 
lished. It goes deep 
into the heart of the 
social system. If the 
reader is horrified, the 
fact that the book is 
thoroughly authentic 
and that its disclos- 
ures are substantiated 
by authorities will go 
far in giving him a 
new attitude toward 
the question of the 
responsibility of the 
white race that rules 
India. $2.50 


André Siegfried 
AMERICA COMES OF AGE 


“It is not necessary to advise persons of 
intelligence to read this book. They will 
not be able to avoid it.’’ — Baltimore 
Sun. $3.00 


Constance M. Rourke 


TRUMPETS OF JUBILEE 
**An astonishingly vivid, amusing, in- 
structive and important survey of the 
American drift in life between 1830 and 
1870.’’ — N. Y. Times. Illustrated, $5.00 


Count Hermann Keyserling 


THE WORLD IN THE 
MAKING. 


The latest book of the author of ‘‘The 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher.’’ Prefaced 
by his autobiography. $2.50 


Virginia Woolf 
TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 


A new novel by the incomparable author 
of ‘‘Mrs. Dalloway,”’ etc. It deals with 
an English family living in the Hebrides. 

$2.50 


Mary Agnes Best 
THOMAS PAINE 


Thomas Paine, propagandist of the 
American Revolution and author of ‘‘The 
Age of Reason,”’ has been calumniated by 
religious bigots for 150 years. This book 
restores his laurels. $3.00 


Jeanne M. Pouquet 


THE LAST SALON: 
Anatole France and His Muse 


‘*The most important biographical work 
that has been published on France.’’ — 
Burton Rascoe. $3.50 


Edwin Avery Park 


NEW BACKGROUNDS 
FOR A NEW AGE 


How architecture, decorating and fur- 
nishing can be made to fit this age of 
machinery and steel. Illustrated, $4.00 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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fk HE poet whose verses face our photo- 
graph (which forms a frontispiece 
to his last volume, 4t Dawn) is now 
thirty-three years of age, and only a poet 
of equal versatility could do justice to 
those meteoric years, of which the ad- 
ventures of the War claimed four. When 
Evan Moreay, heir of Viscount Tredegar, 
joined the Welsh Guards, after a career 
at Eton and Oxford which recalls that 
of Shelley without its final misadventure, 
he had already exhibited in the Paris 
Salon and started his poetical career. 

For a year he was Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labor, for 
another year he was in the Foreign Press 
Bureau, a wheel within the wheels of the 
Allied Peace Conference. And to-day he is 
Conservative candidate for the constit- 
uency of Limehouse, where Mr. Lloyd 
George made his famous radical speeches. 

Somewhere between Oxford and Mo- 
rocco, where much of his non-devotional 
poetry was written, he found his way to 
Rome, — as a convert. Here he is known 
as Cameriere Segreto di Spada e Cappa 
to H. H. Benedict xv and Pius x1, a 
Commander with. Star of the Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and a Knight of Malta. 

Who would recognize in this grave 
politician the young man who astonished 
American pressmen by featuring in his 
retinue two exquisite goldfish, yclept 
Cyril and Salome, when he came to these 
shores in 1919? Mr. Morgan, it will be 
remembered, was over here at the time 
of the Prince of Wales’s visit, and lived 
a few cloistered days at Santa Barbara in 
the celebrated Monastery of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, — since destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1925. The goldfish also 
came to an untimely end at Riverside, 
California, where Mr. Morgan secured 
a relic of the True Cross in exchange 
for a Cross which he procured from the 
Belgian battlefields and had blessed by 
the late Cardinal Mercier. 

As a poet Mr. Morgan belongs to the 
group of young artists which claims such 
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writers as Aldous Huxley, Robert Nichols, 
Nancy Cunard, and Thomas Earp, but 
much of his verse finds favor in more 
austere circles. Of the poem which we 
publish, and which will give its title to a 
volume appearing in America next fall, 
Mr. Alfred Noyes writes: “If it occurred 
among the works of Edgar Allan Poe, it 
would be perpetually quoted as an 
example of his eerie imagination. There is 
nothing quite like it anywhere else. It is a 
poem that should survive.” Mr. Morgan’s 
earlier works include Fragments, Gold and 
Ochre, Sequence of Seven Sonnets, Psyche, 
and At Dawn; nor should we omit to 
mention that his father’s uncle was the 
hero who led the Charge of the Six 
Hundred immortalized by Tennyson. 


ENJAMIN SEVERANCE WINCHESTER is 
is} a native of the Green Mountain 
State. “Presumably,” he says, he is of 
Nordic ancestry, but he adds in modest 
parenthesis, “claiming no credit there- 
for!” He is a Congregationalist, who was 
recently made the secretary of the 
Commission of Christian Education of the 
Federal Council of Churches. His book, 
Religious Education and Democracy, is a 
study of religious education in diflerent 
countries. His opponent is Harvey Marr- 
LAND Watts. For years Mr. Watts has 
been a “specialist” in the conflict of Sci- 
ence and Religion. Evidence that in the 
Spring this gentleman’s fancy has turned 
to other thoughts is his article in the Api il 
“Scribner’s” on the beauty of the Ameii- 
can countryside. He is already well 
established in the graces of Forum 
readers by dint of his two brilliant articles 
“The American Miracle” and “The 
Symbolic Bathtub” in the March and 
May 1925 numbers of Tue Forum. In 
these articles he throws down the gauntlet 
to Europe, and extols Americans for 
their ready-made clothes (which make a 
superior man), and for their bathtubs 
(which prove that cleanliness brings 
Americans near to godliness)! 








By the Author of “The Pomp of Power” 


WHERE FREEDOM FALTERS 


The United States, in the eyes of the author, is the place where freedom falters. He writes about its civilization and its re 
lation to the affairs of the world, and particularly England, with pointed brilliance. 

“* Where Freedom Falters " bespeaks that same wide knowledge of large affairs and long experience with leading men that 
marked ‘‘The Pomp of Power.’ Even the chapter titles show this — ‘* The Constitution and Its Makers,” ‘‘ The Foreign 
Policy of the United States,"’ “ Canada and the United States,"* ‘‘ Presidénts and Politics,"’ ‘“‘ Colonel House—and History,” 
“The United States as Creditor—and as Debror,”’ ** England Today’ Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook,"* “‘ The European 
Situation: and the League of Nations,"* ‘* Prosperity and Civilization in the United States," ‘‘ The Scales of Justice: Prohi- 
bition and Prohibiting,’ ‘* The Flight of Freedom "" $4.00 


THE STORY 
OF A 
WONDER MAN 


By Ring Lardner 


By the Author of ‘“‘ Drums”’ 


MARCHING ON 


By Stuart Sherman 


“Behind the picture of 
the age and its tendencies 
is the shaping hand of 
a true artist.” 

—Georos F, Wuicuer in 
the New York Herald Trib- 
une. $2.50 


PLATONISM AND 
THE SPIRITUAL 


By James Boyd 


A magnificent romance of the Civil War The hero, a de- 
scendant of the. Fraser family chat figured in ‘* Drums,” is a 
son of a poor farmer of southern Nosth Carolina $2.50 


x 


“* The most amusing non- 
sense which Lardner has 
yet written. ... A su- 
perb burlesque of the 
average biography or au- 
tobiography of a nonen- 
tity who mistakes his 
success for importance. 

A marvellous com- 


bination of destructive 
LIFE 

satire and apparently che 
By 


simplest fun." 
George Santayana —The New Yorker 


; —_ 
$1.75 : $1.75 


Two Notable Novels 


THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS 
By Struthers Burt $2.00 


THE SUN ALSO RISES. By Ernest Hemingway $2.00 


A Varied List 
THE COPELAND READER = Second large edition. 310.00 
FRANCE. By Sisley Huddleston $5.00 
YOUNG IN THE “ NINETIES.” By Una Hunt $2.00 
RE-FORGING AMERICA, By Lothrop Stoddard $3.00 


BALLADS OF THE SINGING BOWL 
By Marjorie Alien Seiffert $2.00 


THE ROAD TO ROME. By Robert Sherwood $1.75 


For Every Library 
THE GROVE EDITION OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Already published: “The Island Pharisees,’ “The 
Country House," “ Fraternity,’ ** The Patrician,” ** The 
Dark Flower," “ The Freelands."’ ** Beyond,”’ “ Saint's 
Progress." Each $1.25 


Captain Thomason’s 


RED PANTS 


Captain Thoma- 
son, having 
written one of 
the mostremark- 


By Lt. John J. Niles 


SINGING 
SOLDIERS 


A book which gives the reader a 
glimpse of folk music in the mak- 


Winston S. Churchill’s 


THE WORLD 
CRISIS 


able narratives 
that war has 
ever produced in 
“Fix Bayonets!"* 
fiow shows him- 
self an imagina- 
tive artist in a 
series of stories 
of the Marines 
—stories that are 
made addition- 
ally dramatic 


1916-1918 


“* Passages of such beauty that 
ie is smpossible to read them 
without emotion. . . . He has 
told the story of the most tragic 
drama in the history of mankind 
as no other living man could 
have told it.""—The Spectator. 
Thirty Maps. 2 vols. $10.00 


ing. Le. Niles made a hobby of 
recording the war songs of negro 
soldiers; he has produced a rich 


American record 


and vivid by his 
own extraordi- 
naryskill as an il- 
lustrator $2.50 


Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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TOASTS 


We DE LA Marg, at home, has 
rumpled hair and the shy, hospitable 
smile of a boy. Leaning on his garden gate 
to say farewell to the Editor, his wife and 
niece, the author whose novels and 
poetry have made us all expect the un- 
expected from him, learned by accident 
the trifling fact that the Editor’s niece 
was soon to be married. “Oh,” said he, 
“‘T married a daughter myself two weeks 
ago. I'll give you some of the wedding 
cake.” And he came out of the house 
again as quickly as he had disappeared, 
bearing a mushy but precious package. 
This anecdote, not much in itself and 
yet significant of the man, may serve 
better to introduce his latest story than 
would a longer, formal biography of the 
author of the Midget. After his visit to 
Mr. de la Mare, the Editor recorded in 
his diary, “He is quiet, as engaging and 
elf-like as his books; with Margaret 
Kennedy and Richard Hughes the most 
lovable British author I have met.” 





jane VaLyi is the founder and editor 

of “The Review of Nations”, “an 
organ for pan-humanism and _ spiritual 
freedom,” the first number of which was 
published in January this year, in Geneva. 
“We are determined to fight for spiritual 
and political freedom under all circum- 
stances,” writes its editor. Mr. Valyi 
lectured on European and Asiatic prob- 
lems at the Williamstown Conference of 
1925. 


ahs SUTHERLAND came before 

the British public two years ago 
in connection with his vigorous views on 
the work of Dr. Marie Stopes, whose 
establishment of clinics giving informa- 
tion to mothers on how best to limit their 
families he strongly resented. Dr. Stopes 
took legal action, and a battle royal 
resulted, the final appeal getting as far as 
the House of Lords. Dr. Sutherland 
secured considerable Catholic support, 
and as a result of the trial the whole 





Mr. Walter de la Mare Gaining Inspiration for an Eerie and Lovely Story 


From “Observations”, by Max Beerbohm. 
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THE HARVEST 


The chronicle of an 
observer, tired of 
the big city, who 
tramped the New 


RIATA 
AND 


SPURS 


Charles A. 
Siringo 
The autobiogra- 
phy of an old- 
time cowboy, 
range detective, 
and terror of the 
outlaws. ‘‘‘Riata 
and Spurs’ is 
the straight 
facts.” — Will 
Rogers. $3.00 


CHINA IN 
TURMOIL 
A study of the 
present unrest. 
Louis M. 
King 
$4.50 
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England country- 
side and found re- 
freshment for mind 
and spirit. 


ODELL SHEPARD 


Like the author, the reader of these digressions will ‘* Packed meltie 
revel in the freshness and delightful simplicity of these Bears ? ly 

: aa : xeauty. Told 
encounters. ITlus $3.00 | with consum- 
mate and exqui- 
] site art.’’ — 


TWENTIETH CEN- ore = 
TURY EUROPE ss 
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hi acl THE 
Preston W. Slosson ! TAVERN 


KNIGHT 


One of the best 
earlier novels of 
Rafael Sabatini. 

$2.50 
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THE OLD 
COUNTESS 
Anne Douglas 

Sedgwick 
‘‘Surpasses ‘ The 
Little French 
Girl.’ ”’ St. Louis 
Globe Democrat 
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COVERING 
WASHINGTON 


J. F. Essary 


/ 
The Washington correspond- / 


ge a Pe eS Oe 


A vivid and authoritative ac- 


: ’ count of the most interesting 
ent of the Baltimore Sun 


takes the reader behind the 
scenes. A book filled with 
good stories. $3.00 


quarter century in history, 
with chapters on special de- 
velopments Illus. $6.00 
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RIVERSIDE EIGHT 
BOOK OF O’CLOCK CHAPEL 


aa . 
VERSE C. H. Patton and 
Editedby Robert M.Gay W. T. Field 
An ideal anthology including Life and conditions in the 
all the favorites as well as men’s colleges of New Eng- 
many of the long poems, land in the colorful 80’s. The 
lyrical passages from_ the old graduate will chuckle and 
Bible, Shakespeare, etc. $3.00 his son will marvel. Illus. $3.50 


THE ROAD 
TO 
XANADU 

John 


HARVEST 
OF THE 


YEARS 
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Livingston 

Lowes 
“A masterpiece 

. | doubt if 
an investigation 
like this was 
ever carricd on 
before with such 
creative skill.”’ 
—Mary M. 
Colum in the 
N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $%.00 


en ieee 


FRANCE AND AMERICA 


André Tardieu 


“It is one of the 
frankest and most 
valuable contribu- 
tions to the litera- 
ture of the world 
war that I have 
seen 


Tardieu knows and 
understands the 
United States: and 
writes as a realist 
should.’”” — fF red- 
eric L. Paxson 


$3.00 


Luther Burbank 
with Wilbur Hall 


“Vital autobiog- 
raphy.’”’—WN. Y. 
Times. 

‘* Through its 
pages cmerges 
the picture of an 
American — gen- 
ius.’’—N.Y. Her- 


ald Tribune. 
Illus. $4.00 
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question of birth control was ventilated in 
the press even more fully than in the days 
of Bradlaugh. 


. Munro Fox requires no further 
H introduction. His many appear- 
ances in THE Forum during the past year 
are sufficient testimony to the esteem in 
which we hold his apocaly ptic capabilities 
in any and every science which may 
attract his attention. 


a Fish ArMsTRONG has made 

a specialty of the Balkans. He first 
went there just after the War, as Acting 
Military Attaché at the American Lega- 
tion at Belgrade. He has been a faithful 
Balkan fan ever since, for every subse- 
quent year he has returned. In spite of, or 
because of, these European distractions, 
he is principally known as managing 
editor of Foreign Affairs, the magazine to 
which Mr. Elihu Root recently gave his 


Woodrow Wilson Award. 


rhwa MONG the most brilliant of Ameri- 
A can negro authors, who are coming 
more and more into the public’s ken, is 
Epwarp FraAnKuIN Frazier. Though 
only thirty-three, he has led a varied and 
traveled existence. Born in Baltimore, 
he held scholarships in two Southern 
universities. Then to the North, where he 
won a fellowship at the New York School 
of Social Work. Another fellowship from 
the American Scandinavian Foundation 
enabled him to study social problems in 
Denmark, where he attracted a good 
deal of notice and admiration. During the 
past five years, as director of the Atlanta 
School of Social Work he has succeeded 
in building up a highly successful organiza- 
tion. His latest claim to fame is that he 
recently won the National Essay Prize 
offered by “Opportunity” 


W A'TCHING English birds, and taking 
pictures of them at their various 
pastimes is one vocation of F. B. Kirk- 
MAN. The photographs in the Illustrated 
Section he sent us from London, to 
“prove his point” in his article in this 
month’s Forum. But he has done other 
things hardly less delightful. Though 

schoolmaster, he is an educational re- 
former and has succeeded in introducing 
modern methods of teaching language 
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into at least some schools. Recently he 
has given all his time to authorship, 
linguistic and ornithological. Most or- 
nithologists have thumbed the four vol- 
umes of the superb British Bird Book of 
which he is editor and part author. His 
important psychological work on the 
expression of emotion in birds will shortly 
appear in the International Library of 
Psychology (Harcourt, Brace) which 
under the direction of THe Forum’s 
Science Editor. 


R an ideal symposium on himself, we 

extend our congratulations to Cary 
P. McCorp. When he got our request for 
things to say about him, he adopted the 
policy of letting others be the judges and 
questioned his wife, his two small boys, 
and his cook. His wife suggested that he 
be called for Forum purposes a grave 
opener. Not at all flattered, he asked the 
cook. Her only observation was that he 
was never at home on time for meals. 
Then to his sons, who suggested “‘ medical 
detective”. This Dr. McCord thinks 
comes near to the mark. He makes a 
study of unusual intoxicants, largely 
growing out of industry, in Cincinnati. 
“You can readily see that such work 
inevitably leads to court work,’ — and 
hence is the basis of ““The Doctor in the 
Dock”, where he records dramatic ex- 
periences. 


VE Lepyarp Ropcers has had 
a distinguished naval career and is 


now Rear Admiral. He was at one time 
President of the United States Naval War 
College, saw service in the Atlantic Fleet, 
and has commanded various battleships. 
In May, 1925, he contributed to THE 
Forum a sensational article, “‘ Peace by 
Armed Might,” in the debate, “Shall 
America Arm?” advocating American 
isolation and reliance upon our armed 
might. 


ETWEEN Joplin, Missouri (her 
B home) and Washington, D. C. (her 
ofice), Emity Newer Barr is con- 
stantly on the wing, with short stops, 
paying visits to her friends and_ her 
publishers. She recently called on THE 
Forum, and regaled us with accounts of 
her busy life. In March she contributed an 
article on women’s clubs. 
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THE RISE OF 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 







“HIS is a new history of 
American life which 
satisfies every requirement 
of the reader who wants a 
complete and interesting 
record of our growth and 


LL of America, from 
Columbus to Coolidge, 
is presented in a fresh story, 
which is not an outline, but 
an interpretation unlike any 







of our culture. 















Edwin Arlington Robinson 


TRISTRAM 


LREADY twice winner of the Pulitzer Prize, Edwin 

Arlington Robinson measurably increases his stature 
as a poet by the fine fire and quality revealed in Tristram. 
In the splendor of this narrative poem he gives new immor- 
tality to long-famous lovers and catches the loves, hates and 
passions of all mankind. This is areal contribution to 
American literature which no one with pretensions to 


culture will fail to read. 


BIOGRAPHY 


James Bryce 


By the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher 


“Exceedingly well done... deep 
with charm.”” —N. Y. World. 
2 vols. $8.00 


Autobiographies 
By W. B. Yeats 


“One of the great poetic roman- 
ces of the world.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $3.50 


The Early Life and 
Letters of John Morley 
By Francis W. Hirst 


“We owe a debt to his biogra- 
pher for these pictures.” —N. Y. 
Times. 2 vols. $10.50 


60 Fifth Avenue 
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$1.50 


MISCELLANY 


Your Money’s Worth 


By Stuart Chase and 
F. J. Schlink 


A pungent study in the waste 
of the consumer’s dollar in 
America. $2. 


The Logic of Modern 
Physics 


By P. W. Bridgman 


Contemporary physical science 
and thought is surveyed by a 
noted physicist. $3.00 


An Experiment With 
Time 

By J. W. Dunne 
An account of a scientific dis- 
covery which presents new con- 
cepts of the universe. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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yet written. 2 vols., 1651 
pages, illustrated. 


$12.50 


FICTION 


Islanders 
By Helen Hull 
“One of the best books of the 


year... thoughtful... beauti- 
fully written.”—William Allen 
White in the Emporia Gazette. 
$2.50 
Dawn 
By Irving Bacheller 


A romance of the time of Christ 
which is “human... sincere... 
readable”— New York Herald 
Tribune $2.50 


The Allinghams 
By May Sinclair 


‘A very big thing, done supreme- 
ly well.” —Boston Transcript. $2.50 


Dear Old Templeton 
By Alice Brown 


Alice Brown has never been 
more gently humorous or more 
artful in character drawing than 
in this new novel. $2.50 


A Reporter for 
Lincoln 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


“A true story as moving and 
thrilling as any fiction.” —N. Y. 
Times. $1.60 


New York 
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The meeting in Paris of 
Voltaire and Franklin 
1s told for our delight 


by Willis Steell 


View STEELL has done all kinds of 
\\Y interesting things, among them the 
writing of many and delightful plays. He 
also wrote a musical comedy, The Girl of 
the Golden Horn, with Reginald de Koven. 
Just now he is in Paris, working for the 
“Herald”. Thence comes his article on 
the meeting of the two great figures, 
Voltaire and Franklin. 


FTER serving in the War, Louis 
aN Le Fevre spent several years re- 
covering his health. “I married and am 
now combining writing, poultry farming, 
and various other things. I am not an 
expert on Pitcairn Island; | was interested 
in the story, and thought it might have 
some bearing on the heredity theories of 
Professor McDougall and his followers. 
For fear my name and my lack of faith 
in the sacred Germ Plasm will lead to the 
suspicion that I am a recent immigrant, 
jealous of the 100 per centers, I add that 
my ancestors on both sides have been in 
America since 1660, and none of them 
have been jailed or deported for Bol- 
shevism.” 
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a only thirty-two, J. B. 

PriresTLEY has already achieved 
literary celebrity. He has been critic of 
fiction for the “London Mercury” as 
well as literary adviser for John Lane, and 
now writes a weekly essay for the London 
“Saturday Review”. He has written 
Brief Diversions, a book of parodies and 
essays, and George Meredith for the English 
Men of Letters Series. His first novel, 
Adam in Moonshine, has just been pub- 
lished by Harpers. He last contributed 
“Revolt and American Literature” to THE 
Forum for May, 1926. 


jo: CLauDEL has himself chosen for 
us, from among his works, a poem 
which appears in this number in French, 
and the Editor is offering a prize of $100 
for the best translation into English 
submitted before September first. Like 
Jusserand and the last ambassador from 
France, M. Berenger, M. Claudel is a 
man of letters. He has just come from 
his post as Ambassador in Tokio. He has 
fourteen plays to his credit, as well as 
many volumes of poems. His Five Great 





PRODIGIOUS LOVER 


The Emotional Life of 
RICHARD WAGNER 


by 
Louis Barthou 


Former Premier of France 
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The story of an intensely passionate temperament ; of an emotional and expansive heart; of an 
overwhelming egoism; of the unquenchable fire of genius — an amazing picture of the inspira- 
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tional life of the great master. 


Octavo. Frontis. $2.50 


THE LIFE OF ELEONORA DUSE 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Intimate, revealing episodes in the life and career of the great Italian actress (including a chap- 


ter on D’Annunzio), by a world-famous critic, author and dramatist. 


THE SANDGATE EDITION 
OF H. G. WELLS 


This set contains the greatest of Wells’ novels, 
and includes ‘‘Tono Bungay,” ‘‘Mr. Polly,” 
“The New Machiavelli” and ‘Marriage.”’ 
Introduction by Theodore Drieser. ~ 

4 vols. Boxed. Portraits. $10.00 


ANNIE OAKLEY: 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER: 


A remarkable biography of Buffalo Bill’s internationally famous markswoman. This true Ameri- 


can epic will be published about June 15th. 


LOYALTY 
By PHYLLIS AUSTIN 


A unique, startling ‘ Triangle” — this tale of 
two devoted brothers and the woman who 
comes between. Though one of the brothers 
dies in the early chapters, his shadow is cast 


Octavo. Illus. $3.00 


FROM DOUBLE-EAGLE 
TO RED FLAG 


Krassnoff’s great epic of Czardom, War and 
Revolution, which THE Forum includes 
“Among the great books of the Century!” 
3rd Edition selling out. 8vo. 2 vols. Boxed. $7.50 


PIONEER 


Introduction by WILL ROGERS 


&vo. Illus. Probable price, $2.50 


GUESS AGAIN! 


By JAMES MONAHAN and TOM DAVIN 


“The most interesting Question book, so far. 
It’s devices are fully entitled to be called 
novel as well as clever. It was an inspiration 
to give a few measures of music and ask you 
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ominously across the pages of an unusually the name of the melody.”” — Harry Hansen in 
dramatic book. $2.00 The World. $1.50 


Pn. PRETTY CREATURES 
OPES. By WILLIAM GERHARDI 
cu > =F Author of “The Polyglots,” “Futility,” etc. 

ay) worthy achievements in sophisticated irony — these are excellent 
5 stories. . . . He unveils humanity secking desperately for communion 


) we 
4 ns and stupidly shutting its mind to the revelation when it is in reach.”’ 


\ 
Ws — Harrison Smith in The N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.00 


DUFFIELD & COMPANY 
200 Madison Avenue New York 
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““Gerhardi is a remarkable Englishman After long and note- 
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Odes are perhaps the most beautiful 
expression of his intense Catholic mysti- 
presenting his 
credentials to President Coolidge, he said: 


cism. On March 28th, 
“*With a great 
feeling of emo- 
tion and joy, I 
am now coming 
back to the coun- 
try in which 
thirty years 
ago and more I 
started on my 
consular and 
diplomatic 
career. But in 
none of _ the 
posts which I 
have held in that 
time did I fail 
feel in some 
way the presence 
of the United 
States, nor 
were there any 
that. were not 
reached by the 


shade of its influence of peace, justice, 


. And Your 


I’xcellency will form a better idea of my 


beneficence, and progress. 


personal sentiments when I 
remark that Chateau- 
Thierry, where the young 
American legions came to 
cast fresh glory on Napo- 
leon’s laurels, is my birth- 
place.” Below is his fifteen- 
year-old daughter, who is 
official hostess for her father 
at Washington, until 
Madame Claudel’s arrival. 


on HE President’s ques- 
tioner, JoHN CARTER, is 
a Yale man with wide jour- 
nalistic experience. He is au- 
thor of Man is War. 


We asked the dean of 

negro poets, Mr.James 
Weldon Johnson, for a toast 
to Warinc CunEy, whose 


> 


little poem, “No Images”, 


appears as a tailpiece to an essay by a 
writer of the same color, and this is what 
Mr. Johnson says: “Waring Cuney is one 
of the youngest of the younger negro 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Paut CLAUDEL 


Harris & Ewing 
Reine CLaupDEL 


poets. He was born in Washington, D. C., . 
in 1906. No one with any critical taste can 
read his poem, ‘No Images,’ with its fine 
central idea developed with such beauty 


and economy of expression, 
without feeling that he is 
a genuine poet. ‘No Im- 
ages’ warrants us in ex- 
pecting much from Mr. 
Cuney.”” Mary Drxon 
THAYER is now writing a 
column for one of the lead- 
ing Philadelphia dailies. She 
has published books of verse 
and is a frequent contribu- 
tor to our pages. She also 
excels in tennis, ranking 
somewhere about fifth 
among women tennis stars 
in the country! This happy 
combination of a poem by 
Miss Thayer with drawings 
by VENETTE WILLARD 
SHEARER we first hit upon 
in February, 1926. The artist 
is also a Philadelphian. She 
is tremendously ambitious, 


drawing whenever she can find time, away 
from family preoccupations. All the in- 
formation we have been able to get out of 


AsBie Huston 
Evans is that 
she lives in Phila- 
delphia, and that 
her poems have 
been printed 
and reprinted, 
for she has ap- 
peared in the 
“Literary 
Digest” 


ICHARD 
BENNETT 

was last repre- 
sented in these 
pages by a series 
of Winter scenes 
in the December 
Forum. This 
time it is Sum- 
mer and Ireland 
(where he was 


born) which he pictures for us. Though he 
now lives in South Bend, Indiana, he says 
that he will be teaching art at the Uni- 
versity of Washington this Summer. 








